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INTRODUCTION, 

6t the Publishing CouMimc. 



THE discourges contained in this volume are present- 
ed to the publick by an association of gendemen, belonging 
txr the Second Congregadonal Society in Worcester, ' of 
whidi their Reverend Author is Pastor. Having solicited 
and obtained the manuscripts, to be disposed of at their 
discredon, some explanation of their views of the inportr 
ance of the publication seems to be demanded by the oc- 
casion. At no period in the history of New-England, has 
there existed so active a spirit of inquiry on subjects of 
religion, as at the present time ; a spirit, not confined, as 
formerly, to men of science and leisure, but pervading al- 
most every grade and condition in society. The advan- 
tages of educadon, which have been so long enjoyed, in 
common, at our publick schools^ by ail classes of cidiens; 
the increasing ikcililies for obtaining literary distinction in 
our Academies and our Colleges, and the perfect security 
guarantied by our laws, to the right of private judgment 
and of publick discussion, have produced an obvious change 
in the intellectual as well as the physical state of our coun- 
tty. There are now comparatively few individuals, capa- 
ble of moral distinctions, who do not esteem it their duty 
as well as their privilege to examine the doctrines propos- 
ed for their belief, and to form opinions for themselves, in 
the all-important concerns of a future life. Doctrinal dis- 
courses from the pulpit are now seldom heard with satis- 
faction, or even with patienecj if the preacher proposes to 
do more than to aid the inquiries of his hearers. They 
will hardly sufier him to prescribe a creed for their adop- 
iioUf or to denounce them for ihe independent exerpise fff 
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didr Christian liberty. Every man, indeed, who has much 
reputation to preserve, as a divine and a scholar, finds it 
necessary to be cautious in stating opinions to be adopted 
by others, which cannot be defended by the soundest ex- 
posidons of scripture, and the fiurest deductions of enlight- 
ened reason. In the prevalence of this disposition in the 
community to investigate the. grounds of the principal sys- 
tems of theology, the friends of Christianity have mudi 
cause for congratulation. It is an obvious principle of our 
nature, that the sentiments we profess can have no good 
practical effect, unless we have a rational and impressive 
conviction of tiieir justness and their value ; such a con- 
viction as can result only from a careful and industrious 
research into the evidences upon which they are founded, 
and not from the confidence we repose in the intelligaice 
and piety of any mere human being from whom we have 
received theip. It is really inconceivable, that any one, 
who feels the importance of religious truth, who would 
wish to see it triumphant, and would witness, with joy, its 
purifying influence in the lives of men, should feel any re* 
luctance to encourage that freedom of examination, that 
personal application to scripture in the full exercise of the 
strongest -ener^es of mind, by which alone it is most like- 
ly to be obtained. 

It is true, there have been but few sectarians among 
Protestants, who have not professed their willingness to 
yield to others those rights of conscience which they hkve 
claimed as sacred to themselves, and which they have ex- 
ercised in their fullest extent. But, unfortunately, tiiis 
concession has been but little more than profession* They 
have generally discarded from thdir fellowship all who 
have not subscribed to their views of the doctrines of the 
bible, charging them with insincerity, moral corruption, 
and enmity to the truth. With peculiar inconsistency, they 
have recognized the right of Christians to think and judge 
for themselves, and yet have insisted that a departure from 
established theories of htiman origin was ground sulScient 
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fo fleay them the Cl»iMiaii ntme, cxekde them firora the 
* ordiMaDces of the gospel and the prospects of imiDortali* 
ty. No one will pronounce thk an exaggerated represent* 
ation, who has not been a stranger to the theological con* 
trovCTsies of this com^try* The sect denominated Ortho- 
dox, have boMly m^intuned, that Unilarians were not the 
ditcipleM of Jesos Christ ; that they had no reason to apply 
to themselves the promises of the gospel, and no encoar-» 
agement to raise dteir hopes fr<An earth to heaven. Not, 
however, because they were less Ucuneless in their lives 
than their orthodox brethren ; or because ibey have done 
less for the defence of Christianity against the attacks of 
infidels ; or because they have contributed less to increase 
the general stock of hmnan knowledge, and to the advance* 
ment of the world in civitization, in virtue, and happiness ; 
bat because they have ventured to bring their reason and 
their learning to the study of the scriptures, and have at- 
tempted, in imitation of the first reformers, to separate the 
primitive faith from the inventions of men. The orthodox 
of New-England, in ikeir torn, have been condemned by 
the Calvinists of the soudi ; accused of substituting a new 
refi^on for that originally ddivered to the saints. Is this 
die liberty of Protestants, for the enjoyment of which they 
separated from the Catholic Church f Was it for diis, that 
the fathers of the Reformation, at the hazard of their lives, 
exposed the extravagant errours and shameless vices of 
the popish dergy f Was it only that one party among 
themselves might enslave the consciences of another, that 
they reusied the arrogant and impious pretensions of the 
Roman Hierarchy to the divine right of dictating to their 
deluded followers the artiqles of their faith i If so, tlien 
have they laboured to no purpose— *then has the Reform-* 
ation efiected no desirable change in the condition of man- 
kind. If individual Christians are not competent to ascer- 
tain the essential doctrines of Revelation ; if an appeal 
must be made to aliy human tribunal, to know what must 
\fe believed to inherit eternal life, that appeal ought cer- 
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to be mmie to the Pope, end his cotmcils of assent 
Med Bkhopsy who, without diqmle^ have the strongest * 
ckiflM to iafidlibility* Bat thete is remson to bdieve thai 
Ae mild spirit of Christianity has begun to lessen die rigw 
our of sectarian bigotry, and soften the aqierity of rdigiooe 
discussimis. The experience of three hundred years of 
bitter contentions and mutnid recriminations among Prot- 
estant piffties, has begun to ccmvince them of the foUy of 
€i^peeHng uniformity of o(muon, and the criminality of mak- 
ing ix a ccmdition of tiie exercise of charity. Candid in- 
quirers are every day multiplying among us, ^ calling no 
man master on earth," but ready to avail themselves of the^ 
labours of wisdom and experience to guide them in the 
study of the sacred oracles. Such a state of feeling in the; 
community, seems to. require, that a deaoomination of 
Christians, whose distinguishing views of religion have 
been so long the theme of animadversion, as have been 
those of Unitarians, should be able to refer those who 
would examine them, to authors, where they may be found, 
stated with clearness, and defended with candour* To this 
denomination belong the publishers of the following Ser- 
mons, and with these impressions they present them to the 
pnblick. It is not because the opinions they have em- 
braced have not been ably explained and supported by 
numerous writers of profound erudition and exalted piety, 
that they deem this publication necessary. If the correctn 
ness of religious tenets could be tested by the talents, the 
learning, or the moral worth of those who have maintained 
them, the faith of Unitarians might safely rest on such au- 
thorities as Locke, and Newton, and Clark, and Lardner, 
and Emlyn, and PriesUy, and Price. In the works of 
these distinguished men, and of many others, may be fouu .1 
a vindication of the sentiments they profess. But these arc 
not within the reach of the great body of readers, nor ar ; 
they all adapted to such capacities. The publishers are 
not aware, that the Christian community are possessed of 
a book, which exhibits a connected view of their doctrines 
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m the torn of Serm&nif (and these are notl likdy to be 
iwl by persons of common attauunents,) while Galvniiitt 
have been carefid to ill the vnnid mih seetarian books of 
Wfery descripdon, from the most learned, down to ibt 
child's prhner. The ifisoonrses in this volome, with Ae 
exception of one or two, were delivered by ihe anthor to 
his own people within the last two years, and were not 
written in the expectation that Aey wodd be gri^en to Ao 
world. He has yielded his opinion of the expediency eff 
die publication to the solicitations of Ins friends. Thtff 
form a regular series upon those prominent doctrines of 
Christianity which now divide the two princqial classes, 
called Orihoiax or Caluinuiiekj and Liberal or Umtariofu 
In these discourses is presented, in connected order, a fior 
statement of the doctrines of Calvinism, as laid down by 
dbe most approved writers ; die leading objections to wUcb 
dkoae doctrines are liable, are brought into view, togedier 
with the opimons which liberal Christians oppose to them ; 
and all tltis is done in a style and manner easy to be cmn- 
prehended by ordinary understandings. If the reader 
diould tUnk them not endded to the credit, either of nov- 
elty of arrangement, or originality of argument, he b re- 
minded, diat they were not composed to enlighten the leam'>- 
edf but to instruct a promiscuous assembly. He will find, 
however, what is, p^aps, of more consequence, the grea^ 
grounds of difference between these contending parties, 
stated widi distinctness, and treated with liberality* 

To Christians of all denominations, the subjects discuss-* 
ed in these Sermons are deeply interesting. It is of tin- 
speakdble importance to all who expect salvation upon die 
terms of the gospel to obtain correct views of the divine- 
eharacter and attributes ; of the character of Jesus Christ 
as die Son of God, and the Saviour of the world— just ap- 
Inrefaensions of the nature of that mediation by which man^ 
it redeemed from moral death, and of the duties and ac* 
countability of rational beings. Such considerations, it is 
irill reader diese S<Bnttons acceptable and ujefaL 
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Bat thisre is a further cHie, which entitles them to respect* 
fid atfimtion* . .This arises from the age, tlie experience^ 
and the character of their author. Doctor Bancroft was 
inducted into the Pastoral office in Worcester on .the first 
day of Felmiacy, 1786. His society had found it neces- 
sary 40 separate frtMV) the first parish in tiiis town, in cat^ 
sequence of a difference on doctrinal points. Calvinists 
and Arflunians were the prominent opposing parties of 
that day, to the latter of which the new society were at- 
tached. . And so powerful were the former throughout the 
country, and so exclusive in their intercourse in this vicin* 
ity, that for many years he found few neighbouring cler-* 
gymen diq^osed to reciprocate ministerial labours^ oir wil«' 
fing to recognize his official character. For a long time 
he was excluded from the associations of ministers in this 
county, disowned as a minister, and reviled as a hereticlu 
Under such discouragements, did Dr. Bancroft conmuenea 
the duties of his high vocation. For thirty-six years he 
has continued to discharge the duties df his station with a 
eonristency of character which none have surpassed, and a 
steadiness of purpose from which nothing could divert 
him ; and it is a fact well known to the writer of these in* 
trodactory pages, that the most sealous Calvinists have 
yielded him the praise of an irreproachable life, and of be- 
ing an honourable though formidable opponent. 

After a critical and laborious review of his early opin- 
ions, at a period of life when, nothing but the soberness of 
truth can interest the mind, Dr. Bancroft engaged in com* 
posing the Sermons contained in this volume. He brought 
to the work a mind enlarged and invigorated by a long 
course of study and of practical discipline. They exhibit 
the views of a Divine who has reflected much and read 
extensively ; and the publishers are confident that, if they 
fail to contfince the reader, they will at least assist him in 
establishing his faidi in die concerns of reli^on, enlarge 
his charity to others, and strengtiien his habits of piety and 
virtue. 



THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE, 

f 

THE religious controversy of the day: 
occasioned the delivery of the S6rie$ rf 
sennons contained in this volume. Their 
publication results from the request of those 
who heard them. 

When the discourses were written, the 
audior had no intention of publishing them, 
and was not, therefore, careful particularly 
to note his authorities for the &cts stated. 
This neglect he now regrets, more especial- 
ly in relation to that part of the work which 
contains a succinct history of the corruptions 
of the Papal Church, and of the Protestant 
Reformation ; because a review of Mosheim, 
Priestley, Campbell, and the appropriate 
articles in Rees* Cyclopoedia, (die princi- 
pal authors consulted,) would require more 
time than he has -to bestow on the subject 
The respective statements were made on evi- 
dence deemed substantial ; and, on exam- 
ination, it is presumed they will be gen- 
erally found correct. 
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More than twenty years since, the author 
perused the sermons of Rev. Nichol Scott, 
on the final extinction of the wicked. — 
These sermons being nearly out of print, 
the audior made an abstract of them, which 
on (his occasion has been referred to ; and 
he has now no means of determining how 
far he i% depencknt on them for argument 
and expression. The discourse therefore, 
on this subject, (that no injustice may be 
done,} is presented to the publick as sub* 
stantially the views of an English divine. 

It is not expected that the doctrinal ser* 
mons will be approved by every portion of 
the religious coitimunity ; but the hope is 
entertained that, by the blessing of God, 
they may promote the best interests of 
Christianity. 

Worcester^ May^ 1822. 
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Te can iiscem the face of the iky^ and of the earth ; hui 
how is itj that ye do Hot discern this timef 

JESUS Christy in die cstabHshmeiit of his re-- 
ligkMi, did not ad<^ metsares of compulsiQii. H& 
taagfat men every essential religious truths ^rt^ 
{x)imded laws for the govemiaBnt of their oondacl^ 
and addressed them i^tb the most persoastre mo«^: 
tives. He then left men to act fredy, that the bap* 
piness of his disciples might be the* reward of obe- . 
dience, which flows from an enKghtened mind and 
a teachable temper. 

Our Saviour exhibited the clearest proof of a: 
divine mission. By hb life, he displs^ed tlie.mocal 
worth d his character. To the Jews he stated,^ 
that in him their prophecies were fulfilled : in jljie 
presence of those who followed him, he wrought 
miracles ; and he called on his countrynven to ex* 
amine his doetrines, to reflect on his works^ and to 
» weigh the actions of his life ; and for themselves 

.•3 \ '' 
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determine, whether they mig^t not confidently re- 
oeive his communications, obey his precepts, and 
rely on hb promises. 

This is the substance of the iq^peal in our text« 
In the previous versesi Jesus had observed to those 
who accompanied him. When ye see a cloud rise 
out of the west, straightway ye say, there cometh a 
shower, and so it b ; and when ye perceive the 
soudi wind to blow, ye say, there will be heat, and 
it cometh to pass* Ye hypocrites ! ye can discern 
the &ce of the sky, and of the earth ; but how is it, 
that ye do not discern tlus time ? From usual ap- 
pearances, you form a correct judgment of the ef- 
fects of natural principles ; why do ye not seriously 
attend to the moral dispensations of God, and, by 
the evidence produced; become satisfied of the di* 
vine origin of the doctrines I inculcate ? In our 
subsj^quisnt ccxitext, our Saviogr prefaces a case of 
moral duty with the question. Why, even qf ybui;. 
selves, judge ye not what is right ? Jt is tben evi- 
dent^ that Christ recognized . powers in man to 
judge of the evidence on which his religion i» 
founded, :and to perceive that his instructions are. 
conformable to the unchangeable laws of truth and 
rectitude. 

A number of important inferences may be drawn 
fipom this appeal of cur Saviour to the human rnind^ 

1. Religion in man is a ra^onal and voluntary 
seHrice* 

God has imparted to man the attributes of reasou 
«nd liberty* These constitute him the subject of a 
moral government, and make him capable of vir. 
t|lous action* Take away these faculties, and he 



ceases to be the proper object of rewards ot^ pun- 
ishment* Without moral liberty, man may be the 
instrument of actions which in their effe^s are sal^ 
utary or pernicious ; but in the agent there can be 
neither virtue nor vice. To constitute any course 
of actions good, in a moral sense, the agent must 
be conscious of his duty, and possess a diqxwitioii 
and power to perform it. Actions in which the 
inll of the agent is not concerned, have no proper* 
ty of virtue ; and in their production the powers of 
a moral being are not exercised. The manner in 
whicb the faculties of the human mind are used, 
determines the moral eharacte r. The intention fix* 
es the moral complexion of human conduct. Thfi 
same action in this man is a virtue, and in that a 
vice. An example will fully illustrate this remark. 
Two men unite to feed and clothe a hungry and na* 
ked feUow-being ; ow discharges this humane office 
from a conviction that it is a social duty, of indispen« 
sable obligation— and in him the duty is virtuous and 
worthy of praise ; the otlier adopts this form of be- 
nevolence towards a suflfering object, as the means 
to gain his confidence, and thereby to ensnare and 
ruin him — and this malignant intention renders the 
action vile and wicked. Reason to distinguish 
good from evil, and liberty to choose the on^ and 
refuse the other, render men capable of moral con* 
duct and mc»iil government. This distinction be* 
tween free and necessary agents being taken away^ 
men are let down to the level of beasts, or they te« 
come mere machines, and there is no more moral 
worth in their actions than there is in the effect^ 
produced by the established laws of the natunH 
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kingdom. To suspect the motive, would be on- 
charitable, when the conduct is' habitually good**— 
because the life furnishes to us the best CTidenoe of 
the state of the heart ; but God judgeth not as men 
judge : he looketh at the heart, and decideth on the 
moral worth of our conduct from our secret intention 
and purpose* From every view we can take of our 
subject, it will appear^ that as rational and free be- 
ings we are subjected to moral laws, and that it is 
in the right exercise of our reason and liberty that 
we become religious men. 

2. I infer, it is the duty of men to improve all 
tlie means tl>ey enjoy, to enlighten their minds oa 
the subject of religion. 

To act rationally and freely in the important con- 
cerns of religion, we must know its foundation, and 
be made acquainted with its essential truths and 
duties. We cannot consistently perform the offices 
of religion, while ignorant of its first principles, any 
more than we can converse intelligibly in a hn- 
guage with which we are unacquainted. Suppose 
an individual educated in a country where the true 
rdigion is professed— yet a traditional reception of 
it, without a knowledge of the grounds of his faith 
or the reasons of his hope, would not entitle him to 
praise. Had he been bom in a different country, 
he would have embraced its religion, however false 
and absurd. Is there no advantage, then, it will be 
asked, in the traditional reception of the true relig* 
fon ? Much every way ; chiefly because this is a 
providential means of acquiring the knowledge of 
many religious truths and moral duties, of which 
sm individual would otherwise have been ignorant : 



diese he admits on divine authori^ ; «nd» to nwkv^ 
tain a good consckiice^ . he Itvca in ihdr faofa^fA 
exercbe, add is theid^y formed lo a virtiiOQa iKa*. 
position. Bat his &tth^ being fouoded on an. aect» 
dental circumstanoe of his. nativi^v Aod not beiQ|» 
the result of inquiry and conviction^ has in ittelf oft 
worth. The Parent of Life fiivowrably sfifKMQled 
the place of hia birth^ and by this circomstance his 
religious superstructure is erected on the baus of 
truth ; but from it he himself can cbim no merit* 
But in the man, who cultivates his intsUectual pow- 
ers, who examines the foundation of his religion, 
weighs its evidence, and adopts it on con^viction cC 
its truth, faith is a moral exercise, aoceptajble ta 
God. This man hasi preserved his miiid. free from 
the influence of prejudice, and his heart from the 
bias of sin ; and obedienoe in him is the act of a% 
enlightened judgment, as well as of a aoniid coiin 
science. 

The observadoBS made respecting religioo as a 
system mil apply to its several parts» If our niw. 
derstanding must be convinced before we can.cpii- 
sistsntly profess the belief that a particular jc^Ugioft 
is true, then its peculiar doctrines must be e9(amia« 
ed and understood bdbre we can consistent^ em« 
brace them. To believe . as, this master in theoloi^^ 
or as that church bdieves, is not to g^ve a sufficient 
reason for our &ith. We; stand o& our own loaa* 
dation, not theirs ; their answers wiU AOt be wcq^ 
ed as ours in the day of judginenC The. lighlt of 
private judgment will not be questioned. If w^ 
voluntm-ily zesign.it, we part with our religious. oa* 
pacity, we uq^ermine the foundation of personatre- 
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lighnii and can no longer live in the rational exercise 
of faith or hope. Implicit confidence can never be 
safely reposed on human authority. Religious in* 
stnicterB are forbidden to exercise dominion oveif 
the feith of their feUow-men, but they are directed 
to be the helpers of their joy. 

We are commanded to call no man father^ know- 
ing that one is our Father, who is in heaven. We 
are solemnly warned not to judge one another, 
knowing that every one shall account for himself to 
God. When we resign our understandings and 
consciences to fallible men, and receive human for* 
mularies as the standard of sound doctrine, we re- 
move ourselves from the foundation of the gospel, 
and have no sure basis on which to rest ; and we 
shall be exposed to all the impositions wliich the 
weakness or ignorance, the worldly interests or the 
personal ambition of men can introduce into the 
Christian church. Reason and revelation, I think, 
warrant the position, that every man who seriously 
endeavours to acquire the knowledge of divine 
truth, and habitually practises according to the dic- 
tates of an enlightened conscience, wUl be accepted 
at the final judgnient ; but the individual who com- 
plies with this condition of acceptance can be pos- 
itively ascertained only by him who- knows the 
heart. To the serious consideration of those who 
feel disposed to condemn a brother merely for his 
Christian opinions, I present the reproof of our Sa- 
viour to his disciples. Ye know not what spirit ye 
are of« 

As the understanding of a man must be enlight- 
encki, and his judgment convinced, before he can 
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eon^stently embrace any system of doctrioCy I 
infer^ 

3* That uniformity of religious opinion is not 
to be expected even among Christians. 

The natural understandings of men diffisr, their 
education is dissimilar^ and their course of life is^va*, 
rious. These circumstances lead to different views 
of religion and of all other subjects* A truth that 
is plain and evident to the man of ten talentSf may 
be unintelligible to him who possesses \mt one. 
What you deem to be a mere rite of religion, your 
neighbour may hold as a fundamental principle of 
the go^L No one ought to adopt the opinion of 
another against the dictates of his own mind. Spec* 
ulative difibrences, when accompanied with Christ- 
ian virtues in the life, should not be made the occa- 
doQ of uncharitableness among disciples who ac« 
knowledge a common Master. Is this opening too 
widely the door of charity ? Look into the New 
Testament, and there learn the term of admission 
into the Christian church. This is simply a con- 
fession of faith in Jesus as the Messiah. Such was 
the confession of Peter— //> believe and are sure 
thai thou art the Christy the Son of the livwg God* 
And of Mary-—/ believe that thou art the Christy 
the Son qfOod. On this conCcssion, Philip baptiz* 
ed the Samaritan converts and the eunuch of Ethi- 
opia. On a similar profession of iaith, Sc Paul bap- 
tized the jailer and other Gentile disciples. If the 
acknowledgment of Jesus Christ as the Son of God 
was all the apostles required for admission into the 
Christiaa con;^munity, sliall we demand more, and 
dtejof the Christianity of tho man who, professing 
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tfie.fiamedF Chriist, manifests by Us life that he 
faithfully observes the directh^ns of his divine Lord ? 
Shall we exclude from our fellowsliip all who do 
not receive the whole system of doctrines which we 
believe to be revealed in the gospel? We shall 
then probably exclude from our charity the greater 
nuLii^r df Christian professors- Should our prin-- 
cipic of fellowship be generally adopted, the Christ- 
ian church could never be relieved' from bitter dfs* 
putes and destructive divisions. 

The signs of the times led my Reflections to our 
present subject. Many of this audience know that' 
the history of American Unitarianism, originally is- 
sued from a British press, has lately been re-pub« 
lished in our Commonwealth, and a strong appeal 
made to the publick on the systen^ of doctrifle 
therein unfolded. The purpose of the Editors 
probably was to depress Unitarianism in our coun- 
try, by the weight of publick odium. They in^n*' 
uated that Unitarian Ministers, in the apprehension 
that their cause would not bear the light, were en- 
deavouring to promote it in a secret and insidious 
manner. On this representation of timidity and' 
concealment, the Editors exclaim, ** Are these the 
true representatives of the Apostles and martyrs, 
glorifying God by an open profession of his gospel, 
and not ashamed to own their Lord before men ? 
Is this the simplicity and godly sincerity of the gos- 
pel?'' Thus assailed, Unitarian Ministers were 
compelled publickly to vindicate themselves. They ' 
corrected the gross errours in the statement of their 
opponents, explained their opinions, and adduced 
Jiyriptural authority for their support. Whether 



flie general effect on the publick mind corresponds 
with the expectations of those who originated the 
dispute^ the present state of the Unitarian contro- 
veniy in our country will decide* Prejudices are 
in some degree subsiding. Learned Theologians 
with us now defend their peculiar tenets in the 
spirit of our religion!. 

The time for inquiry and investigation ils come ; 
and our citissens^ liberated from the shackles of a 
national establishment, will not receive the dogmas 
of sohoolmen as the truths of revelation. On the 
minds of the clergy of our Commonwealth there is 
no bias from a view to the emolument of high ec« 
clesiastical offices, nor from a fear of ecclesiastical 
censures, which the civil power will enforce by the 
forfeiture of salaries, by fines and imprisonment* 
Theae circumstances are highly favourable to free 
and candid inquiry, and they tend to elevate the 
character of a Christian community* But all hu- 
man advantages are attended with inconvenience^ 
and are liable to abuse. When men think for 
themselves, they form different opinions even on 
subjects the most important ; and if they hold their 
peculiar sentiments with an uncandid spirit, and re- 
fuse Christian fellowship with those who differ 
from them, the society of Christians must be di- 
vided into numberless sects, and few of them will 
possess the means to support the publick institi|« 
tions of the gospel in a respectable manner* Most 
of those who acknowledge the divine origin of 
Christianity embrace all the principles that are es- 
sential to its effectual establishment. Let Christ* 

4 
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ians, then, in forbearance and charity, permit each 
other to judge for themselves reacting doctrines, 
in the explanation of which the wisest and best 
men have disagreed, and then they may mutually 
co-operate in promoting tlie reign of their common 
Lord. 

Professors with us, at the present day, may be 
classed in two great divisions, Calvinists and Liberal 
or Unitarian Christians. Perhaps the most distin- 
guishing point of difference between them respects 
the office of reason in the sacred concerns of relig- 
km. The Calvinists style themselves the orthodox, 
evangelical professors ; and they require that the 
mysteries of nevelation, as they denominate them, 
should be received, though these cannot be ex- 
plained, in humble submission to Divine Wisdom. 
Numbers of this class seem disposed to attribute 
opposition to their peculiar system of faith to the 
obstinacy of a mind not rectified by divine grace. 
Some more ardent, altogether deny the Christian!^ 
of those who reject their peculiar views. In an« 
swer to these allegations, we say, that, among all de- 
nominations, worthy and unworthy professors may 
be found — that, in each, the most perfect disciples 
have occasion to lament their weakness and their 
failings^^nd that, with every denomination, the 
fruits manifested by the life and conversation should 
furnish the rule of charitable judgment, and not 
doctrinal opinions. 

. In rcrspect to the office of reason in religious 
concerns, we hold, that without the exercise of rea« 
son, no man can be a consistent disciple of Jesus 
Christ. Indeed^ we perceive that Calvinists never 



ivfect the authority of reason, when it can be brought 
to support their positions. We hold» that by the 
exercise of reason a judgment is formed of the evi* 
dence by which our religion is proved to be true^— 
by reason we make up our opinions of the doctrines 
contained in the sacred scriptures — and by reason 
we prcmounce on the purity and excellence of the 
precepts and institutions of the gospeL Though 
we do not pretend to comprehend God in his attii« 
butes, in his works or ways, yet we say that our 
duty extends no further than our capacity for 
knowledge extends ; and that we cannot consist* 
ently admit any *position as a doctrine of divine rev* 
elation, which consists of a set of terms conveying 
no distinct ideas to the mind, much less if it involve 
a direct contradiction, or b manifestly opposed to 
admitted principles of rectitude and goodness. De- 
ny this, and we are denied the power to distinguish 
between a true and false religion, between good 
and evil, between virtue and vice. 

You, my candid hearers, are witnesses that, in 
my general course of preaching, I have dwelt on the 
undisputed doctrines of revelation, and on the im^ 
portant duties of the Christian character; though 
I have not studied concealment of my opinion on 
any religious subject, but as occasion dictated have, 
as far as I understood it, declared unto you the 
whole counsel of Qod. Unusual attention is at this 
day given to doctrinal questions on which Christ- 
ians have divided. Disquisitions on these sub- 
jects are now circulated among every class in soci. 
cty, by the distribution of sermons, religious tracts, 
and theological journals ; and the peculiar tenets of 
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the two great divisions of believers are flPequentljr 
made the subject of conversation in our families. 
Under these circumstances, I think it expedient to 
give my opinion from the pulpit, on the important 
questions now agitated. Assured of your attention 
and candour, I intend to deliver a course of ser- 
mons on Christian theology. My plan is extensive, 
and embraces the unity of Ood-«*-the derived exist* 
ence and divine commission of Jesus Christ, the 
Mediator— the primitive state of the Christian 
church— 'the corruptions and abuses introduced by 
ecclesiasticks, and particularly by the Roman Pon- 
tiff-^the nature and extent of the Reformation in 
the sixteenth century— the system of Calvin— the 
peculiar doctrines of revelation — the design of the 
positive institutions of the gospel — and the rewards 
and punishments of a future world. Relying on 
your support, I shall, with as few intermissions as 
possible, on the morning of every sabbath, God 
granting me bodily and mental strength, deliver a 
discourse on a doctrinal subject, till the design, of 
which I now give the outlines, shall be executed* 

In conclusion, 

Let us, iTiy respected hearers, improve the means 
we^ enjoy for the acquisition of Christian knowU 
edge. May we not hold the truth in unrighteous- 
ness, but live in the maintenance of a conscience 
void of offence towards God and man. Then we 
shall be able to give an answer to every man who 
asketh us the reason of the hope which is in us* 
The moral excellence of the gospel will not only 
entertam our minds, but also purify our hearts, and 
form us to the disposition requisite to enjoy the fu- 
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lure rewards it promises to its obedient disciples. 
h this world we shall realize the support, the coa* 
solation, and joy, which Christianity b fitted ta 
yield to those who are imbued with its spirit ; and, 
at the close of our probation, we shall be found of 
our Judge in peace ; and the approving sentence 
will be pronounced on us individually. Well done, 
good and ftithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord* 
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■JUailS GHEI9T DOBS NOT POSSESS THE ATTBIBUTES Ot^ 

fOTBEME DIVINIT?. 



JOHN zvii. 3. 



This %$ life eternal f ikai they mtghi know ihee^ the only 
true Godf and Jeeut Christy whom thou hast sent. 

EFFECTUALLY to defend the Christian sys. 
tern, we must separate from it the corruptions which 
Ignorant or designing men have introduced. In this 
age of inquiry and investigation, neither the sanc- 
tion which time gives to generally received opin- 
ions, nor the solemnity associated with important 
religious doctrines will support principles opposed 
to the obvious sense of scripture, and to the simple 
dictates of reason. 

The Unitarian controversy has been forced on 
liberal Christians; and it becomes our bounden 
duty to contend earnestly for the faith once deliver- 
ed to the saints. We reject the doctrine of the 
Trinity, because, by its admission, we must receive 
as a doctrine of revelation, and as a term of Christ- 
ian fellowship, a number of words which either 
have no meaning, or amount to a plain contradic-^ 



tbn ; and because, in our apprehension, the doc* 
trine is opposed to the particular and the general 
hnguage of scripture respecting the character of 
God. 

The Unity of God is an essential principle of true 
religion* The Divine Unity b inculcated in every 
part of the bible, as the basis of exalted piety. la 
the Old Testament, Moses, with the highest solem« 
nity, summons the attention of Iris people to this 
great truth — Hear^ O Israel ! the Lord our Ood is 
one Lard. On this foundation, our Saviour erects all 
pious offices* — '^ Hear, O Israel ! the Lord our God 
is one Lord ; and thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength. Mo« 
ses informs the Israelites that the knowledge of the 
Divine Unity was a great purpose of the communi- 
cations of Heaven to them. — *^Unto thee it was 
shewed, that thou mightest know that he is God : 
there is none else beside him.'' The prophet Isai« 
ah, speaking in the name of the Almighty, says, 
*< I am the Lord ; there is none else ; there is no God 
beside me." In the New Testament, our Saviour 
confirms this fundamental religious truth— ^** This 
h life eternal, that they might know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.'' 
This essential verity St. Paul asserts in his epistle 
to Timothy.—" There is one God, and one Medi- 
ator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus ;" 
and to the Corinthians he declares, ** To us there is 
but one God, the Father, of whom are all things, 
and we in him, and one Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom are all things, and we by him." 
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I oecsd not adduce more passages erf* scripture to 
prove the UniQr of God« All Trinitarians prefess 
to hold this doctrine ; but we think their opiniens 
on this most important subject to be subversive of 
the Divine Unity, They rej^esent God as one be- 
ing^ existing in three persons, the Father, the Son» 
and the Holy Ghost. Each of these persons has 
a distbct and separate province of aetion, and in it 
each has liis own foil and complete agency* In the 
salvation of sinners, the office of the Father is dis» 
tinct from that of the Son, and the office of the Son 
as distinct from that (rf* the Holy Ghost. Each of 
these persons is self-existent, and possessed of ail 
divine attributes. Are these three persons one God« 
or three Gods ? In the Trinitarian creed, Christ is 
lepresented as the second person in the Godhead, 
co-existent and co-equal with the Father, and of 
himself *' very God." In opposition to the Trini- 
tarian formulary, we believe that Jesus Christ is a 
being of derived existence, and therefore cannot 
possess the attributes of supreme divinity. We 
acknowledge him as the Son of God, the anointed 
Saviour of sinners, and the constituted Jud^ of 
man ; but we hold that, in his high and benevolent 
agency, as Mediator, he acted under a commission 
given him by the one true God^ who is over all 
blessed foreven 

The character and office of Jesus Christ will be 
liie subject of the present discourse. To ita con- 
sideration, this audience, I trust, will bring minds 
free from prejudice. My present purpose is to 
make it apparent that Jesus Christ is a being dis- 
tinct from God, and subordinate to him. In doing 



Ais» ^ f hall V9|trpdiice np metaphf sinl 9r^iiieiits» 
nor adduce ^ay hutman aijithoritj. The proqrC 
^brought io wppoft of the proposition mil be ^ 
pbiQ and es^press ^eelaraticfna of our S^v^our him^ 
^dff and qne or tW/Q p^issages from thp episUes of 
Su Paul. 

I ahall pie^ent the wbjeqt to yqur deliberate 
judgment under the foUowifig proportions. 

I. JeiMis Christ deolar<^ hamaelf to be a being 
distinct from God. 

9* He disclaimed the .esaentiid attributes of Su* 
ptenie DiviQity, underived power, qmnisciencet and 
abaolttte ^goodness ; and he proclaimed his inferior* 
i^ to the Father. 

3. He appeared in our world as the Measenger 
fif.Gadf and preached to men not his own doctrines^ 
h^ the doatiines of God who sent him. 

4» Christ himself prayed to God as the only 
proper object of worship, and directed. his disciples 
to oCer their prayers tp God throi^gh him as the 
Mediator. 

5^ Having completed the business of his mis- 
sion on earthy Jesus ascended to his God in heaven, 
aod th^re received the reward of his obedifpce .to 
the Divine WiU unto death, even the dqtth pf t^ 



On these high and important points, .^. decora* 
tiona of our Saviour must be sati^cU^ry^to alL fit 
will be my endeavour to make cpnvnents on his 
declamtaons, in a manner that may be fu^y under- 
stood, even by those who are least acquainted with 
religious controversy. . 

5 
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1* Jesus Christ declared himself to be a being 
disdnct from God. Our ttxt may be first stated in 
proof of this position.— " Jesus lifted up his eyes to 
heaven, and said, Father, the hour is come ; g!ori« 
fy thy Son, that thy Son also may glorify thee. As 
thou hast given him power over all flesh, that he 
should give eternal life to as many as thou hast 
given him. And this is eternal life, that they should 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent. I have glorified thee on the 
earth : I have finished the work which thou gavest 
me to do. And now, O Father, glorify thou me 
with thine own self, with the glory I had with thee 
before the world was.'' Is it possible that two be* 
ings should be more clearly distinguished from 
each other, than Christ here distinguishes himself 
from God? In the passage, he speaks of himself in 
his most exalted character, as the Messiah, execut- 
ing a divine commission, and giving eternal life to 
man. What is its obvious meaning? There is 
only one true God — ^Jesus is the Christ, or the 
anointed of God, whom he sent into the world, to 
whom he gave power to confer eternal life on the 
children of God ; a declaration that Jesus had ac- 
complished the moral purpose, for which God sent 
him into the world, and thereby manifested the glo« 
ly of the Being who thus sent him ; and a devout 
prayer that he might be admitted to the divine 
presence, there to receive the honour and glory ap- 
pointed as the reward of the faithful execution of 
the office of Mediator on earth. If any one doubt 
whether, in these passages, Christ speaks of himself 
as a distinct being from God—subordinate to him 
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leceivii^ a commission from him^nvested with 
power for its execution-*--declanng the accomplish- 
ment of the high purposes of his embassy — and in^ 
Yoking the reward of obedience to a divine com- 
mands—let him try to put similar sentiments into 
plainer language. Under this head of our subject^ 
it is not necessary to quote more passages. The 
eame distinction will be apparent in every text pro- 
duced on subsequent points. Though Trinitarians 
admit the Unity of God, they contend for three 
persons in the Godhead. While they object to the 
common meaning of the term person, in their rea- 
9oniiigs they adQpt it in its usual sense ; and unless 
the general acceptation of the tern> be admitted, ei- 
ther their arguments are unintelligible or their con- 
elusions do not follow from their premises. I can 
form no other conception of three persons as sepa- 
rate agents, than of three beings ; nor of a Godhead 
qf Father, Son, and Holy Gho^t, than of three Gods. 

The Jews of our Saviour's day accused him of 
blasphemy, and alleged that, being a man, he made 
himself God. Did Jesus on this occasion claim the 
attributes of Deity ? Hear his own reply. " Jesus 
answered them— Is it noc written in your law, I 
9aid ye are gods? If he called them gods unto 
whom the word of God came, and the scripture 
cannot be broken ; say ye of him whom the Father 
bath sanctified and sent into the world, Thou blas- 
phemest ; because I said, I am the Son of God?" 

2. Jesus Christ disclaimed the essential attri- 
butes of Supreme Divinity, underived power, om- 
niscience, and absolute goodness ; and he proclaim^ 
od his inferiority to the Father. 
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Oiir Savicmr claimed not for himsidf undemei 
power.—** Verily, verily, I say unto you, the So* 
can do nothing of himaelf. Of myself I^can do 
nothing.'' After his resurrection, and In bis last 
address to his disciptes, his language is — ** AH flow- 
er is given unto me, in heaven and on earth. '* In 
these passages, Christ is speaking of the moral p<ir« 
poses of his mediatorial office. In one of them h^ 
affirms, that of himself he could do nothiitg ; and in 
the other, that he was invested with power from 
God to carry to consummation the high purposed 
of his kingdom. 

When one asked him — ^^*Good Master, what 
good thing shall I do, that I may havciietemal life ? 
Jesus said unto him. Why callest thou me good ? 
there is none good but one, that is God." God alone 
possesses original, inexhaustible, infinite goodness* 
We h;ive brought the clearest proof that Christ 
acknowledged himself a being distinct from God r 
arid we here learn that he disclaimed the goodness 
which is an attribute of Deity. 

Omniscience our Saviour also disclaimed. Pre- 
dicting the heaviest judgments to his countrymen, 
and at the same time, in the opinion of many, di* 
recting the minds of his disciples to the day of final 
retribution, he declares — ** Of that day and that 
hour kno^eth no man, nor the angels which are in 
heaven, neitlier the Son ; but the Father.'' In lan- 
guage which cannot be mistaken, Jesus here avers, 
that in respect to the precise period when the pre* 
^ted judgments would be inflicted, be himself 
wto ignorant, and that God only knew it. The 
Hianqer iq which an attempt i^ mado to evade tb^ 
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I shall notice in ffib Olds6 6f Aie |Msevit diiicftf umil ' 
An aVov^iJ «r kiferioritf to ObA k knplfod In evu 
try text sdi^tftd fo sufipott our se^nd po«ktom«.*ay 
I shaU add<ice one dir«btly t6 this polnt^^^' M^ Fik 
thiM* is grMtef thAn L" Otff SaviMf^ ift tfie plit^ 
wli^re this dedtarlttldn b iMAe, WSa^ lAlittssingM* 
dfecij^es oh the subject df his deatht anA dpcfiiii«g^ 
sonA:es of cotfifeft to themi tkPtti the pfo^pecw 
iHiich hi» rtdutVidtibii (vcfuld pre^ift to their vfePvr; 
and, as the gteateM sUp)<>6rt t6 their mind^ he ^tateii 
that the moral {Surposes of bis reign WdoVBi be eotl« 
suftimated by the als§ista[nce of God^ ^ ^tuce I 
leave with yoii ; mf p^a^e 1 give unto jx>vl. L^ 
not yo<ir lifeart be ttoubled, neither let it be afhild* 
If ye loVed me, ft would rejoice bt^Use I said) t 
go unto the Father ; for nky FMther is gt«htei- thatt 
h I love the Father ; and as the Fathet giive mfc 
commanditM^nt, even so I do«'* Christ evidently 
here speaks of hiittself in his most esel^ted chaise* 
ter, and abscAotely disdalmd iln equality with the 
Father. 

S» Jesui Christ declares thut he appesitd in our 
world a the Messenger of God ( and that he praich- 
ed not his own docbrinesy but those of his Fathet 
who sent him. 

Numerous paBSSsgcn ihight^be brought in ^a^ppoit 
of thb position. I must be satisfied nHth A feiv of 
the most select.*-*^* I dm <iome in my l^athei^i 
namct Then cried Jesus in die Wmple, I am Htft 
come of myiielfy but he that Mint itie is tme. I pt^ 
ceeded forth attd came frbta Giod ; taditheir cUMe I 
of myself; but he sent die. luy^iidiv^ Itt ilM 
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mine, but his that sent me. Then teid Jesus uaM^ 
them, When ye have Mfted up the Son of Mai^ 
then shall ye know that I am he, and tiiat I can do 
nothing of myself ; but as my Father taught me, I 
speak these things. I have not spoken of myself { 
but the Father, who sent me, he gave me a com* 
mandment, what I should say, and what I should 
speak.'' In a prayer addressed by our Saviour to 
God, we find the following expressions-*-'^ I have 
given unto them the words which thou gavest me ; 
and they have received them, and have known 
surely that I came out from thee ; and they have 
believed that thou didst send me.'' All these texts 
have an immediate reference to the high moral 
purposes of the divine mission of Jesus Christ* 
Additional comments are not necessary ; their 
meaning cannot be made more plain by any rp« 
marks of mine. 
^ 4. Jesus Christ prayed to God, as the great ob- 
ject of worship ; and he directed his disciples to 
offer their prayers to God through him as the one 
Mediator^ 

Every Christian knows that our divine Lord has 
set us an example as respects the duty of prayer, 
as well as in all other instances of piety and virtue. 
He joined with his countrymen in the publick offi- 
ces of their religion, and often retired for private 
devotion. But every Christian does not attend to 
the fidr inference from these facts, that Christ must 
be a being subordinate to God, to whom his pray- 
ers are directed. Let us then hear the language of 
our Saviour in prayer. — <* Jesus lifted up his eyes, 
and said^ Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard 



mt ; and I knew that thou hearest me aluvajs ; but 
because of the people which stand by, I said it, 
that they may *believe that thou hast sent me/' 
These expressions of thanks have reference to the 
success of his ministry. Attend to his petitions 
when oppressed by personal suffering.-^*^ Then 
suth he unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrow*' 
ful even unto death. And he went a little farther, 
and fell on his face, and prayed, saying, O my Fa* 
ther, if it be possible, let this cup pass firom me r 
nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt. He 
went away the second time, and prayed, saying, O 
my Father, if this cup may not pass away from me 
except I drink it, thy will be done. When they 
came to the place which b called Calvary, there 
they crucified him, and the malefactors, one on the 
right hand, and the other on the left. Then said 
Jesus, Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do. And when Jesus had cried with a 
loud voice, he said. Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit; and gave up the ghost'' These 
are the expressions not of Supreme Divinity, but 
of a being dependent and actually suffering. 

Christ not only prayed to God himself, but he 
also directed his disciples to offer their prayers, not 
to him, but to God through him as Mediator. — 
** Ye have not cliosen me, but I have chosen you, 
and ordained you, that ye should go and bring forth 
fruit, and that your fruit should remain ; that what- 
soever ye shall ask of the Father in my name, he 
may give it you. In that day ye shall ask me 
nothing. Verily, verily, I say unto you, whatso- 
ever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will 



give i% yp». At iM daor ye ^ball ask in m}' name jr 
and 1 9ay not unto yo^, that I will pray the Fathcf 
for you^ for the Father him^lf lovelh you ; becau^ 
fp h^ye iQV^d nie, am) (lave bfelie ved that I cs^me out 
^XHn^G^Qd.*' The pi^'^er vr^lHch 9u^ Lord taught 
^s ^iseiplee ;i|5 a^ress^fi to God the Father, in 

^« |e^0 Christ jiavtijig accofliiplUhed the bp^* 
ufsp 4^ Ipb nu^sion ;pfi earth, ascended to God in 
^eaven, .^iid there ff^eivcd the reward of his obe« 
4)Gnce'tp ithe ^fv^ie yffil^ ev^ unto 4cath9 the death 
ff the cross. 

Xiffx :$a¥ipur tu|i)»?)f dap^ared tp his fpllpwer^ 
ftaX ;he 4l)QuId .^cend tp glory ; i^ his inspired 
apo^es inform us of lys actual ascent to the glo* 
ry and honotu* which were provided for him in 
lieaven. Christ thus ^dd^^^^^^Q^s God in our subise* 
qment context**—** I have glorified thee on the earth s. 
I have finished the work which thou gavest me to 
4o« And DOW| O Father, glorify thou me widi 
thine . own self, with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was." After his resurrec* 
tion, he sent the following message to his imn^e- 
diate disciples—** Go to my {brethren, and say unto 
them, J ascend unto my Father and your Father, 
and to my God and your God." 

The apostle Paul gives us a description of the 
honpurs to which Christ is raised.-—** Being found 
in &shion as a man, be humbled himself, and be* 
came obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross: wherefore, God also hath highly exalted 
him, and given him a name, which is above every 
name ; that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
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boiT, of things in heaven» and things in earth, and 
things under the earth; and that every tongue . 
shoukl confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the 
glory of God the Father.'* The same apostle, 
speaking of the empire of Christ in heaven, says, 
** He must reign till he has put all things under 
his feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed 
is death. When all things shall be subdued unto 
him, then shall the Son also himself be subject un- 
to him that put all things under him, that God may 
be an in all." 

What is the import of the passages from scrip* 
ture now recited ? It will be recollected, that with 
theexception of one or two texts from the writings 
of St. Paul, they are the very words of our Saviour 
himself. Do they not fully prove the truth of our 
respective propositions ? Do they not warrant the 
reception of the following positions as Christian 
verities? There is one only God, and Jesus Christ 
was his messenger to men. Christ does nqt pos* 
sess the essential attributes of Deity— Christ was 
sent into our world by God--^wrought miracles in 
confirmation of his divine mission by power deriv- 
ed from God^-delivered messages committed to 
him by the Father of Being— -prayed God to sue* 
ceed the moral purposes of his reign<— attested his 
sincerity by the sacrifice of his life*— arose from the 
grave and ascended to heaven, and was there crown* 
ed with honour and glory^ and empowered to con« 
summate the design of his office as Mediator^ 
Thb great and merciful purpose being acoom* 
plished, he will resign his commission into the 

6 
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band <rf* God who gave it, and God will be all ia 
all. The declarations of Christ were made not ia 
figures of speech, nor under allusions to the rites 
^nd ceremonies instituted by Moses, but in lan- 
guage the most simple and plain. 

Was it the sole intention of any writer to show 
that a particular being was not God, could he use 
phraseology more fully expressive of his desiga 
than that which Jesus Christ here adopts respect- 
ing himself? Admit the supposition that Christ is 
very God, and what contradictions and absurdities 
follow ! At the same time he was in heaven encir« 
ded with all the attributes of Deity, and on earth ia 
fiishion as a man. He was the being sending, and 
the being sent ; he was the being praying, and the 
being to whom the prayer was addressed ; from 
himself he received a commbsion for a high pur* 
pose ; to himself returned this commission, that he 
himself might be all in all ; and, further, the mere 
idea of which must shock the moral sensibility of 
every mind, God, a spiritual being, who is not 
confined to place, nor excluded from it, ascended 
from earth to heaven clothed with a body. 

Trinitarians attempt to give a meaning to the 
above passages, in consistency with their peculiar 
doctrine. They .represent Christ as a bcbg of a 
complex character, existing with two minds or 
souls, a divine and an human, and that he is very 
God and very man. They refer all the declarations 
of our Saviour, which we have recited, to his human 
nature ; and affirm that, by this method of interpret 
tation, they preserve the harmony of scripture, and 
give a consistent sense to passages vi^ich speak of 
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Jesos as a being of derived existence, and acting 
under a divine commission, suffering and dying, 
and those virhich ascribe to him the perfections of 
Deity. But can two distinct minds, the one infinite 
and the other finite, constitute one being? This 
distinction between the human and divine nature of 
Christ is not found in the bible. No passages caii 
be brought which expressly contain this doctrine, 
and the general phraseology of scripture is directly 
opposed to it« This distinction, we believe, was 
invented in the school of theologians, to avoid a con« 
chision otherwise unavoidable ; and invented in an 
age when hypothesis, and not investigation and ex- 
periment, was made the basis of all' science. But 
even thb distinction, unfounded as I conceive it to 
be, will not, I apprehend, answer the purpose for 
which it is adduced. Let us test it by two of the 
texts above rccitbd.— -"My Father is greater than I." 
Christ was addressing his disciples on the highest 
design of his mediatorial office when he made this 
declaration, and therefore speaking of himself in 
his most exalted character ; and, as a ground of 
confidence, he mentions the assistance which God 
would grant him in the j>rosecution of his sacred 
trust. Allow that the assertion has reference only 
to the human nature of Christ, and wc make him 
solemnly declare that, as it respects power to re-an- 
imate the dead, and to raise his disciples to eternal 
life, God is greater than man. In men we should 
say this is triflfng with sacred things. Take next 
the prediction of divine judgments — ^* Of that day 
and that hour knoweth no man, no not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Fs^* 
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ther." The comparison is not here made between 
the human and the divine nature of Christ ; there 
can be no pretence for this. We here find a regu- 
lar gradation from man to God* No man knovveth 
this day, no, nor the angels of heaven, nor the Son 
of God, but the Father only. The rank of the Son 
is above that of the angels, and mufet refer to him 
in his most exalted character. In this character he 
knew not the day. The declaration is made in the 
same form in which Christ speaks of sitting in judg- 
ment on the human race, and no intimation is giv. 
en that the assertion is limited. To suppose then, 
under these circumstances, that Jesus knew not the 
day as man, but knew it as a divine person, is to 
suppose an equivocation altogether unworthy of an 
instructer of truth and righteousness. What should 
we think of the veracity of a man who, having one 
eye defective, should direct a sound organ to an ob- 
ject clearly within his vision ; and then, without any 
qualification, and on a subject, too, the most im« 
portant, should solemnly declare that he did not see 
this object — mentally meaning that he did not see it 
with the defective eye, though he had a clear sight 
of it with that which was perfect ? 

Reflecting, my Christian brethren, on the volun- 
tary mission of our Saviour, and on his suflSsrings 
and death in the execution of his benevolent design 
to deliver us from the pollutions of sin, and to re- 
deem us from the empire of death, let us, gratefuV 
for his med'iation,».imbibe his spirit, and adorn ot^r 
lives with the virtues of his religion. At his sec- 
ond appearing, may we be found of him in peace^ 
without spot and blameless. 
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TBB HIOfANITARIAN AMD ARUN DOCTRINE RESPfiCfltfa 

THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST* 



JOHN viii. 58. 

Jtms said unto Aemj Verily y verily ^ I say unto yott, hefart 

Abraham imu, I am. 

UNITARIAN Christians of the present day 
may be divided into two classes. One of these be« 
lieve that our Saviour existed prior to his appear- 
ance on earth; the other maintain that he was 
merely a man, chosen by God to be his distin- 
guished Prophet to his brethren of the human fam- 
ily ; to whom the spirit of inspiration was given 
without measure ; and who was invested with pow- 
er from on high to qualify him to be the great agent 
in accomplishing the purposes of divine mercy in 
the salvation of sinners. 

The Humanitarian doctrine is the most simple^ 
and approaches nearest to the methods which God 
has usually adopted for the moral instruction and 
improvement of the world of mankind. Jesus was 
bom pf a woman, he lived as a man liveth, and di- 
ed as men die. Jesus is spoken of as a man, where 
the inspired writer pontrasts the eifects of the apos- 
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tacy with the benefits resulting from the mediation 
of Christ. — "For since by man came death, by 
man came alto the resurrection of the dead. For 
as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive." The dispensation which preceded 
the gospel was founded by a man; and the de- 
t^onding language of the apostles of Jesus» at his 
crucifixion, make it apparent that, during his life, 
they supposed him to have been a mere man ; and 
after his resurrection they no where express the sur* 
prise which they must have felt, on the dbcovery 
of the existence and rank which their Lord held in 
heaven before his advent into our world* Peter, in 
the first sermon he preached, and which was deliv- 
ered at the moment of the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, speaks in the following manner of his divine 
Master — ^* Ye men of Israel, hear these words : 
Jesus, a man approved of God among you by mira- 
cles, and wonders, and signs, which God did by 
him in the midst of you." St Paul, when ad- 
dressing the philosophers of Athens respecting 
God, the doctrine of repentance, the resurrection, 
and the final judgment, adopts the following lan- 
guage — "God hath appointed a day in which he 
will judge the world in righteousness by that man 
whom he hath ordained ; whereof he hath given as- 
surance unto all men, in that he hath raised him 
from the dead." Our view thus fiir favours the 
Humanitarian scheme. I candidly acknowledge 
that many texts found in the New Testament are 
difficult to be reconciled' with any other -doctrine ; 
nnd I as freely express an opinion, that, by this 
doctrine, no revealed truth is lessened in its author- 
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itjr, no law b weakened in its force, nor is anjr 
promise diminished in its influence. Our Christ- 
ian faith and' hope rest not on the- metaphysical 
character of our Saviour, but on the evidence he 
IS'oduced of a divine coqimission to state the con* 
ditions of acceptance with God, and to give an as*" 
surance of eternal life to all who obey him. But 
the sacred writers are ever consistent with them* 
selvesi and consistent with each other. We may 
not from a given number of texts form an hypothe- 
sis, and force all other parts of scripture to support 
it. This would be to impose a meaning on the in- 
spired writers, and not to take a ineaning from 
them* There are many passages of the New Tes- 
tament which it would be very difficult for me, in 
consistency with the established rules of language, 
to accommodate to the Humanitarian scheme ; and 
can we, without doing violence to the general rep- 
resentation of the evangelists and aposdes, respect- 
ing the character and office, the agency and death, 
the exaltation and government of Christ, make these 
comport with the supposition that Christ was a mere 
man? 

Arians hold that Jesus Christ, a created be-* 
ing, existed in heaven before his appetnince on 
earth ; that in an appropriate sense he is the Son of 
God, the brightness of his Father's glory and the 
express image of his person ; that God appointed 
him to be the Mediator of a covenant of grace 
and mercy; that in conformity to this appoint-* 
menty Christ commenced his ministry with men ; 
establishf^d the conditions of pardon and salvation ; 
taught the truths pertaining to life eternal ; set an 
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example of obedience to all his disciples ; yielded 
himself to the death of the cross ; arose from the 
dead, and, ascending to heaven, was invested with 
power to superintend the moral concerns of our 
world ; and finally to raise the human race from the 
grave, and confer and inflict on them the retribu- 
tions of a righteous judgment. 

The difference between a being of underived ex-* 
istence, and one whose existence is derived, is infi« 
nite* This distinction should ever be made be- 
tween.God and his Son, Christ our Saviour. — 
Though Arians admit that Jesus Christ is exalted in 
rank, and possessed of power to carry into effect the 
high purposes above mentioned ; yet they hold that 
this exalted existence was derived from God ; that 
the power to execute the commission of Mediator 
IS derived power ; and that the merciful and benev- 
olent design accomplished by the ministry of the 
Saviour had its origin in the goodness of the one 
living and true God. On God, therefore, our 
minds should rest as the original author of all bles* 
sings, and as the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The character and station of Christ I shall now 
endeavour to discuss under the following proposi- 
tions. 

1. The proof from scripture, that our Saviour 
existed in heaven before his appearance on earth. 

2. The proof from scripture, that the appear- 
ance of our Saviour on earth was an act of humilia- 
tion and debasement^ 

3. The power and majesty which the scriptures 
attribute to Christ, in carrying into execution llie 
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purposes of divine mercy, in the salvation of man| 
are inconsistent with, the supposition of his mere 
humanity. 

1. The proof from Scripture, that our Saviour 
existed in heaven before his appearance on earth. 

The apostle Paul, in the first chapter of bis epis** 
tie to the Colossians, speaks of our Saviour in the 
following language — ** Who is the image of the in-, 
visible God, the first bom of every creature," Ther 
Greek word here translated, first born of every crea- 
ture, in its original sense is, I believe^ applied to 
the first bom child of a family. If the apostle uses, 
it in this sense, it must mean, that of all created be« 

* 

ings Jesus Christ was the first. St John's descrip- 
tion of the character of Christ comports with this, 
meaning--**^ The beginning of the creation of God." 
An apostle also declares, that *^ He is before all 
things." Hear the language of our Siaviour him* 
self on the subject before us^ " Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, before Abraham was, I am. No man 
ascendeth up to heaven but be that came down 
from heaven, even the Son of Man who was in 
heaven. What if ye shall see the Son of Man as- 
cend up where he was before?" Would npf 9^ 
discerning, unbiassed mind underst^i^ these ppr * 
sages, and others like them, as expressing the: exr 
istence of our Saviour in heaven, be:bre he a^j- * 
peared on earth, in fashion as a man ? Is not this, 
their obvious meaning ? Take one niore passage 
from our Saviour himself, •* And now, O Father^ 
glorify thou me, with thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the wprld was," — 

7 
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This is a solemn act of devotion in prayer, in which 
we least expect to find figurative language. Jesus 
had glorified the name of God on earth, and had 
finished the work given him to do ; and in a devout 
address to Deity, he prays that God would re-ad- 
mit him to that glory which he possessed in the 
divine presence before the creation of the world. 
Will the several passages I have recited, and the 
many texts which speak of Christ as coming from 
God, and returning to God ; descending from 
heaven, and again ascending to the place from 
whence he came, bear without violence the Hu- 
manitarian construction ? But for the present, I 
am disposed to admit them in their full force. Let 
it then be granted, that, the first born of every crea- 
ture, the first creation of God, he was before all 
things, and all similar descriptions of the character 
ter of Christ mean only that Jesus Christ is pre- 
eminent among all the agents whom God has 
commissioned to be his instruments in the execu- 
tion of the divine purposes of grace and mercy. 
Admit that the declaration, ^* Before Abraham was, 
I am," was the answer of Jesus to a captious ques- 
tion of the Jews, who refused to be instructed by 
him, and perverted all his observations. Allow 
that Jesus did not say that he had seen Abraham, 
but that the mind of Abraham was opened to a view 
of the blessings of the reign of Messiah. Admit 
that ascending to heaven, as no man hath ascended 
to heaven but the Son of Man, means that no one 
but the Son had been, as he was, made acquainted 
with the counsels of God ; and that in the language 
•f scripture, what God determines to bring to 
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pasS) is represented ts actually accomplished ; and 
therefore the glory which Christ had with God, be- 
fore the world was, means the honour which in the 
purpose of God was fixed as the reward of his 
obedience unto death. Admit, further, that the 
bold and figurative language of St. Paul, in his 
epistle to the Colossians — ^By him were all things 
created that are in heaven and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers ; all things 
were created by him, and for him,*' is not to be 
understood as the creation of natural substances, 
but the creation of a new moral kingdom in ac- 
cordance with tlie prediction of the prophet, that a 
new heaven and a new earth should be created* 
Admit that the creation, which the apostle here 
ascribes to Christ, expresses that great change 
which was introduced into the moral world, and 
particularly into the relative situation of Jew and 
Gentile, by the dbpcnsation of the gospel. Though 
the obvious meaning of most of the above passages 
will with difiiculty bear this construction, yet, were 
the language of scripture on other points accordant, 
I <:ould consistently adopt them ; but before I em* 
brace this doctrine, and reject the supposition of 
the pre-existence of our Saviour, I must surmount 
greater difficulties than those which are presented 
by that class of texts already recited* Let us then, 

2. Examine the proofs from scripture, that the 
appearance of Jesus Christ on earth was an act of 
humiliation and debasement. 

If the pre-existence of Christ be denied, in what 
manner did he humble himself by his earthly ap* 
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pearance ? What do the sacred writers meaii, 
where they speak of his divesting himself of riches, 
that we by his poverty might be made rich ? Hear 
the expressions of the apostles of our Lord — ** Ye 
know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became 
poor, that you, through his poverty might be rich.** 
This is figurative language ; but could it have been 
taken from the circumstances of the life of pur Sav- 
iour on earth ? His birth was obscure, his minority 
was spent in a laborious occupation ; and in man- 
hood he had not a house in which to dwell, nor in* 
come from which to draw support. What wealth 
then in this condition did he renounce ? The Hu« 
manitarian comment is, that though invested with 
divine powers, he consented to lead a life of want, 
and he never performed a miracle for his own relief. 
But when did he divest himself of these powers ? 
Admit his pre-existence in a state of honour and 
happiness, and the observations of the apostle have 
great pertinence and force. From benevolence 
Christ descended from heaven, and subjected him- 
self to a condition of poverty and suflering, that by 
his ministry he might redeem you from your moral 
debasement, exalt you to the highest virtues and 
graces of true religion, and raise you to an heavenly 
inheritance which will be incorruptible. 

In the 2d chapter to the Philippians, St. Paul ex- 
horts his correspondents to humility and benevo- 
lence, from the example of Christ, " Who," the 
apostle adds, ** being in the form of God, thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God ; but made 
himself of no reputation, and took on himself the 
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hrai of a servant, and was made in the likeness of 
men ; and being found in fashion as a man, he hum- 
bled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross." Waving criticism 
on the import of a Greek phrase used in this pas- 
sagef can we rest satisfied with the opinion of those, 
who suppose that it means no more than this :— - 
Christ, though possessed of miraculous powers^ 
exercised them only in giving proof of his divine 
mission ; and in his poverty and distress, declined 
this exercise for his personal relief; or, that when 
he was arraigned, and during the time of his passion, 
he divested himself of them ? On the contrary, 
can vft understand the exhortation of the apostle 
in a sense short of this :— *Be ye humble and benev* 
cdent like your Divine Master, who, being in a sta- 
tion of honour and dignity, was not solicitous to 
retain his station, but voluntarily descended from 
it, and took the lowest condition of man ; and for 
the benefit of the human race, endured poverty and 
persecution even to the death of the cross ? In this 
sense, how powerfully is the motive thus arising to 
humbleness of mind and benevolence of conduct 
enforced <m all Christians ! 

I proceed) 

S« To consider the power and majesty which the 
scriptures attribute to Christ in carrying into exe- 
cution the purposes of divine mercy in the salva- 
tion of man ; and to inquire whether these are con- 
sistent with the supposition of his mere humanity. 

Under this head, I might mention the lofty lan- 
guage cf the prophet, when describing the advent 
of Imipanuel into our world.-^^' Unto us a child is 
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born, unto us a son is given ; and the government 
shall be on his shoulder ; and his name shall be call* 
ed, Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the 
everlasting Father, the Prince of peace." Is this 
the description of a mere man ? His character is 
here given in the highest metaphors ; and the bless* 
ings of his reign are pourtrayed in emphatick lan- 
guage. He is represented as a wonderful Counsel* 
lor, the mighty Lord, the Father of an everlasting 
age, or the founder of a moral government, the 
Prince of universal righteousness and peace. At- 
tend to the language in which an angel from heav- 
en announced to Mary, that she should become the 
mother of the Saviour. — ** The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall 
overshadow thee; therefore also that holy thing 
that shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God." His birth was also celebrated by the iuigels 
of heaven. *' The glory of the Lord shone round 
about die shepherds in the field of Bethlehem ; and 
the angel of the Lord said unto them, '^ Behold I 
bring you glad tidings of great joy, which shall be 
lo all people ; for unto you is born this day, in the 
city of David, a Saviour, which is Chrbt, the Lord." 
The author of the epistle to the Hebrews asserts, 
" When he, (that is God) bringeth in the first 
bom into the world, he saith. Let all the angels of 
God worship him." Can this language be made 
to comport with the doctrine of the siqiple humani- 
ty of our Saviour ? 

. To what station of dignity did Jesus Christ ascend, 
flfter his resurrection from the grave ? Attend to 
the information of the inspired penman on diis 
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point. "Wherefore," that is, in consequence of 
his humiliation and obedience unto death, ^' God 
hath highly exalted him, and given him a name^ 
which is above every name, that at the name of Je- 
sus, every knee should bow, of things in heaven^ 
and things on earth ; and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father." Is not the evident meaning of 
those animated expressions this— -God has exalted 
bis Son, Jesus Christ, to be the head and governour 
of that world, for whose benefit he made a sacrifice 
of his life; and that all his disciples owe allegiance 
to his government, and obedience to bis laws, as 
their common Lord and Master ? Similar descrip* 
tions will be found in other parts of the New Tes- 
tament, of the exaltation and power of Jesus Christ. 
Thus the passages in Colossians which have al- 
ready been mentioned — " Who is the image of the 
invisible God, the first bom of every creature ; for 
by him were all things created that are in heaven, 
and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers ; all things were created by him, and for 
him. And he is before all things, and by him all 
things consist. And he is the head of tlie body, 
the Church ; who is the beginning, the first born 
from the dead ; that in all things he might have the 
pre-eminence. For it pleased the Father, that in 
him. should all fulness dwell." 

Compare these representations of the person, 
character, and offices of Jesus Christ, with those 
made in the bible of Moses, of Peter, of Paul, or 
any other distinguished prophet or apostle ; and 
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sav whether the difference consists merely in the 
different degree in which a man was invested with 
divine powers to accomplish the purposes of di- 
vine wisdom and mercy* Doe$ not the distinction 
arise from a hitjher source ? Is not Jesus Christ 
here spoken of as a being of a more exalted nature, 
possessing the power of a legislator and governour, 
SMfid appointed to administer all the concerns of the 
I^ingdom of grace and mercy, which he was com- 
missioned to establish on. earth ? 

Under this proposition, we have only to review 
the general language of the New Testament, re- 
^pecting the honour^ to which Jesus Cbrbt lias as- 
cended in heaven, the pow^r which he possesses at 
the right hand, of his Father, and the agenpy he will, 
in future time take in raising men from tlie sleep of 
death, and passing judgment upon them. Then 
we may determine whether this language comports 
with the Humanitarian doctrine. The information 
in tlie New Testament, that Christ will raise the 
dead, is express. — " Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
the hour is coming, when the dead shall hear the 
voice o[ the Son of God, and they that hear shall 
live. The hour cometh in which all that are in 
the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth ; they that have done good^ to the resurrection 
of life ; and they that have done evil, to the resur- 
rection of damnation.'' The language of scripture 
on the subject of the final judgment is not less plain 
and full. " The Father judgeth no man ; but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son. In the day, 
when God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus 
Christ. Then sliall appear the sign of the Son of 
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Man in heaven ; and then all the tribes of the earth 
shall mourn ; • and they shall see the Son of Man 
coming in the clouds of heaven with power and 
great glory ; and he shall send his angek with a 
great sound of a trumpet, and they shall gather to* 
gether his elect from the four winds^ from, one end. 
^ heaven to the other* The Son of Man diall come 
in the glory of his Father, with his angels ; and 
then shall he reward every man according to his 
Works," 

What splendour of imagery do we find in the scrip* 
tural representation of the second advent of the Son 
of God into our world ! How sublime and awful fa 
the purpose for which he will appear ! He comes 
encircled with the glory cS his Father, and acconi* 
panied with the angels of heaven, A trumpet is 
sounded, which awakes the posterity of Adam from 
the sleep of death t Jesus ascends the seat of judg- 
ment ; and before him all nations are assembled. 
On the righteous he pronounces a sentence, which 
introduces them to honour, glory, and immortality. 
The wicked are separated from God, and from 
happiness ; and they are assigned to the place of 
misery and destruction. 

Does this elevated description — do these solemn 
transactions accord with the character of a mere 
man ? With a man the most distinguished and ex- 
alted ? Is not the Being, whose attendants are 
angels, whose glory is that of God, whose business 
is to pronounce judgment on the secrets of every 
heart, to determine unalterably the moral character 
of every man, and to apportion to every individual 
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of the human race the rewards and the punishments 
of a future state — is not this Being more than»mah ? 

Many teamed and devout Chrbtians think that the 
metaphysical character of Christ is not described by 
the inspired writers. Enough is revealed respect* 
ing him for the purpose of our salvation ; enough 
for the exercise (^ our intellectual faculties, and for 
a test of our charity ; but the full knowledge of the 
person of our Saviour will be acquired only in a 
higher state of being. 

To conclude. 

The author of the epistle to the Hebrews, af* 
ter he had described the superiour dignity of 
Christy and the higher excellency of his dispen- 
sation, draws an inference, which we ought, my> 
Christian brethren^ deeply to impress on our; 
minds. ** How shall we escape if we neglect so 
great salvation ?*' How aggravated is the guilt of 
those, who reject the offera of love and mercy made 
by Jesus Christ, the Son of God i It is to mopk 
the authority of Deity, to slight the proposals of in- 
finite wisdom and infinite goodness, to prefer mis- 
ery to happiness. From reverence then tp the 
Parent of all Being, from gratitude to a devoted 
Saviour, from the loVe of existence and of bap- 
piness, let us obey and live. 
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TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE EXPLADfEIk 



JOHN X. 30. 
/ and »y Father are one. 

IN the last discotme^ I introduced a number of 
passages from the New Testament, in which our 
Saviour, in the plainest language, declares that he is 
a being distinct from God, and dependent on hink 
ibr all the power he exercises. In the sacred writ* 
ings there is no contradiction* My present purpose 
b lo review and explain the principal texts which 
are adduced to support the Trinitarian doctrine. 

Every one who is in any measure acquainted with 
lins su bject, must be apprized of its difficulty.-^ 
Biblical criticism is often the result of laborious re« 
search into the idioms of the languages in which the 
scriptures were originally written ; into the systems 
of philosophy, the national customs and private 
manners prevalent at the respective ages of the sa« 
cred writers ; and into the meaning of particular 
woids and phrases found in scripture, as these were 
commonly used by profane authors. Such re^ 
searches greatly aid in elucidating the orades qf 
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truth* But usefully to interweave learned critK 
cisms into a aermon designed for a mixed audience* 
requires nice discrimination and sound judgment ; 
and at last much must depend on authority, I 
labour under some apprehension that I shall not he 
able to make myself clearly understood by thos(D 
who are not conversant with diese studies. But I 
rest on the interest we all have in this subject^ to 
ensure a serious and candid attention to the obser^ 
yations which may be made. 

Langqage is necessarily ambiguous. Particular 
words, and often whole sentences, will bear differ- 
ent meaningSt Sometimes, after (he closest atten« 
tion to the main design of an author, it may be im- 
possible to determine the sense of peculiar phrases. 
In all such instances, the con^stent method is, to 
put a^ meaning on passages which are obscure that 
will accord with the undoubted sense of plain pa^ 
sages* and which at the same time will comppri 
with the ap^parent purpose of the writer. )n re- 
spect to that class of texts which are adduced as 
divine authority for the doctrine of the Supreme 
Divinity of our Saviour^ the real question is not, 
whether these will bear, in accordance with the gen- 
eral principles of language, the construction Trini- 
tarians put on them ; bu( whether they will not bear 
the construction of Unitarians ? This, as we be- 
lieve, figrees with the evident 9enae qf passages the 
most plain, ^nd is in harmony with the general lan- 
guage of the inspired writers respecting the Unity 
of God, and the character of |esus Christ, Beafing 
in mind the obvious sense of plain passages, and 
attending to the subject on which the writer treats> 
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wiD generally enable us to discover the meaning of 
the bold metaphors and figurative^ expressions in 
which eastern languages abound. Thus ouf Sa* 
viour declares, ** Whosoever- liveth and believes 
in me shall never die." Of the sacramental bread 
he says, " This is my body," and of the wine» 
** This is my blood." The apostle John observes 
respecting Christian converts, '^ Ye have an anoint- 
ing from the Holy One, and know all things. ""^«» 
With these and similar texts we find no difficul- 
ty*. The subject on which the declarations are 
made, and the evjdent design' of those who made 
them, enable us to give them their proper Umit* 
ation, and fully to understand their import. 

Before we proceed to the proposed review of par« 
dcular passages, I will make a few more general 
observations. In the gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
and I^ttke, there is not a single text, I believe, on 
which, by itself, a discerning mind would rely as aa 
authority for the Supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
The on^ pi^sage produced from the three first go6« 
pels, as direct proof of the doctrine^ by, a learned 
professor af our country, in a late defence of the 
Trinitarian doctrine, is from Matt. xi. 27 — ^^ All 
things are delivered to me of my Father ; and no 
man kooweth the Son, but the Father; neither 
knomth any mi^n the Father, save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever thje Sua will reveal him." The 
comment on this text, by this Trinitarian writer,. 
is — *^ If in this passage, the same omniscience be 
not ascribed to the Son as to the Father, I am ub« 
able to make out satisfactorily what the n^eaoing of 
it isi At the same tii^e I coqcede, that the knowk. 
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edge here ^>oken of, may possibly be merely that 
Which is intended to be revealed in the gospel. '*«-^ 
A text more in point cannot be found in Matthevr» 
Mark, or Luke. If Christ proclaimed himself, 
^' very God," is it pos^ble that three evangelists, 
two of them the immediate disciples of Jesus, and 
tommissioned to be the apostles of Christianity, in 
recording die publick instructions of their Master, 
should not have clearly and repeatedljr stated this 
fundamental truth of revelation ? A number of 
passages are found in John's gospel, which are 
thought to prove the Supreme Divinity of our Sa- 
viour. But if I were to select a book from the 
New Testament, containing more full proof than 
any other, that Christ Jesus is not *' very God,'' iC 
would be the gospel of John. The other gospels 
are destitute of such proof, and the genend language 
6f their authors are not, I ttunk, consistent with the 
truth of the Trinitarian doctrine ; but in the gospel 
of J(^, Jesus speaks more particularly of himself, 
and absolutely disclaims the attributes of tkity. 

From the desponding language of the aposdes, 
it is evident, that at the crucifixion of Jesus, thejr 
fid not suppose that he possessed the perfections of 
Dei^. When were their minds opened to the 
n^t of this new doctrine ? It must have filled 
them with astonishment. They no where manifest 
<he surprise which they must have felt at its dift» 
eovery ; nor does it any where appear in their 
preaching. Peter, in his first sermon, thus address- 
ed his countrymenk^-'* Ye men of Israel, hear these 
words; Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of Godt 
lUnong you, by miracles, and wonders, and signs^ 



God did by him in the midst of you, as ye 
yoDTsdves also know ; him^ being delivered by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye . 
have taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and. 
slain : whom God hath raised up, having loosed th^ 
pains of death, because it was not possible that he 
shoukl be hoMen of it.!' The apostle vMb"^ 
** Therefore let all the house of Israel know asattr«» 
cdly , that God hath made that same Jesus, whom 
ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ" Is the 
Supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ here published^ . 
as we must suppose it would be, by an aposde « 
whose mind had recently been opened to a view of. 
this most wonderful doctrine f It does not appear . 
that Peter, when he delivered this sermon, was a 
Trinitarian* 

' Sl Paul did not personally attend the ministry <^ 
Jesus Christ ; nor was he instructed in the Christ- 
ian system by those, who on earth were conversant 
with him ; but he was taught the truths pertaining 
to life eternal by a particular revelation. Let us at- 
tend to the manner in which he described the beii^ 
and attributes of God to a Gentile audience* At 
Adiens, which fiar science and literature was the 
nost cektoited city ci the Pagan world, and on aa 
occaaoo which led him particularly to this subject^ 
Ik addressed the most enlightened men among this 
dUstingQished people. He had before preached Je- 
sus and the resurrection. 

The philosophers arraigned him before tbdr 
higliest tribunalt and demanded an explanation of 
his doctrine. How favourable was the opportunity 
to unfold to these inquisitive men the complex oa* 
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ture of the Deity, and to teach them the three dis' 
tinct persons of the Godhead. What was the 
address of the Aposde ? ** Ye men of Athens, as 
I passed by and beheld your devotions, I found an 
altar with this inscription — * To the unknown 
God.' Whom therefore you ignorantly worship, 
him declare I unto you. God^ who made the 
world, and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord 
of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands ; neither is worshipped Mrith men's 
hands as though he needed any thing, seeing he 
giveth to all life and breath and all things." Su 
Paul thus closes his address—*** We ought not to 
think that tlie Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, 
or stone, graven by art and man's device. And the 
times of this ignorance God winked at ^ but now 
commandeth all men every where to repent;. be- 
cause he hath appointed a day in which he will 
judge the world in righteousness by that man whom 
l;e hath ordained, whereof he hath given assurance 
unto all men, in that he hath raised, him from the 
dead." Is there the least notice of a Trinity in 
this discourse ? A single word that has an allu- 
sion to the Supreme Divinity of oar Saviour ? 

The Divine Unity was holden as the most sacred 
truth, by the Jews of the age of our Saviour. The 
best informed divines, I believe, admit, that the 
sect of Jewish converts to the Christian faith, de- 
nominated Nazarenes, were Unitarians. The Jews 
having been fully established in the belief of the 
strict Unity of God, it must have been with difficul- 
ty that they were persuaded to adopt the doctrine 
Ckf three persons in the Godhead ; and yet, in the. 
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New Testament, we have no account of any contro- 
versy on this subject. Jewish converts were very 
tenacious of the ceremonial part of their law,, and 
they strove £o incorporate it With Christian institu- 
tions. Much was written by the apostle to con- 
vince theiti bf their errour on this point, particular- 
ly in the bpistles to the Romans and the Galatians« 
But no opposition appears to have been made to the 
new doctrine of three persons and one God ; nor 
do we learn that the unbelieving Jews of that time 
ever objected to Christianity on this ground. Can 
this be accounted for, but on the supposition that 
the apostles never taught the doctrine of the Trin« 
ity? 

We will now direct our attention to those pias- 
IssLgts of scripture which are commonly considered 
as proof of the Supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
And that my comments on them may have the great- 
er perspicuity, I shall introduce the review in the 
following manner : — 

1. To consider those texts in which it is assert** 
ed, that Christ is mentioned by the appropriate 
names of God. 

2. Those passages, which are said to ascribe to 
Christ the honour and worship which are due only 
to God. 

3. Those passages, which are sup^sed totts- 
cribe to Christ the attributes of Supreme.Divinity. 

The principal texts which speak of Christ, by 
names appropriated to God, follow. The prophecy 
of Isaiah is the most remarkable passage that can 
be found in the Old Testament.—** For unto us a 
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child is bom, unto us a son is given ; and the gov* 
ernment shall be on his shoulders ; and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of peace," 
All commentators acknowledge that this prediction 
refers to the Messiah, and that these titles are de- 
scriptive of his character ; but there has been great 
dispute respecting the import of the Hebrew terms 
here used. The name ascribed to the Messiah is 
the only part of this prophecy which has relation 
to our present subject. — Wonderful, Counsellor, 
mighty God, everlasting Father, Prmce of peace. 
The doctrines revealed by our Saviour, and the 
precepts he inculcated, entitle him to the epithet 
wonderful Counsellor. The word here translated 
Godf biblical criticks inform us, is in some places 
of the Hebrew scriptures expressive of the Supreme 
Being, God, and in others is applied to human rul- 
ers and magistrates ; and that the proper translation 
qf the term in the passage before us is Lord. The 
miracles of our Saviour being considered, we per- 
ceive the propriety of denominating him the mighty 
Lord. The most learned and orthodox commenta- 
tors concede that everlasting Father does not ex- 
press the sense of the Hebrew text. The literal 
meaning is, the Father of a future age, or of an end- 
less age ; doubtless meaning the author of the 
Christian age, the moral kingdom which Christ 
would establish on earth. The Prince ofpeacen*'-^ 
An epithet clearly descriptive of the nature of the 
reign or kingdom of the Messiah. A prophet shall 
arise among men, who shall be wonderful in coun* 
sel, and mighty in power ; who shall establish a 
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moral kingdom, and in whose reign peace shall 
abound. This is a remarkable description of the 
character of our Saviour, and of his holy and 
peaceable religion ; but I cannot perceive that it 
contains any proof of the Supreme Divinity of Je- 
sus Christ* 

The texts under our present consideration arc 
generally taken from the New Testament. In Mat- 
tliew, 1st chapter, 23d verse, we read — " Behold, a 
virgin shall be with chiid^ and shall bring forth a 
son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel^ which» 
being interpreted, is, God with us. Admit that this 
text, as it stands in the prophecy of Isaiah, refers to 
our Saviour ; yet it proves not the doctrine which it 
is produced to support* It was a common custom 
among the Jews to give their children names of 
similar import. The literal meaning of the name 
Ismael is, God who hears — of Lemuel, God with 
them — of Elijah, God the Jjord — of Elisha, Saha- 
tion ofGod^^oi Elihu, He is my God himselj\ &c« 
The literal meaning of Emmanuel, therefore, can- 
not be considered as evidence that Jesus Christ is 
very God* For this reason I observed, that there 
was not a single text in Matthew, or Mark, or 
Luke, on which a learned Trinitarian would choose 
to rest his doctrine. 

The first of St. John's gospel is by many thought 
to contain full proof of the Supreme Divinity of Je- 
sus Christ*—" In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God.'* 
It is very doubtful whether we have any correct 
xlea of the Greek term here translated the fFord^ as 
it was used in the age of the apostle John. Divines, 
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eminent for their leamingi and for their critical 
knowledge of the language of the sacred writers, 
suppose that the apostle, in this place, has personi- 
fied the wisdom of God. — See the 8th chapter of 
Proverbs. But, grant that in this passage it refers 
to the person of our Saviour, still it must be con- 
ceded that the person who was with God, is a being 
distinct from God himself; and when this being is 
called God, the meaning must be, that he stood, for 
a particular purpose, in the place of Grod, and acted 
under the divine authority. .If we are unable fully 
to understand this difficult text, we clearly ought 
not to make it an authority for a doctrine, which, to 
oiir understanding, involves a plain contradiction, 
and is opposed to the general language of scripture 
PO the Unity of God. 

Our text will, perhaps, be introduced in this 
class of passages.-—" I and my J'ather are one." 
In the previous verses, our Saviour had given an 
assurance to his disciples, that none who believed 
in him should perish, but all should receive eternal 
life. To stiengthen their confidence in his prom- 
ise, he informed them that God had engaged to car- 
ry into effect the assurance he had given.—" My 
Father, who gave them to nie, is greater than all ; 
and no man will be able to pluck them out of my 
Father's hand." In this very discourse, Jesus de** 
Glares his inferiority to his Father. iThe unity as- 
serted is not identity of the Father and the Son, but 
unity of design and agency. God and Christ are 
united to effectuate the promise of salvation to all 
believers. That we are correct in this meaning of 
our text, will more fully appear, when we attend to 
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and his disciples. Our Saviour in prayer adopts 
this expression — ^** The glory which thcfu gavest: 
me, I have given them; that they may be one, even . 
as we are one ; I in theniii and. thou in me, that they • 
may be perfected in one." The gender in thi^ place 
ianot,^ in the. original, masculine, but. neuter; nod 
one being, but one design. God. and Christ, in 
promoting the interests of truth, goodness, and mer- 
cy, are united in purpose, and in their agency. 

The exclamation of St. Thomas has often been 
adduced as proof that Jesus Christ is " very God*" 
This is the only instance in thc; New Testaqt^ent ia.) 
which any disciple addressed our Lord by the title 
Gqd. At the death of our Sayiour, all his disciples . 
desponded* Thomas did not credit the report of 
his resqrrectipn ; and at the sight of hioa alive, in 
astonishment he exclaimed, '* My Lord, and my , 
God." The word God, we know, was often used 
by the Jews in a subordinate sense* Can th^s ex* 
clamation be understood in any other sense than an 
animated acknowledgment of Jesus Christ as a di- 
vine Teacljier, as the Messi^f'i of God ? 

The charge of St. Paul to the elders of thq Ephe* 
sian Church is numbere4 among the texts which 
we are review:ing. — "1\ike heed, therefore, unto, 
yourselves, and to all thc flock ;Over the which the . 
Holy Ghost has made you overs^Qrs, to feed the . 
Church of God, which he purchased with his own 
blood." The word God, in. this, passage, refers to 
Christ. It is the only place in th^ New Testament 
where this phrasCi^ the blood of. God^ occurs* A 
diligent examination of ancieqt. Qr^ek manuscripts, . 
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and of different versions of the scriptures, makes 
it in the highest degree probable, that the word orig- 
inally written was Z»or(/.— " Feed the Church of the 
Lord, (Christ) which he has purchased with his 
own blood." The blood of Christ is more accord- 
ant with the general language of the sacred writers. 
This amendment admitted, the text will no longer 
be produced as evidence to prove that Jesus Christ 
is God. 

In Romans, 9th chapter, Sd verse, it is written — 
" Whose are the fathers, and of whom concerning 
the flesh Christ came, who is over all, God blessed 
forevermore." The meaning of this passage prob- 
ably has been misapprehended in consequence 
of its bad punctuation and collocation. The im- 
proved version of the New Testament gives the 
passage thus — " Whose are the Fathers, and of 
whom, by natural descent, Christ came. God over 
all be blessed forever." The original Greek manu- 
scripts were not divided into chapters and verses, as 
the printed copies of the bible now are ; and the 
punctuation varies in different translations. The 
learned and pious Dr. Samuel Clarke, and the great 
Mr. Locke, add their sanction to the above con- 
struction of this text. One statement in this pas- 
sage clearly shows that St. Paul did not consider 
Jesus Christ to be the Supreme Divinity ; for he 
says, concerning the flesh, Jesus descended from 
the Jews. He cannot then be God. 

I will now. bring into view the text from 1 Tim, 
3d chapter, 16th verse—" Without controversy, 
great is the mystery of godliness, God was o&anifest 
in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of angels, 
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preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the 
world, receive up into glory," Instead of God in 
this place, the best manuscripts have, he whoy and 
the passage in the improved version reads as fol- 
lows — " Without controversy the mystery of god- 
liness is great : He, who was manifest in the flesh, 
was justified by the spirit, seen by (angels) messen- 
gers, preached to the Gentiles, believed on in the 
world, received into glory.'' By angels in this 
place, we may understand the apostles whom Jesus 
instructed to be his messengers to the nations.— 
The Greek word in the original, may with equal 
propriety be translated messenger, and angel. 

The last text of this class, that I shall introduce, 
is from Hebrews i. 8. — ** But unto the Son he saith, 
Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever ; a sceptre 
of righteousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom.'* 
Learned commentators inform us, that this passage 
may with strict propriety be thus translated — ** But 
unto the Son he said, .God is thy throne ;" giving 
assurance that the kingdom of the Messiah is sup- 
ported by the power of God. The passage is 
quoted from the 45th Psalm ; and there it appears 
to be an address of the psalmist to Jehovah. Taken 
in this sense, as used by St. Paul, the text has great 
beauty and force. We understand the apostle as 
^ showing the stability of Christ's kingdom, by de- 
claring after the psalmist, that God is its support; 
and that tliis God is eternal, the same that " in the 
beginning laid the foundation of the earth," &c. 
But admitting that the word God, in this place, 
refers to Jesus Christ, it evidently cannot be de- 
scriptive of him as the Supreme God ; for in the 



•verse \difich immediately succeeds, a reward ib 
^promised to the Bon fix)m tlie Father-^" Thoii hast 
loved righteousneiss, and hated iniquity ; therefore 
Gody even thy God, hath anointed thee with the 
oil of gladness above thy fellows." I'hat being 
cannot be the Supreme God^ to whom it is said, 
God, even thy God, shall rewiard thee« 

I proceed, 

2. To examine those passages of Scripture 
which are supposed to ascribe to Jesus Christ the 
honour and worship which are due only to God. 

Worship does not always in the scriptures sig- 
nify the reverence and homage due to God only i 
but frequently inferiour respect and obeisance. — 
Thus we read that Nebuchadlnezzar fell on his 
face, and worshipped Daniel. In the day of Solo- 
inon, all the congregation bowed their heads, and 
worshipped the Lord and the king. In the NeW 
Testament it is recorded, Cornelius fell down at 
the feet of Peter, and worshipped him. With these 
remarks, I will present to your consideration the 
^lost select passages in which honour and worship 
are ascribed to Jesus Christ. John's gospel, v. 
23—" That all men should honour the Son, even 
as they honour the Father. He that honoureth not 
the Son, honoureth not the Father who sent him." 
In the previous verses we are informed, that the 
Father had commissioned the Son to raise the dead, 
and to judge the world ; the text quoted follows as 
an inference, that all men might honour the Son as 
they honour the Father — not offer to him supreme 
worship ; but honour him as the authorized minis- 
ter of God, in the same manner as the ambassador 
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of n foreign government is honoured, as the govetd- 
meht With whose authority he is clothed is hon* 
oured. 

The text in Hebrews, 1st chapter, 6th verse, is 
considered by many to warrant the supreme Wor- 
ship of our Savioun-— " When he bringeth in the 
first begotten into the world, he saith, And let all 
the angels of God worship him.'' The phrase- 
ology in this passage does not imply the religious 
worship we offer 'to God. The language is, When 
his bringeth him in — that is, when at the fulness of 
time, Chnst, by divine appointment, commenced 
ihe high purposes of the office of Mediator, God 
said. Let all the subordinate ministers of the moral 
kingdom which he is about to establish on earth, 
reverence hiiti, who alone has power to legislate 
and rule in it. 

Among this class of texts the passage frotn PhiL 
ii. 10, 11, is quoted.— ^^ That at the name of Jesus, 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth ; and that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father." It is, I 
apprehend, a strained construction of this text, to 
make it an authority for the supreme worship of 
Jesus Christ* Christ had humbled himself, and on 
earth had been obedient to the divine will unto 
death, even the death of the cross ; wherefore, says 
the apostle, God hath also highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every name. It 
is at this name, to which God has exalted him, that 
eifery knee is to bow : it is to honour bestowed by 

10 
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a higher being, and bestowed as a reward for obe- 
dience, not to underived excellence, that submis- 
sion is to be yielded ; and the principal glory does 
not rest with the Son thus exalted, but centres in 
the Father who honoured him. — " That every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father.'* As the reward of 
Christ's official labours and sacrifices on earth, he 
is exalted to be the head of the Church, and all its 
members owe him allegiance and homage. 

The invocation of Stephen to Christ, is thought 
to be an instance of supreme worship. Acts vii. 
59, 60— ><* And they stoned Stephen, calling upon 
God, and saying. Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. 
And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice. 
Lord, lay not this sin to their charge," It pleased 
God to support Stephen, the first Christian martyr, 
by a vision of our Saviour, as we learn from the 
previous verses. Having Jesus in his immediate 
view, to him he commended his departing spirit. 
This extraordinary instance, I believe, is not set as 
an example for the supreme worship of Christ, who 
to us is invisible. 

Before I close, I shall review one text, which is 
supposed to ascribe to Jesus Christ the attributes 
of the Supreme Divinity. 

The following passage from the Revelation of St. 
John, is produced as proof of the omniscience of 
Jesus Christ. Chapter 2d, verse 23d. — " All the 
Churches shall know that I am he, who searcheth the 
reins and hearts ; and I will give unto every one of 
you according to your works." The evidence from 
this passage is thought to receive strength, when 
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connected with the ascription of Solomon to the 
one true God. '* Thou only knowest the hearts of 
men.'' Solomon, in the most explicit manner, tes« 
tifies that God only knows the hearts of men. St. 
John, speaking in the name of his ascended Lord, 
declares^— ^^ All the Churches shall know that I am 
he, who searcheth the reins and the hearts, and will 
render to every one of you according to your 
works ;'* therefore, it is inferred, Chrbt is very 
God. But few comments, I think, are necessary 
to show the true meaning of these passages, -and 
make it apparent that they furnish no proof that 
Christ possesses omniscience which is the attribute 
of Deity. God possesses knowledge and all other 
perfections in a manner peculiar to himself. Jesus 
Christ does not assume to himself knowledge, or 
any other attribute, in that high and underived sense 
in which he attributes them to God. On the con- 
trary, with the greatest solemnity he declares his 
dependence. — •• Verily, verily, I say unto you, the 
Son can do nothing of himself." In this address 
to the Churches, we are guarded against misappre- 
hending the knowledge and power exercised by 
Jesus Christ, in searching die hearts and passing 
judgment on the characters of men, by an express 
declaration that he received these from God— ** even 
as I received of my Father." — (27th verse.) I try 
the characters of men, and reward them according 
to their works, " even as I received of my Father." 
The inspired penmen say, that God only has 
immortality. No other being is possessed of inde- 
pendent and immortal existence ; but God grants 
eternal life to his dutiful children. God alone 
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knows the secrets of the heart, as an underived and 
essential attribute of his nature ; * Christ possesses 
the knowledge of men's hearts by a derived capaci- 
ty. God, who breathed into us the breath of life, 
has by hb inspiration imbued an apostle with pow4 
er to know the thoughts of the heart. St« Peter 
knew the hearts of' Ananias and Sapphira. Acts vl 
The advocates for the doctrine of the Trinity 
produce other [Passages froni scripture, to prove 
that Christ is possessed of divine attributed, and is 
very Qod. But if authority be not found in the 
texts recited, few, I believe, will contend that this 
article of faith is found in the New Testament. ' 
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THE SCRIPTURAL MEANING OF THE TERMS, HOLY GHOST, 
HOLT SPIRIT, AND SPIRIT OF GOD. 



JOHN ziy. 26. 

But the ComfarteTf which is the Holy Ghost^ whom the 
Father wiU $end in my Tiame^ he shaU teach you aU 
thingSf and bring aU things to your remembrance, what- 
soever I have said unto youJ 

THE advocates fc»* the doctrine of the Trinity, 
both in ancient and modem times, greatly differ in 
their attempts to expkiin it. The earlier pokmick 
writers on this subject, represent that the Son and 
the Holy Ghost derived their attributes from the 
Father, and are subordinate to him. Some of the 
English Divines describe the three persons of the 
Trinity as three modes or relations, which Deity 
bears towards men. One eminent theologian of 
that nation, says, that the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, are as reaily distinct persons, as the 
apostles Peter, James, and John ; and another ob« 
serves, respecting the doctrine of the Trinity, 
** Were it not adored as a mystery, it would be 
exploded as a contradiction." A professor of our 
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own country tells us» that the term person, when 
applied to the Trinity, should not be understood in 
its common acceptation; and informs us that it 
means a distinction in the Godhead which cannot 
be explained ; but he ascribes personal attributes to 
the Son, and in every part of his publication speaks 
of him as a person ; and unless the word be taken 
in its usual sense, his arguments will not easily be 
Comprehended. 

It is worthy of remark, that Trinitarian writers 
take slight notice of the proof from scripture of the 
independent existence, and of the equality of the 
Holy Ghost with the Father* Few will assert, I 
believe, that the bible contains the record of divine 
worship being offered by inspired men to the Holy 
Ghost, or that the Holy Spirit is presented by the 
sacred writers as the object of our worship. In 
the revelation of the New Testament, no duty to the 
Holy Ghost is enjoined >which men are to perform. 
We are neither .conamanded to love or to fear, to 
honour or obey him ; nor to exercise towards him 
any devout aiisction. The attentive reader of scrip- 
tune will perceive the di&rent language of evange- 
lists and apostles respecting religious obligations 
towards our God, our Saviour, and the Holy Ghost. 
The texts, which by any method of construction 
can be adduced to prove that the Holy Ghost is 
possessed of underived existence, and of liie essen- 
tial attributes of Divinity, are so few in number, 
and of such doubtful meaning, that no one, I be* 
lieve, would be willing to rest the truth of the doc- 
trine on these exclusively* The usual course is t^ 
state the Trinitarian dogma as a revealed truths to. 



produce texts which are thought to prore the Su* 
preme Divinity of Jesus Christy and to consider the 
Divinity of tlie Spirit as a necessary consequence. 
But surely the converse of the proposition is more 
logical and conclusive. If the Supreme Divinity of 
the third person in the Godhead be not proved, the 
doctrine manifestly is not.scriptural. That we may 
form a correct opinion of the Trinitarian doctrine 
respecting the Holy Ghosts as it b generally em« 
braced, I will recite it in the language of an article 
of a distinguished Church.-—** The Holy Ghost 
proceeding from the Father and the Son, of one 
substance, majesty and glory with the Father and 
the Son, very and eternal God*'* We are told that 
the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy 
Ghost is God ; and yet there are not three Gods, 
but one God. Trinity in Unity, and Unity in 
Trinity. No language like this is found in the 
bible. For such descriptions of Deity we must 
peruse the systems of school divinity. 

The jHirpose of the present discourse is to point 
out the meaning of the sacred writers in the use of 
the terms. Holy Ghost, the Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
of God, and simply the Spirit. 

I present this important subject, my ChrisUaa 
brethren, to your serious and candid attention, un- 
der the fi^owiog propositions :— - 

1. The manner in which the inspired writers 
use the term Spirit, or Holy Spirit, in immediate 
connexion with God. 

2. When the phrases. Holy Ghost, Holy Spirit, 
the Spirit of God, have a direct reference to Jesus 
Chrbt. 
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3. When these have a special refe^nce to the 
aposdes of our Dtvinie Lord. 

4. When these are applied to Christian profes- 
sors generally, and refer to their progress in moral 
life. 

5. When the inspired writers speak of the Holy 
Ghost as a person or agent. 

From these several propositions, you will per- 
ceive that the term Holy Ghost, or Holy Spirit, is 
used in the bible in different senses ; and its true 
meaning can be discovered only by an examination 
of the particular places where it is found. These I 
shall recite as I find them collected by the indefat- 
igable Dr. Lardner, and those who have followed 
him in this inquiry. 

1. The manner in which the inspired writers 
use the term Spirit, or Holy Spirit, in immediate 
connexion with God. 

In every place, as well in the New Testament as 
the Old, where the term Spirit, or Holy Spirit is 
used in this connexion, it signifies either God him- 
self, or some essential attribute of God, or the pe- 
culiar manifestation of the power of God. The 
psalmist observes, (Ps. 139) — " Whither shall I go 
from thy spirit ?" It immediately follows-^" If I 
ascend up into heaven, thou art there.'' By spirit, 
in this passage, therefore, we must understand the 
presence of God, or God himself. Elihu, the friend 
of Job, declares — " The spirit of God made me." 
God created him. Isaiah, speaking of the perverse- 
ness of the Israelites, in their disobedience to the 
commands of God, says, (chap. Ixiii. 10) — " They 
rebelled and vexed his Holy Spirit.'' Describing 
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tbe same rebellion, God said to Moses, (Num. xiv. 
1 1 ) — ** How long will this people provoke me." 
And the psalmist, rehearsing the same transacticNis, 
observes, (Ps. Ixxviii. 56)—** They tempted and 
provoked the most high God.'' (Ps. xcv. 9)— > 
** Your fathers tempted me, proved me, and saw 
my work." To tempt or provoke the Holy Spirit 
of God, then, in the language of the Old Testament^ 
is to tempt or provoke God himself. 

The power of God, the word, the spirit, the 
strength, the majesty, the hands of God, are all ex* 
pressions used in the Old Testament to describe 
the agency of God. Take an example from a 
learned commentator ^ — ** In one of the eloquent 
replies of Job (xxvi. 12, 13) a remarkable instance 
occurs, in which, speaking of the majesty of God 
and his wonderful works, the turn of expression is 
varied four times, without changing the meaning in 
a single sentence. * He divided the sea by his pow- 
er, and by hb understanding he smiteth through 
tbe proud; by his ^irit he hath garnished the 
heaveifs ; his hand hath formed the crooked ser«» 
pent' The intelligent reader understands the same 
divine operations to be expressed, and not four dis* 
tinct persons to be intimated by the several terms 
power, understanding, spirit^ and hands." The 
prophet M^cah inquires, (ii. 7)—*^ l3 the spirit 
of the Lord straitened ?" And Isaiah asserts, 
(lix. 1) — ** Behold, the Lord's hand is not shorten- 
ed, that it cannot save." Micah, by the spirit of the 
Lord, expresses the same truth, which Isaiah does 
by the hand of the Lord : they both mean the 
power of the (xie living and true God; 

11 
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We find similar modes of expression in the New 
Testament St Paul declares—" The things of 
God knoweth no one, but the spirit of God,'' mean* 
ing God himself, as fully appears from a similar 
phraseolc^ in a different connexion. The apostle 
frequently speaks of the spirit of a man^ where he 
evidently means the man himself*—" I am glad (said 
Paul to the Corinthians) of the coming of Stepha- 
nas, Fortunatus, and Achaiacus ; for they have re-* 
freshed my spirit and yours." They have refresh* 
ed me and you. " The g^ce of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your spirit The Lord Jesus be 
with thy spirit'' That is, be with you. " What 
man knoweth the things of man, save the spi- 
rit of a man that is in him ?" (1 Corinth, ii. 11) 
By the spirit of man, in this place, we must under- 
stand the man himself. It immediately follows — 
" Even so the things of God knoweth no man, but 
the spirit of God." By the spirit of God, then, we 
must understand God himself. When the apostle 
Peter reprimanded Ananias and Sapphira, he asked 
them — *^ How is it that ye have agreed together to 
tempt the spirit of the Lord ?" Peter addressing 
those who endeavoured to impose the Mosaic 
ceremonies on Christian converts, says, (Acts, 
XV. 10)—" Now> therefore, why tempt ye God ?" 
Matthew states a remark of our Saviour to the Jews, 
in the following words, (chap, xii)—- " If I cast out 
devils by the spirit of God, then is the kingdom of 
God come nigh unto you." Luke, narrating the 
same conversation, gives the remark as follows^ 
(xi. 20) — " If I, with the finger of God, cast out 
devilsi no doubt the kingdom of God is come 



upon you.'* By the words spirit and finger, the 
evangelists mean the power of God. Other pas- 
sages might be produced ; but these are sufficient to 
show, that when the Spirh, or Holy ' Spirit, is used 
in immediate connexion with God, the term implies 
either God himself, or some attribute or particular 
agency of the one true God. 

2. We are now to review those passages of 
scripture in which the inspired writers use the term 
Holy Ghost, Holy Spirit, or Spirit of God, in refer* 
ence to Jesus Christ. 

As the first example, I select a remarkable pre* 
diction of the prophet Isaiah, respecting the Mes- 
siah, (xi. 1) — '* And there shall come forth a rod 
out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow 
out of his roots ; and the spirit of the Lord shall rest 
upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowU 
edge, and of the fear of the Lord.'' It is not here 
predicted that the Messiah should hold communi- 
cation with the Holy Spirit, as a person distinct from 
God, and should be instructed, guided, and support- 
ed by this independent spirit ; but the prediction 
is, that the spirit of God, the one true God, shall 
rest upon him. The prophet defines the properties 
or qualifications with which he shall be embu- 
ed, viz. wisdom, understanding, counsel, power, 
knowledge, and the reverence of Deity : in a 
word, all the qualifications necessary for the high 
purposes of his mission, as the ambassador of God, 
and the Saviour of sinners. When we examine 
the New Testament, we find its language on our 
subject in harmony with this prediction. At the 
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baptism of Jesus by John, the evangelist informs 
us (Matt. iii. 16) — -** Jesus, when he was bap- 
tized, went up straightway out of the water ; and 
lo, the heavens were opened unto him, and he saw 
the spirit of God descending like a dove, and light- 
ing upon him.'' The language of St Luke, in his 
account of this baptism, is a little different, (Luke, 
lii. 22) — ^< It came to pass, that Jesus also being 
baptized, and praying, the heaven was opened, 
and the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape, 
like a dove, upon him.'' St. John's phraseology, in 
his itlation of this event, varies from each of the 
former, (John i. 32) — <* And John (the Baptist) 
bare record, Saying, I saw the Spirit descending 
from heaven like a dove, and it abode upon him." 
No one will suppose that the descent, denominated 
by the evangelists, the Spirit of God, the Holy 
Ghost, and simply the Spirit, was a person lighting 
and a'biding on Jesus. This descent of the Spirit 
^fras a visible sign from heaven, that Jesus was di- 
vinely qualified to execute the office of Mediator ; 
and a voice accompanied the symbol, proclaiming— 
^'This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased" The voice, it will be acknowledged, 
was from the Father ; and why shoul^ we doubt 
that the token was from the being uttering the 
voice f The inspired writers speak of Christ pos- 
sessing the Holy Spirit, in the following manner— 
"Jesus, being full of the Holy Spirit, returned 
fit>m Jordan* Jesus returned Jn the power of the 
Spirit into Galilee. He whom God has sent, speak- 
eth the words of God; for God giveth not the 
spirit by measure unto him.'* All these passages 
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arc descriptive of the extraordinary powers, by 
which our Saviour was qualified to execute the 
commission he received from the Father of Mer* 
cies, for the salvation of men. In no one of these 
texts do we find any proof of the independent ex- 
istence of a spirit distinct from the Father, and pos« 
sessing the attributes of Supreme Divinity. 

3. Permit me to direct your attention to the 
meaning of the sacred writers, in the use of the term 
Holy Ghost, Holy Spirit, or Spirit of God, in im- 
mediate reference to the apostles of our Divine 
Lord. 

In our text, and in other places, our Saviour 
promises the apostles, that the Holy Ghost should 
be given them. By a careful perusal of the book 
of Acts, we learn what they received, and therefore 
may understand the import of the promise. John, 
indeed, in some measure explains the gift promised, 
(vii. 39) — ^* But this spake he of the Spirit, which 
they that believe on him should receive. For the 
Holy Ghost was not yet given ; because that Jesus 
was not yet glorified." By this mode of expres- 
sion, John cannot mean, by the Holy Ghost, a per- 
son : he evidently describes some qualification or 
power, which would be bestowed oh the apostles. 
The same promise, given by our Saviour in more 
familiar language, will also assist us in forming an 
opinion of the meaning of the term Holy Ghost, 
in the passage of John. Jesus, addressing his dis* 
ciples, said, (Luke xxiv. 49) — ** Behold I send the 
promise of my Father upon you ; but tarry ye in 
the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with pow- 
er from on high." In the introduction to the his* 
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toiy of the preaching of the apostles among the 
Gentiles, the circumstances of our Saviour's mints* 
try are summarily recapitulated, and the promise of 
the Holy Ghost is thus stated, (Acts i. 5)-—** John 
truly baptized with water ; but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost not many days hence." In 
the next chapter we have the manner in which the 
promise was fulfilled — '* When the day of penticost 
was fully come, they were all with one accord in one 
place. And suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven as of a rushing, mighty wind, and it filled 
all the house where they were sitting ; and there 
appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, 
and it sat upon each of them ; and they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with 
tongues, as the spirit gave them utterance." Peter, 
soon after he had received the Holy Ghost, mi* 
raculously healed a man lame from his birth, and 
60 effectually preached the gospel, that in one day 
three thousand souls were added to the Christ* 
ian Church. When the Holy Spirit fell on the 
aposdes, we then perceive, they received the 
gift of tongues, the power to work miracles, and 
knowledge to teach the truths pertaining to eternal 
life. The qualifications received were the bless* 
ings promised. The splendour of circumstances 
attending the endowment of the aposdes with these 
qualifications, corresponded with the wonderful pow« 
ers with which they were invested. The apostles 
themselves were not only imbued with these ex- 
traordinary faculties ; but power was also given to 
them to impart to other converts, at least to evaii- 
gelbts, pastors, and teachers, the gift of tongues 
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and other extraordinary attributes. When Peter 
preached to Cornelius and other Gentiles, the Holy 
Ghost fell on them that heard the word ; and they 
of the circumcision, which believed, were astonish- 
ed, as many as came with Peter, because that on 
the Gentiles also was poured out the gift of the 
Holy Ghost ; for they heard them speak with 
tongues, and magnify God/' Paul, on his conver- 
sion to Christianity, received the Holy Ghost by the 
imposition of the hands of Ananias ; and from this 
time we find him exercising the extraordinary pow* 
ers of an apostle. ** When Paul laid his hands up- 
on them, (the converts of Ephesus,) the Holy 
Ghost came on them ; and they spake with tongues, 
and prophesied." Peter and John laid their hands 
on the Samaritan disciples, '* And they received the 
Holy Ghost." Simon, the sorcerer, offered these 
apostles money, '* saying, give me also this pow- 
er, that on whomsoever I lay hands, he may re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost." Many other texts might 
be cited from the New Testament, under this 
branch of our subject, but it is not necessary. I 
have selected the most important, and these are 
sufficient to illustrate the scriptural meaning of the 
term Holy Ghost, and Holy Spirit, when it is used 
in peculiar reference to tlie apostles. 

4. Let us review these passages of scripture, in 
which the term Spirit, Spirit of God, and Holy 
Ghost, are applied to Christians in common, and ia 
connexion with their progress in moral life. 

These terms are all used in the bible, to express 
the means with which God has been pleased to 
&vour men, to enlighten their minds and improve 
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their dispositions. They embrace all the measures 
adopted, and the influences afforded ui the moral 
government of God, to assist men in acquiring the 
knowledge of religious truth, and obtaining the 
qualifications of a religious character. Stephen, 
the martyr, rebuked the Jews of his day, for reject- 
ing the counsel of Gpd. — " Ye do always resist the 
Holy Ghost ; as your fathers did, so do ye.*' The 
resistance here mentioned, was to all the measures 
contained in the dispensation of Moses, and in the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. The apostle Paul uses this 
phraseology, (Rom. viii. 14)— -^'As many as are 
led by the spirit of God are the sons of God.'^ — 
Under divine influence, men are formed to a re- 
semblance of the divine character. In the same 
chapter, he informs us, (ver. 26} that — *^ the Spirit 
helpeth our infirmities." God grants us assistance 
in the concerns of moral life. Tlus class of texts 
is very-numerous in the New Testament ; but their 
connexion points out their meaning, and they are 
Mdthout difficulty understood. Few ever select 
these texts as proof of the Trinitarian doctrine. 

I proceed, 

5. To consider those passages of scripture in 
which the Holy Ghost is spoken of as a person or 
agent. 

Our text is one of the most expressive of thesew 
**But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my name, he shall 
teach you all things, and bring all things to your 
remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you." 
The meaning of our Saviour, in this passage, we 
bave already discoveredi by attending to the ac- 
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eotnplishment of the promise, when the apostles 
received the Holy Ghost. In other places, our 
Saviour speaks of sending the Comforter, (John, 
xvi. 7) — ** If I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you ; but if I depart, I will send him 
unto you. Howbeit, (ver. 13 J when he, the spirit 
of truth is come, he will guide you into all truth ;- 
for he shall not speak of himself ; but whatsoever 
he shall hear, that shall he 3peak ; and he will show 
you things to come." From these passages, iiire 
perceive that the Comforter was sent, that he spoke 
not from himself, but as he was instructed. Sure* 
ly this is not language that can be applied to a 
being of independent existence, underived power, 
and in all divine attributes equal with the Father. 
The promise of our Saviour, to send the Comforter 
to his disciples, is fully explained to us, by learning 
what gifts were bestowed on the apostles at the 
pentecost. This explanation also teaches us the 
true meaning of the expressions of Jesus in the last 
quotation. They are bold figures of speech, which 
are common in all language, but in which dialects 
of eastern countries abound. We shall clearly un- 
derstand their import, when we attend to the manner 
in which the aposdes^ desponding at the death of 
their Master, were comforted by his resurrection ; 
and reflect on the extraordinary powers with which 
they were endowed after his ascension. Similar 
personifications are frequendy found in the sacred 
writings. Solomon, in the book of Proverbs, gives 
to wisdom personal attributes, and represents her 
as exercbing an extensive agency. St. Paul, in ar 
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most impressive manner, personifies sin dnd death ; 
and he has beautifully described charity in the ac- 
tive display of all Christian graces. When you, 
my Christian brethren, fully understand the per- 
sonification of wisdom and charity, can you find 
difficulty in understanding the personification of 
the spirit, by which the apostles were endued with 
the gift of tongdes, the power to work miracles, 
and the knowledge of all religious truth ? In the 
New Testament we are informed, that " the 
Spirit knoweth all things^ searcheth even the deep 
things of God, and revealeth them to men," We 
are directed not to ** grieve the Holy Spirit of 
God." We are informed that the Spirit was 
taught, and that he teactieth. In the New Testa- 
ment we also read ** thait death reigns, that the law 
speaks, that the scriptures preach, and that charity 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, and endureth 
all things." We readily perceive the meaning of 
one class of these texts : why, by the same prin- 
ciple of construction, do we not perceive the true 
meaning of the other ? 

When the inspired writers speak of the Holy 
Spirit in simple language, they do not represent a 
person with whom men hold communion ; but 
they describe qualifications or powers, with which 
Christ and his apostles were in a greater or less de- 
gree endowed ; or, the Holy Ghost is spoken of as 
a quality, a favour, or a blessing, given, granted, 
poured out, or in which Chribtians participated. 

There are other senses in which the Spirit of 
God, or simply Spirit, are used in the bible. In 
the Old Testament, men of mechanical ingenuity 
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are said to possess the spirit of God. In the con- 
struction of the tabernacle, Bezaleel is said to have ( 
been filled with the spirit of God, in wisdom and in 
understanding, and in knowledge, and in all man* 
ner of workmanship. In the New Testament| 
spirit is used to express the moral efficacy of the 
gospel, when contrasted with the letter of the Mo- 
saic ceremonies. But on such passages I need not 
dwell. 

I ask Trinitarians to give a meaning to two plain 
and express declarations of our Saviour, in consist- 
ency with their scheme.—*^ All things are delivered 
unto me of my Father/* says Christ, (Matt. xi. 27,) 
'^ And no one knoweth the Son but the Father ; 
neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Soq, 
and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him."^ 
If the Ho}y Ghost possesses independent existence, 
and is omniscient like the Father, could Jesus have 
made this declaration ? In another place our Sa- 
viour, predicting a particular event, says, (Matt» 
xxiv. 36) — "Of that day and hour knoweth no 
one, no not the angels of heaven, but my Father 
only." The^ comment on all passages which ex- 
press the inferiority of the Son is, these refer to 
the human nature of Christ. But this comment 
will not be applied in the instance before us. No 
one will affirm that the Holy Ghost is clothed with 
humanity. If the Holy Ghost be a real person, 
omniscient and equal with the Father, in what sense 
shall we understand the declaration that the Father 
only knoweth that day and hour ? 

* Ib tlw fiogliili tianalatioii, it is r^nd^red no pfum knoveth, ^--^ 
Tht qriffioal Gieek ii not thus limited : it if • no one, no beip^. 
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You, probably, my Christian brethren, have taken 
notice that I have not brought into view the pas* 
sage in the epistle of John ( 1 John v. 7) — " There 
are three that bear record in heayen, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost ; and these three are 
one." This text is not found in the authentick 
Greek manuscripts : it is not contained in the 
writings of the Christian fathers. In the dispute 
between the Trinitarians and Arians of the fourth 
century, this text is not quoted, though the previous 
and subsequent verses are. It was not included in 
Luther's German bible, nor in the first edition of 
Erasmus's translation of the New Testament. In 
Cranmer's English bible, published in the reign of 
Henry the Vlllth, this text is included in crotchets, 
and is printed on a smaller type than the text. 
Learned Trinitarians of the present day, I believe, 
admit that it is an interpolation. 

Before I close, it niay'be expected that I consider 
the forni of baptism appointed by our Saviour, 
(Matt xxviii. 19.) — " Baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.'* To be baptized in the name of a divine 
teacher, is to be made his disciple, or to be consti- 
tuted a nominal professor of his religion. St. Paul 
observes that the Israelites (I Cor. x. 2) ** were 
all baptized unto Moses, in the cloud and in the 
sea." By the varioyis measures adopted with them 
during their exit from Egypt, and their jounces in 
the wilderness, they were established in the religion 
of Moses. The proselytes to Judaism from Gen- 
tile nations, at a subsequent period, were also bap- 
tized unto Moses. At every period of tiieir his- 
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toiy, the Jews were accustomed to introduce Pagan 
converts to the privileges of their national worship* 
bj the rite of baptism. Converts from Judaism 
and from idolatry to the belief of the gospel, were 
baptized in the name of Christ. By this rite they 
were initiated into his religioni became his nominal 
disciples, and gained a title to all the privileges of 
his institution. Christian baptism, in itself, is not 
an act of worship ; but it is a ceremony by which 
men are made Christian professors. This rite is 
solemnly administered to men, when they are se- 
riously disposed to take on themselves the name of 
Christ, and give a pledge of obedience to his com* 
mands, that they may be entitled to the consolations 
and hopes of his gospel. The import of the form 
of baptism contained in Matthew, I conceive to be 
this: — You are now initiated into that religion which 
proceeded from God, was promulgated by the me- 
diation and ministry of Christ, and was confirmed 
by the Holy Ghost ; that is, by miracles, which were 
a seal enstamped by heaven on its truth. The 
apostles did not consider this form essential to bap. 
tism. The disciples of Samaria '* were baptized 
in the name of the Lord Jesus.'' (Acts viii. 16) 
Paul says, that he and his fellow disciples were 
baptized into Christ ; and he observes. That as ma- 
ny as have been baptized into Christ have put on 
Christ. 

In conclusion. 

From the review of scripture which we have 
taken, we find no proof of the existence of an eter- 
nal Spirit distinct from God, possessing the attri- 
butes of Supreme Divinity, and very God« The 
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terms Spirit and Holy Spirit, when used in imme* 
diate connexion with Deity, mean either God him- 
self, his universal presence through all his works, 
or tlie manifestation of some attribute of his nature. 
When the phrases Holy Ghost, Holy Spirit, Spirit 
of God, are used in reference to Jesus Christ, they 
mean those communications and endowments from 
God, which qualified him for the office of Mediator, 
and enabled him to do the works, teach the doc- 
trines, and accomplish the merciful purposes of the 
Father. When these terms have reference to the 
apostles of our Lord, they mean the gift of tongues, 
the power to work miracles, and the inspiration ne- 
cessary for the execution of their commission as 
ambassadors of Christ. When these terms have 
reference to Christians in common, they imply 
those moral means and moral influences which 
God graciously grants men in the business of their 
salvation. To make the deeper impressions on the 
human mind, the sacred writers sometimes person!- 
fy the spirit, as they do wisdomi sin, death, and 
charier. 

From the bible we have equal authority to as* 
cribe personal existence, and all the attributes of 
Supreme Divinity to the wisdom, to the power, 
and to the providence of God, as to the Spirit of 
God. 
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THE PRIMITITE STATE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 



TITUS i. 6. 



Far this cause Ufi I thee in Crete^ thai thou shovldest set 
in order the things that are wanting^ and ordain Elders 
in every dty^ €U I had appointed thee* 

FROM this text I shall, my Christian brethren, 
direct your attention to the primitive state of the 
Christian Church, and present to your considera- 
tion the causes which introduced the superstitions 
and abuses of the Papal Hierarchy. And this dis- 
course is designed as an introduction to a review of 
the great event that took place in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which is emphatically styled the Reformation. 

To the reformation, appeals are often made, the 
principles and doctrines of the reformers are fre- 
quently quoted as authority ; and some probably 
talk zealously on this subject who do not fully un* 
derstand it. A succinct history of that important 
event, I conceive must be generally instructive and 
useful, if composed in a manner suited to the pul- 
pit, and adapted to the minds of a mixed audience. 
Relying on your candour, this task I shall attempt. 
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Before we enter on this extensive subject, hoW- 
ever, I would premise one general observation, to 
prevent censorious judgment respecting those who 
differ from us in their ecclesiastical constitutions and 
iheir forms of publick worship. We have an un- 
questionable right to place the corruptions and 
abuses of all denominations in the strongest light, 
that they may be avoided ; but we have no au- 
thority to judge and condemn the persons of 
men. To his own master every servant must 
account. Christianity was designed to be an uni- 
versal religion ; and in its constitution and general 
principles it is fitted for this purpose. The Divine 
Author left nations and conimunities of men at 
liberty to adapt external forms to the state of so- 
ciety, to the nature of civil government, and to the 
general improvement of particular ages and coun- 
tries. In every communion, the sincere worshipper 
will be accepted. Indeed, no individual of the ba- 
man family, as I verily believe, is necessarily ex- 
cluded from the acceptable service of his Maker; 
and without sincerity no one will find acceptance. 
Hear the language of an enlightened and liberal 
divine of the English Church on this point— 
•* Though your Church was pure, without spot or 
imperfection, yet if your heart is not turned to 
God, the worship is hateful, and the prayers are 
an abomination. The homage of the darkest Pa- 
gan, worshipping, he knows not what, but still wor- 
shipping the unknown power that formed him — ^if 
he bows with humility, if he praises with gratitude, 
his homage will ascend grateful to heaven ; while 
the dead, careless formality of prayer, offered up in 
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an offering unholy. For, think you that the Air 
mighty esteems names and sects ? No : it is the 
heart that he requires : it is the heart alone that he 
accepts ; and mich consolation does this afford 
to the contemplative mind of man. We may be 
▼ery ignorant in spiritual matters, if the ignorance 
cannot be removed, and yet may be very safe.*^^ 
We may not know in what words to clothe our de« 
sires in prayer, or where to find language worthy of 
being presented to the Majesty of Heaven. But 
amidst the clouds that surround us, here is our 
comfort— in every nation he that worshippeth in 
humility, worshippeth aright : he that praiseth with 
gratitude, prai^th well. The pride of establish- 
laents may despise him, but the wisdom and the 
righteousness of Heaven will hear and approve 
him.'* 

Our geueral subject I shall consider un^er the 
following propositions :«— - 

1. The primitive state of the Christian Church. 

2. The manner in which ecclesiastical power 
and dominion were gradually assumed by. the 
Christian priesthood. 

3. The rise and extent of the usurpation of the 
Bishop of Rome ; and the corruptions and abtises 
of the Papal Hierarchy. 

4. The causes which produced the separation 
of Protestants from the Romish Church ; ^d the 
nature and extent of the Reformation. 

$. The duty of Protestants to act in consistency 
with their avowed principles, and to make progress 
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sive hnprovements in religious knowledge and at« 
tainments in Christian virtue, corresponding with 
the light and the means of the age in which diey 
live. 

1. The primitive state of the Christian Church. 

We cannot conceive of a system more pure and 
spiritual than the religion of Jesus Christ, as it is 
found in the New Testament The instructions of 
the gospel are fitted to elevate the minds of men by 
the knowledge of truths the most important : its 
precepts are calculated to purify their affections, 
and in the best manner to regulate their practice ; 
and its general influence is great and powerful to 
form them to the requisite disposition for the high- 
est intellectual and moral enjoyments of which their 
natures are capable. The doctrines of the Christ- 
ian revelation, by teaching us the goodness and the 
mercy of our God, assuring a pardon to the peni- 
tent sinner, giving the promise of divine favour to 
all who do the divine will, and opening to our ex- 
pectation the glories of immortality, furnish the 
most persuasive motives to the cultivation of the 
spirit, and to the exercise of the graces which the 
gospel inculcates. The positive institutions and 
external ceremonies appointed by Jesus Christ are 
few in number, simple in their nature, easy of ob- 
servance, and moral in their tendency. 

The ecclesiastical polity established by our divine 
Lord is fully adapted to the purpose of his reign. 
Christ declares that his kingdom is not of this 
world. His religion intermeddles not With the 
concerns of civil government any further than its 
influence extends to form men to purity of charac- 
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ler, and to induce them faithfully to execute their 
duty in the relations they sustain. It does not in- 
vade the province of the civil ruler ; nor does it per« 
mit human authority arbitrarily to define its doc* 
trines, to propagate its truths by the sword, or to 
enforce its peculiar laws by human sanctions. Its 
privileges are granted to all, and each individual is 
accountable to God, and to God only, for their im« 
provement. But my particular design, under this 
branch of our subject, is, to state the condition of 
the priesthood, and to describe the form of eccle- 
siasticsU government, as these existed in the days 
of the aposdes. Two systems can scarce differ 
more from each other« in these respects, than the 
Christian Church, in the times of the apostles, dif- 
fers from the Church of Rome, at the commence- 
Qient of the reformation. 

The general method pursued by the apostles and 
^angelist, in the e^blishment of our religion, 
seems to have been this : — They first passed 
through Gentile countries, preacliing the gospel, 
wad performing miracles, in proof of their divine 
mission ; and all who were endued with spiritual 
gifts were employed in propagating the Christian 
feith, and instructing those who were disposed to 
ceceive the word of life. On a second journey, as 
many of the proselytes to Christianity as could 
conveiuendy attend on the publick institutions of 
the gospel, in one place, were formed into distinct 
congregations or Churches. Church and congre- 
g^ion in primitive times, meant the same society ; 
9|nd particular pastor^ were ordained to officiate in 
the worship and in$tructipn of the Lord's day.—? 
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Mew converts needed much instruction ; and minis* 
ters were often interrupted in their oiBctal hibours» 
by persecution, and other causes peculiar to that 
period : more than one pastor, therefore, was fre- 
quently appointed in the same Church. But there 
i$9 1 believe, np proof from the New Testament, 
that the apostles instituted more than one order c{ 
ministers, or that one minister was Invested with 
more power than anoUier. The Greek terms gen^ 
erally used by the sacred writers, to designate the 
official character of a minister, are, Evirwoiroc and 
IIfirCvl^o(« In English, Bishop and Elder. One 
of these titles, we are told^ was taken from the na« 
ture and duties of the ministerial office, and the 
other, from respect to the profession ; both are 
descriptive of the same officer, and are indiscrim* 
inately used when his office and duties are defined. 
Two or three passages from the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, and from die episdes of St. Paul and St. Peter^ 
will be sufficient to support this remark. In Acts 
(xx. 17) we read that Paul from Miletus sent to 
Ephesus, and called the Elders of the Church. In 
this place, the Greek word is vgivCvlifaf. In hb 
address to these Church officers, when convened* 
Paul exhorts them, (verse 28)—'* Take heed there- 
fore unto yourselves, and to all the flock over which 
the Holy Ghost has made you overseers.*? Hei« 
the Greek is {xirxoirKc, bishops. No one can pos* 
sibly doubt that tliese terms here refer to the same 
men, and that in the same communication they are 
denominated Elders and Bishops. In our text we 
we informed, that Titus was left at Crete, to set in 
order the tlungs that were wanting, and to ospdaia 
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Elders in every city. In the subsequent verses, we 
kive a description of the qualifications of the Christ* 
lan minister. ** A Bishop must be blameless," Sec. 
The usual Greek words are used in these pas« 
sages— •n^fo^ul^^if and Es-irxMro^, Elder and Bishop* 
Elder and Bishop, therefore, in the language of St. 
Paul, mean the same Church ofl&cer. To ou^ 
present purpose I will cite one passage from the 
first epistle of Peter, (v. 1.)—" 'f^c Elders, (nfwr- 
tJI((8f) among you, I exhort.*' And the exhorta- 
tion immediately follows, (verse 2) — " Feed the 
flock of God which is among you, taking the 
oversight thereof." In Greek, mtiotcovkAc, that is, 
performing the duties of Bishops* This passage 
proves that Peter, as well as Paul, considered an 
Elder and a Bishop to be the same officer, and their 
duties to be one and the same. 

Where is the authority found in the New Tes- 
tament for the dilt%*rent orders of Christian minis* 
C&rs which are now constituent parts of many ec- 
desiafstical establishments in Christendom ? More 
especially, what authority can be derived from the 
directions of the aposdes, or from the examples of 
the primitive age of our religion for the high dig- 
nity and the extensive powers with which Bishops 
ih these establishments are now clothed ? In the 
epistle to the Philippians, St. Paul thus addresses 

the united Christian community "To all the 

saints at Philippi, with the Bi^ops and Deacons.*' 
Similar modes of address may be noted in other 
epistles. The distinction between the three classes 
here mentioned, we well know ; their several char- 
acters are in the New Testament clearly described. 
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and their req)ective duties are fully explained. No 
Church was left destitute of a Bishop ; and in some, 
several were appointed. The assembly of Christ- 
ians, the apostle addressed in the following man- 
ner— " We beseech you, brethren, to know them 
which labour among you, and are over you in the 
Lord, and admonish you ; and to esteem them very 
highly in love for their work's sake." 

Deacons, in the primitive age, were not consid- 
ered as< an order of the priesthood. They aided 
the pastor in some of his official services : in the 
exercises of publick worship^ they distributed the 
elements to communicants, and provided the ma- 
terials for baptism ; but their general business was 
secular, and to them was committed the manage- 
ment of the prudential concerns of the Church. 

The apostles fully explain the office of the minis* 
ter of a particular Church : they clearly define his 
duty, and solemnly admonish him to its faithful 
execution. In the sacred witings, the distinct of- 
fices of Elders and Bishops are not described ; nor / 
do we find directions which apply exclusively to an 
higher order of priests. If an higher order was ap- 
pointed by the apostles, how shall we account for 
this neglect ? Take, for example, a Bishop, as this 
ecclesiastical officer is acknowledged in the Church 
of England. In him the right of ordination is ex- 
clusively vested : he has the oversight of all the 
clergy of his diocese ; and his jurisdiction is exer- 
cised over the whole number of Churches which 
compose it. There is not, I am satisfied, a passage 
in the New Testament which describes this office, 
nor one direction respecting the execution of its 
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daties. To the propriety of this remark, you, my 
Christian brethren, I believe, will assent, when you 
attend to the primitive government of the Christian 
Church. 

It is unnecessary to bring into view the distinc- 
tion between apostles who were supematurally en« 
dued to execute their high commission, and the 
ordinary ministers of tlie gospel. Apostles and 
evangelists acted 6y divine authority ; and our 
present inquiry is, What is the constitution of the 
Christian Church as they established it ? Where 
does the right of election to office, the authority to 
ordain the pastor elect, and the power to disci- 
pline the members of the Christian society ordi- 
narily rest ? 

In respect to discipline, it is apparent that neither 
Christ nor his apostles empowered either a single 
Bishop, or the presbytery to try members on a charge 
of conduct unworthy the Christian name, or to in- 
flict censures on those convicted of offence. On 
the contrary, this power was certainly lodged with 
tlie assembly of Christians. Examine the direc- 
tions of our Saviour respecting measures to be 
adopted with an offending brother, contained in the 
18th chapter of Matthew, and you will find that the 
authority to discipline is not committed to the pas- 
tor or to the presbytery, but to the brethren.—** If 
thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and telt 
him his fault between thee and him alone. If he shalt 
hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if he 
will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two 
more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses 
eveiy word may be established. And if he shali 
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neglect to hear them, tell it unto the Chttrch ; but 
if he neglect to hear the Church, let him be unt^ 
thee as an heathen man and a publican*'' Look 
into the directions of St. Paul concerning the mem« 
ber guilty of a publick and most scandalous of- 
fence in the Corinthian Church. The apostle does 
not give his orders for discipline to the particular 
pastor of his Church, nor to an individual Bishop, 
nor to the convocation of the pitsby tery, but to the 
Christian body. '* In the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, when ye are gathered together, and my 
spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
deliver such an one unto Satan for the destruction 
of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day 
of our Lord Jesus."— (1 Con v. 4, 5) Deprive him 
of his Christian privileges, that he may be brought 
to repentance, and thereby save his soul. When 
our religion was taken under the auspices of the 
civil government, the clergy took on themselves 
the title of ecclesiasticks, denominated themselves 
the Church, and assumed power to lord it over the 
heritage of God. But no authority is found in the 
bible to denominate the clergy the Church. Nor^ 
in primitive times, was the distinction between con- 
gregation and Church known. For three hundred 
years at least, after the death of our Saviour, the 
Christian society existed in one body ; and in one 
united society Christian disciples attended publick 
worship, and joined in all the ordinances of the gos- 
pel ; and in one assembly, all concerns of general 
interest were transacted. To this assembly, and 
not to the clergy, the right of electing to office, and 
the power of government, were committed. 
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That the election of Deacons, in the age of the 
apostles, was by the assembled brethren, cannot be 
doubted. When complaint was made of the un- 
equal distribution of publick charity, ** the twelve 
apostles called the multitude unto them and said, 
(Acts vu 2 — 5) It is not reason that we should 
leave the word of God, and serve tables. Wherc-i 
fore, brethren, look ye out among you seven men 
of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost, and wis- 
dom, whom we may appoint over this business. 
But we will give ourselves continually to prayer 
and to the ministry. And the isaying pleased the 
whole multitude ; and they chose Stephen, a man 
lull of faith and Ac Holy Ghost," &c. 

The apostles, during their lives, unquestionably 
selected and ordained ministers. As inspired men, 
they exercised more power in the Church, than 
they permitted ordinary ministers, their successors, 
to exercise. But even in the high concern of ap- 
pointing an apostle to take the place of the fallen 
Judas, regard was had by divine direction, to the 
right of the brethren in electing their ministers. 
Peter stood up in the midst of the disciples, and 
directed them to choose two candidates for the 
oiBce of the apostate ; and he selected one of these 
by lot, to take a part in the apostleship from which 
Judas, by transgression, fell. 

From scriptural history it is evident, that pastors 
of particular Churches were not uniformly ordained 
by the apostles or by evangelists during their lives* 
Nay, it is apparent, evangelists themselves did not 
always receive ordination from the apostles. St. 
Paul thus exhorts his son Timothy—** Neglect not 
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the gift that b in thee» which was given thee by 
prophecy, and the laying on the hands of the pres- 
bytery*" Paul and Barnabas, as well as Timothy, 
wcve separated to their work, by the imposition of 
the hands of the presbytery. 

The sacred history of the Christian Church is 
not. cojpdnued beyond the lives of the apostles. 
Wo HMXst depend on the authority of ecclesiastical 
historians for thp usages and practices of the next 
age. Respecting the choice of ministers, there is 
not complete harmony among them. Some affirm 
that the election was solely with the brethren; 
Others favour Uie supposition, that ordained min- 
isters nominated candidates to vacant churches; 
but they concede that the brethren had a right to 
rejiect the candidate nominated, without assigning a 
reason fpr rejecting hinu The fact probably was, 
that ministers then, as they frequently do now, rec- 
oinmc;oded candidates ; and perhaps in some in- 
stances, th^ lecommendation, which societies at first 
solicited as a favour, ministers eventually claimed 
as their right of nomination. In the western 
Church,, pastors of particular Churches, and even 
Bishops, were chosen by the brethren till 1050, 
when the council of Avignon deprived them of this 
privilege. 

The ordination of candidates w*as in usual cases 
considered as the appropriate office of ordained pas- 
tors ; buA when peculiar circumstances rendered it 
expedient, lay ordination was acknowledged to be 
vaUd. 

Churches ia primitive times were independent. 
They possessed equal rights, and each had the ex- 
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dusive management of its own concerns. But to 
a certain extent a community of interests has ever 
existed among neighbouring Churches ; and eccle- 
siastical councils have been common in every age. 
But general councils, on scriptural grounds, I con* 
ceive, have audiority only to give advice. They 
do not possess power to coerce the adoption of 
measures recommended. Particular ecclesiastical 
councils, called mutually by the parties in contro- 
versy, are similar to references in civil a£&irs, and 
their results are binding on the parties only by 
their own agreement. 

I have gone into Ums review for two purposes ; 
lst^--To make it manifest that we have a reason to 
g^ve for the constitution and order of congregation- 
al Churches. And 2d-*-That a view of the primi- 
tive state of the Christian Church being fiiced in 
your mmds, you may be the better able to judge 
of the corruptions and abuses, which ait a subse* 
qnent age were introducedt 



SERMON VII. 



MCLE8USTICAL POWER AND DOBIINION WERE flRADU' 
ALLY ASSUMED BT THE PRIESTHOOD. 



1 PETER V. S. 



^either (u being lords over God*s heritage^ hut being enr 

samples to the flock, 

IN thb chapter, the apostle gives particular direc- 
tions to the ordinaty ministers of the gospel.— » 
*• The elders who are among you, I exhort, who 
am also an elder, and a witness of the sufferings of 
Christ, and also a partaker of the glory that shall 
be revealed : Feed the flock of God which is 
among you, taking the oversight thereof, not by 
constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but 
of a ready mind ; neither as being lords over 
God's heritage, but being ensamples to the flock. 
And when the chief shepherd shall appear, ye shall 
receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away." 

These directions are plain, important, and soU 
emn. Christian disciples are here represented un- 
der the allusion to a flock, which has ever been 
considered as an emblem of innocence. Of this 
floqk the pastor has the oversight in the Lord ; and 
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to him the care, the tenderness and the vigilance of 
the gcxxl shepherd are recommended. This duty 
is to be performed, not under the impulse of world* 
ly circumstances^ but from inclination ; not from a 
primary view to the emoluments of offices, but 
from the dictates of a mind devoted to the moral 
purposes of the gospel. St. Peter exhorts minis- 
ters not to assume authority in the Church, a$ of- 
ficers appointed to dictate and rule in tlie concerns 
of religion, and possessed of a divine right to con- 
trol the consciences of men, and govern religious 
opinions ; but he directs them to preach the word 
of life, and to enforce their wholesome counsel by 
an exemplification of the virtues they inculcate, 
that the people of their charge may ta^e them as 
their examplers as well as teachers* To inspire 
the ministers of the altar with the most animating 
motives to faithfulness and perseverance, the apos- 
tle carries their minds forward to the consummation 
of the present system of things, when Christ shall 
appear for judgment ; and he assures them they 
will then receive their reward, even the crown of 
glory, honour, and immortality. 

Happy would it have been for the Christian 
world, had the successors of St. Peter regarded his 
sacred directions, imbibed the spirit of their Mas- 
ter and of his apostles, and supported the ministe- 
rial relation in conformity to the rules enjoined 
them. But in subsequent periods, how many who 
bore the name of Christian ministers, inattentive 
to apostolick precept and example, manifested the 
spirit of the world, assumed dominion over con- 
science, and ruled as lords of God's heritage. 



IID staiMoN vn. 

The audience will, recollect, that on a former 
occasion, I proposed to review the primitive state 
of the Christian Church, consider the causes 
which led to the superstitions and abuses of the 
Roman Hierarchy, examine the nature and extent 
of the reformation, and state our duty as protest*- 
ants. 

The second branch of this general subject is the 
object of our present attention, viz. 

2. The manner in which ecclesiastical power 
and dominion were gradually assumed by the 
Christian priesthoodt 

Under this proposition, I shall review the general 
state of the Christian community in ages immedi* 
ately succeeding that of the apostles. The usurpa- 
tion of the Bishop of Rome, and the corruptions 
and abuses of the Papal Hierarchy, will be particu* 
larly discussed at a future time. 

That your view of the subject may be distinct 
and clear, I will divide the proposition into two 
branches : — ^First, briefly state the circumstances 
that introduced different orders of priests into the 
Church, and led to the establishment of the oflices 
of Bishops and Archbishops ; and then describe 
the manner in which ecclesiasticks gradually as« 
sumed power and dominion over the community of 
Christians. 

Let us, my Christian hearers, carry our reflec- 
tion back to primitive times, and consider the con- 
dition of the professors of our religion in the age 
immediately following that of the apostles* At 
that time, the number of Christian disciples com- 
posed a minor portion of the peculation of any city 
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or village. Then a single Church embraced a large 
city, and perhaps a considerable extent of country. 

The body of professors generally were noviciates 
in our religion, and required extraordinary attention 
from their spiritual instructers. Many of them, on 
account of their local situation, could but occasion- 
ally attend the stated place of the publick ministra- 
tions of the word and ordinances of the gospel, 
even in the most peaceable and quiet times of the 
Church. 

The members of the Christian community being 
thus situated, a custom cacly prevailed of ordaining 
two or more ministers of the same Church. These 
were co-equal in office, and mutually aided in the 
performance of all the duties of the pastoral rcla- 
tion among a community whose members were 
widely separated from each other. As converts to 
the Ghristiaa faith were multiplied, professors 
within the limits originally embraced by a single 
Church become too nuoierous ever to meet in one 
place for the purpose of publick worship, or a par- 
ticipation in the ordinances of the gospel. New 
Churches were therefore gathered in the same city ; 
or the distant members formed into distinct Church- 
es in their own towns and villages ; and it more fre- 
quendy happened, that some of the ministers, who 
had been ordained pastors of the parent Church, 
were located as parii^ priests in the newly formed 
societies. But this separation of those who had 
once been members of the same Church was not 
complete. These were holden to be associated 
Churches ; and they were considered as having 
in a peculiar sense, a community of interest. The 
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ministers of these respective societies often had thetf 
meetings, to consult and advise with each other re- 
specting measures designed to promote the cause 
of Christian truth and virtue. From respect to the 
parent Church, its minister, who having been se- 
lected for this ofEce on account of distinguished 
talents, gravity, &c« was acknowledged as the 
moderator of these assemblies of the clergy. And 
in consequence of this office, a distinction was 
made between the terms Bishop and Elder* la 
the New Testament^ and during the apostolick age, 
these were used synonimously, and neither meant 
any thing more than the minister of a particular 
Church ; but now the minister of the parent 
Church was^ by way of distinction, denominated 
Bishop, and the pastors of the newly fortfied so- 
cieties were called £Iders, and the united societies 
were called a Diocese. In this way two orders of 
ministers were established. Deacons originally 
were considered as the almoners of the Church ; 
and no service was performed by them, in the offi- 
ces of publick worship, but serving the bread and 
wine to communicants, and providing materials for 
baptism : but when Churches were multiplied, and 
ministerial labours were increased, the Deacons 
were often requested to give their aid in offices of 
worship ; and in process of time candidates for the 
ministry were appointed Deacons, as a station in 
which they might, with the more facility, prepare 
themselves for the higher duties of the priesthood ; 
or, to adopt the language of an ecclesiastical histori- 
an — ** The Deacons, who seem at first to have 
been chosen merely in consequence of a particular 



engence, as we learn from Acts vi. 1, to wit :— -For 
the inspection of the pocM*, and the distribution of 
the charitable collections, were admitted very early 
to an inferiour part in the sacred ministry, such as 
attendirig the pastors in the dischai^ of religious 
offices, and acting under their direction^ The 
deaconship served in fact as a noviciate to the minis- 
try." Finally, deacons were admitted as a distinct, 
diough inferiour, class of the priesthood. In thb 
way three orders of the ministry were establisliedy 
bishops, elders or presbyters, and deacons. 

But the bishop of that age bore scarce any re- 
semblance to the bishop of a later period. There 
was no revenue appropriated for the support of die 
bishoprick : he claimed no authority over the pres- 
byters, he exercised no spiritual jurisdiction over 
the associated Churches. Nor did the several or* 
ders of priests, as a body of ecclesiasticks, pretend 
to power and dominion in the Church, in right of 
their clerical office. The bishop was merely the 
first among his brethren of the ministry, fii hb 
name, invitation was given to the elders or pres* 
byters of the diocese to meet, when thdr assem-^ 
bling was thought expedient ; and he acted as pre* 
sident in their meetings. But the rights of the 
brethren were not yet invaded. Bishops and elders 
were elected to office by common suffrage ; and all 
transactions of the Church in which there was a 
common interest, were managed in meetings of 
clergy and laity, as one united body. 

As the darkness of Paganism vanished before 
the light of the gospel. Christian Cburcbes were 

15 
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multiplied ; and» in consequence of it, a kingdom or 
pi)oyince was sometimes divided into several dis- 
tinct dioceses. Circumstances frequently rendered 
it expedient that the whole number of the clergy of 
a proyinee or kingdom should be assembled in con* 
itoatioru For a time, the individual to preside in 
this convocation was elected from the body assem- 
bled, and his commission expired with the business 
of the meeting ; but it became a custom that the , 
bishop of the capital city, where d^e assembly was 
holden, should preside in these assemblies ; and in 
this instance, as in many others, custom in time 
became law ; and the bishop of the capital was 
acknowledged as the head of Uie clergy of his prov- 
ince or kingdom^ and took the title of Primate 
Mdvopolkan^ « Archbishop* But this system was 
not fully ripened till the Romau government be- 
came Ch^stian. 

. Let us no^ attend to the noanner kt whicb eccle- 
skatii^ gradually assumed power and dominipn 
over the Christiaa community. 

The disposition to assume power, and to abuse 
it, haft, been too common to men of every descrip- 
tion# History proves that ecclesiasticks have mani- 
fested this (Uspo»Uon in as. high a degree as men in 
any other department of publick agency. We shall 
be suiprised to remark what trivial circumstances 
ave made the means of aggrandizing a body of 
publick men, when they, by their stations, are ren- 
dered ambitious and act in concert ; and when ttie 
people, whose ministers they are, possess an unsus- 
picious temper and an yielding spirit. Many cases 
might be adduced to our present purpose ; but I 
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hare time to present to your view only a single 
example of the manner in which the clergy of the 
Christian Church commenced their career of eccle^ 
siastical ambition and tyranny. 

When in the apostolick age, the dumber of Christ-' 
ian disciples became so numerous, in the populous 
cities of the Roman empire, as to form themselves 
into societies, wholly separate in all religious con- 
cerns, from the Pagan world, disputes arose, as they 
ever will, among imperfect beings, ** respecting 
personal property and civil rights." These dis- 
putes were carried before the Pagan tribunals, arid 
were setded according to the principles of the Roi 
man law. These quarrels and law-suits occasioned 
ill-will, animosity, and uncharitableness, among 
the brethren themselves ; and were thought to re- 
fleet scandal on their profession as Christians. In 
view of these evils, which particularly abounded 
in the Church of Corinth, St. Paul condemned 
their litigious spirit, and exhorted them rather t6 
bear injury with patience, than to have recourse to 
measures of redress, which must put the peace of 
the Church and the character of their religion at 
hazard. " Why do ye not rather,'* says the apos- 
tle, •* take wrong ? Why do ye not rather suflK^r 
yourselves to be defrauded V* As the most ef- 
fectual measure to prevent publick scandal, he ad«» 
vises them to submit their controversies to the 
decision of arbitrators chosen from among them* 
selves. This apostolick advice was generally 
adopted among Christian converts, and the practice 
was continued as long as the Roman government 
remained Pagan* 
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The busiof 8S of arbitration did not pertain to tfa^ 
pastoral office ; and in thfs commencemeot of this 
method of settling disputes tber^ was nothing ott 
which an unworthy motive could operate in the 
management of it. When executed by the pas- 
tor, it increased his labours, held him up more 
conspicuously to the rqling power, and thereby in- 
creased, in respect to him, the danger of persecution. 
His judgment had not the authority of law, and it 
could be executjsd only by the consent pf the par- 
ties at issue. No pecuniary rewards were connect- 
ed ii^ith this transaction : it was considered as the 
work of charity* In selecting arbitrators, questions 
of this nature naturally arose : — Who so lil^ely to 
^el a tender regard to the rights of every brother 
as the minister, the spiritqal father of the Christian 
family ? Who will 90 impartially consult the safe* 
ty and welfare of each individual member, as the 
common shepherd of the flock ? From these or 
other considerations, the clergy in fact, were in all 
places appointed the arbitrators in civil controver- 
sies ; and the practice was continued to the period 
of the conversion of the Roman empire. What at 
first was custofn, was, in time, claimed as a right. 
The service at first performed from charity, was 
continued from ambition. By experiment, the cler- 
gy found that from their station, as an umpue in 
civil a&irs, they derived power, ascendancy, and 
influence, and these they were not disposed to re« 
linquish* 

Individual authority being granted them in re- 
spect to personal property and civil rights, the 
clergy, with greater plausibility, claimed exclusive; 
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authority in all the concerns of religion. These 
lay within their own province, and the regulation of 
them wa9 t^eir own appropriate duty. Step jby 
step they proceeded to divest the people of every 
privilege. I'hey deprived the laity of the liberty 
oi electing their minister, and pi every other officer 
of the Church ; aqd denied them any publick 
agency in the management of the common interests 
of the society which they composed., Wi^en Coo- 
stimtine was converted to the Christian faitl|, and 
the civil government became Christian, he, with the 
zeal of a convert, and in devption to the priests of 
his new religion^ confirmed tlie ciergy in all the 
prerogatives they had before e^^ercised ; and ecclesi- 
ajstical decisions were enforced by civil authority. 
Then the dergy denoipinated themselves ecplesias- 
ticks, and declared that they, as a body^ compo3ed 
the Church, and of course assumed the whole admin« 
istration of its polity. The right then left to the 
laymen was simply the right of submission and 
obedience. The people were to commit their un- 
derstandings and their consciences to the guidance 
of their spiritual rulers, and to resign their souls to 
the safe keeping of the ghostly fathers. 

Becoming lords of God's heritage, the clergy 
apportioned the emoluments of the Church among 
themselves. Bishops then claimed dignity, au« 
thority, and wealth, corresponding with the proud 
titles they assumed, and the lofty stations which 
they professed to fill. They usurped the exclu- 
sive power of ordination, jurisdiction over the in- 
feri<M* orders of the clergy, and the absolute direc- 
tion of all the affairs of their diocese. Large reve- 
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nues were appropriated for their support ; their pla- 
ces of residence became palaces, and they were en- 
circled with all the appendages and pomp of ro}ralt7. 
Ecclesiasticks then generally gave almost unbound* 
ed indulgence to the spirit of pride and ambition, 
against which their Divine Master pointedly and 
solemnly cautioned the ministers of his gospcL 
Before die close of the fourth century of the Christ- 
ian tr^Lj the constitution, the forms, and the charac- 
ter of the Church of the apostolick age disappeared^ 
and a system of domination and tyranny, of blind- 
ness and superstition was introduced. 

Thankful to God for the reli^ous freedom and 
light with which we are blessed, let us, my Christ- 
ian brethren, stand fast in the liberty M^rewith 
Christ has made us free; and may we walk as 
children of the light. 



SERMON VIII. 



THE USURPATION OF THE BISHOP OF ROME. 



£ THESSALONIANS ii. 4. 

ffho oppcseih and exalteth himself cAove all that is called 
Qod^ or thai is worshipped ; so that he^ as Ood^ sittetk 
m the temple of Ood, shewing himself that he is God. 

WITHOUT comment, I shaU make this text 
the tkeme of one branch of the general subject pro* 
poaed for discussion, viz. 

1* The primitive state of the Christian Church. 

S. The manner in which ecclesiastical power 
and dominion were gradually assumed by the 
Christian priesthood* 

3. The rise and extent of the usurpation of the 
Bishop of Rome. 

4. The causes which produced the separation 
of protestants from the Romish Church ; and the 
nature and extent of the Reformation* 

5. The duty of protestants to act in consistency 
with their avowed principles, and to make progres* 
sUe improvements in religious knowledge and at- 
tainments in Christian virtue, corresponding with 
the means of the age in which they live.. 
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To the third proposition, our attention will at thi^ 
time be directed, viz. 

3. The rise and extent of the usurpation of the 
Bishop of Rome ; and the corruptions and abuses^ 
of the Papal Hierarchy. 

The supremacy, which the Bishop of Rome ac« 
quired, has not a parallel in the history of the world. 
Jesus Christ, the common Lord and Master of 
Christians, declared that his kingdom is not of this 
world ; and he in the most express terms forbid his 
disciples to cherish the spirit of domination, or to 
exercise autliority over the consciences of men in 
the concerns of religion. When James and John 
ambitiously requested the honour of sitting, one at 
the right hand, and the other at the left, of their 
Master, in his kingdom of glor)% he called the twelve 
disciples before him, and said unto them— '^ Ye 
know that they which are accounted to rule over 
the Gentiles, exercise lordship over them ; and 
tlieir great ones exercise authority upon them. But 
so shall it not be among you ; but whosoever will 
be great among you shall be your minister ; and 
whosoever of you will be chiefest, shall be servant 
of all. For even the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many." Yet the ministers of the 
meek and humble Jesus, in violation of the con)L- 
mand of their Lord, did aspire to supreme domiu* 
ion, as well in civil as ecclesiastical concerns.-^ 
The Bishop of Rome, claiming to be the successor 
of St. Peter, and the vicegerent of Christ, succeed- 
ed in the attempt to subjugate the understandings: 
and the consciences of men to his authority, and to 
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phce their property and their lives at his disposal. 
The proude&t kitig was made to bow with servile 
submission to his rule, and the most pawerfiil em- 
peror to tremble at his mandate. 

Every reflecting mind must be disposed to re« 
view measures which occasioned such perversioil 
of the principles of the gospel, and to trace the steps 
that led the Christian bishop to this spiritual do- 
minion. 

It is well known, that the Pope of Rome, for ages, 
has founded his claim of supremacy on the plea that 
this dominion in the Church was given to the apos- 
tle Peter, who was, as they affirm, the first bishop of 
Rome; and that the Pope, as his successor, in- 
herits all the prerogatives which St Peter possess- 
ed. It may, not therefore, be amiss in the introduc- 
tion, to examine this plea. The pretence that Peter 
was constituted head of the Christian Church, is 
founded on the declaration of our Saviour to him.— 
** Thou art Peter ; and on this rock (the meaning 
of the Greek word ilftfoc) I wiU build my Church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 
And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, 
shall be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed iii heaven.'' 
This declaration was made in conse()uence of Pe- 
ter's profession of his faith in Jesus as ^e Messidh. 
Our Sdviour then changed his name from Simon to 
Peter, and pronounced the above-mentioned bene- 
diction. But the only distinction which this gave 
Peter above his fellow apostles, \V9s the honour of be- 

16 
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ing the first to publish the Christian religion to the 
Gentile world-^opening the door of faith to the 
Gentiles, as Paul expresses it Peter's address to 
his countrymen, is the best comment of the promise 
of our Saviour to him.-^** Brethren, ye know that 
God made choice among us, that the Gentiles by 
my mouth should hear the word of the gospeU'^ 
That is, first hear it : but in the propagation of the 
Christian faith, his fellow apostles were his coadju- 
tors. In this cause, St« Paul laboured more abun- 
dantlyi and declared th^^t he was not a whit behind 
the chiefest of the apostles. This is the amount of 
giving the ke3iii of the kingdom of heaven to Peter. 
It gave him no other privilege than that of finst 
preaching the gospel to Gentiles ; it invested him 
with no exclusive prerogative. *^ On this rock I 
will build my Church !" You shall have the hon- 
our to build up the Christian kingdom : but the 
other apostles were fellow labourers with him.— 
Christian societies, says St. Paul, ^' are built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone."— » 
^* Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be 
bound in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth, shall be loosed in heaven." This is figur- 
ative language, borrowed from Jewish phraseology. 
The meaning is, that Peter was commissioned to 
publish the conditions of pardon and salvation to 
sinners ; and that whatsoever he, under divine in- 
spiration, should publish on earth, as bound or for- 
bidden men, as a disqualification for the happiness 
of immortality ; and whatsoever he on earth should 
publish, as loosened, or permitted, or enjoined men^ 
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pertaining to life eternal, should be ratified and 
confirmed by the authority of God in heavien. bBut 
this was not the prerogative of Peter alone : the 
commission for this high purpose was gii^en to all 
the apostles. 

There is not the shadow of evidence that Peter* 
was constituted the bishop of Rome : that he was 
ever in the city of Rome, rests wholly on tfadi* 
tknary evidence ; there is no passage in the New 
Testament that favours such a supposition. The 
caiiiest ecclesiastical historians mention Linus, 
whose name occurs in the salutation of Paul to 
Timothy, as the first bishop of Rome. The com- 
mission of an apostle extended to the whole Christ- 
ian commuqity. To station him as a parish minis- 
ter, or place him at the head of the clergy of a. 
province, or even kingdom, would be to degrade 
him from his apostolick office. 

Peter was the oldest man among the twelve dis- 
ciples of our Lord ; and from several passages of 
die New Testament, it appears that he acted as the 
president of the standing council of Christians at 
Jerusalem. In the Gospels, and in the Actsi, his 
name generally stands first, when an enumeration 
of individuals is made. Matthew, himself an 
apostle, stiles Peter the first : that is, first among 
equals. He acted as the presiding officer : as such 
he delivered their decisions, and to him in this ca- 
pacity probably letters to the council were address- 
ed ; but it is evident that he possessed no exclusive 
authority ; for this very council sent Peter and John 
into Samaria, as their missionaries to the new con- 
verts of that province. This appears more like 
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obeying the commaoMls of the council, than clatm« 
ihg # controlling superiority over them. Wi(h 
ihodetti notions of the supremacy of the Pope, 
what would a Roman Cadiotick dii^k, if he should 
be told that the college of cardinals had sent his 
liofinesi, as their legate, into a di^tftnt country ? 
That Peter claimed not authorhy over Paul, wc 
ki1o#j for Paul Withstood him to his face, and car* 
ried the point against him. On the whole, the 
pretence that Peter was invested by his Master 
with supreme power in the Church, that hb was 
constituted the first bishop of Rome, and that bis 
successors in office iAjierit all his power, is without 
any solid support 

Let us then inquire for th^ means by which tbc 
Pope acquired dominion. 

In the age that miay be called apostolickt the 
elder or bishop of Rome was the pastor of a single 
Chureh, and was elected to his office by the Suf- 
frages of the Christian society. As Christian con- 
yerts were multiplied in Italy, new Churches were 
formed, but were considered as branches of the 
parent Church ; and Rome, as the capital city of 
the empire, and the original seat of the parent 
Church, gave dignity and rank to its bishop.-^ 
Rome was acknpwl^c^ed as tho great centre of the 
Christian community, tili Constantine removed his 
court to tlie city that bore his name. At Rome, 
all general councils were convened, and here all great 
questions respecting the polity, the doctrines, and the 
discipline of the Church were decided. These con- 
siderations all tended to encrease the importance of 
this bishopiick. When the civil empi^ was esttab* 
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Ilabcd at Coafltantinople, a violent eoMentkm arose 
between the pOotifF of aacieat Rome and the biobpp, 
of the newly honoured Constantinople, for superL- 
ority* But when the Turks conquered the greater, 
porUon of Asia, Constantinople dwindled into com*, 
parative insignificance, and Rome msnntained with- 
out a rival ils superiority. But that the bbhop de- 
rived his rdbtive importance frooi the place of his 
lesideoce, ahd not from any authority transmitted 
through Petei:, is most evident ; for whenever a 
province of the western empire was divided, in res» 
pect to its civU government, which was sometimes. 
Uooe, a corresponding division was made by the 
ecclesiastical diocese ; and the capital city of the 
liewly cstablbhed province was made the seat of a 
new bishoprick, the minister of which was consti- 
tuted the Metropolitan cf this new)y formed diocese. 
The favourable circittnstances res|)ecting the lo- 
cal siluation of Rome inspired its bishop with the 
9fmt of ambition, and a plan of aggrandizement 
was early formed, which^ through succeedii^ ages, 
was sy$tematicaUy prosecuted. Science and litera- 
ture were buried in the ruins of the Roman empire 
at its conquest, by tlie barbarians of northern £u- 
tape* An age of ignorance and darkness ensued, 
favourable to the faspiring views of the ecclesiastical 
court of Christian Rome* Its bishop no longer 
deigned to depend for his titles and honours, on 
tbe election of the Christian society. He churned a 
divine right to bis office, and professed to rule in the 
Church by power derived from Christ. The pow- 
er assumcid by one aapirif]^ bishop was never re- 
linquished by hb successbiv though bis natural. 
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disposition might be mote mild, and his general 
character approach nearer to the standard of Christ- 
ian simplicity and godly sincerity. Advantage was 
taken of the contention of civil princes, and every 
concession tptade by emperor (mt king in the day of 
depression, or to answer a present purpose, was 
holden as an established prerogative of the Pope, 
and was made the means of still higher acquisitions 
of power ; and in process of time, the head of the 
Church became a sovereign prince, usurped ^ 
most important attributes of civil government, 
claimed a Superiority over all civil rulers, and by 
precepts issued from his conclave, disposed of king* 
doms and empire. The deepest policy vms adopt- 
ed to promote the purposes of this spiritual granny, 
and efiicieiM; measures used apparently not to en* 
lighten the minds of men in the knowledge of re* 
Kgious truth, and to form their dispositions to the 
spirit o( the go^el, but to make them die submis* 
sive children of the Church which assumed domin* 
ion over their faith. These political measures were 
various, but all directed to the same object. 

On a former occasion, we took a cursory notice 
of the exemptions plead for ecolesiasticks, from 
trials in ordinary judicial courts* The Church oi 
Rome successfully prosecuted these claims to a 
most extravagant and pernicious length. *^ The 
clergy, the more effectually to exercise power over 
the laity, exempted themselves from all civil juris- 
diction.'^ *^ By degrees," says an ecclesiastical 
historian, *^ the dignity oftbc priests rose so much 
higher than that of the teniporal powers, that il was 
deemed a thing absolutely intolerable diat a dergy*^ 
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man should be subject to any temporal tribunal ; 
and as the common law* did not punish with death, 
the clergy enjoyed almost an absolute impunity 
from the commission of any crime whatever.— 
And in those dark and ignorant ages, the disposi- 
tion of the clergy to violence, and crimes of every 
nature, was little, if at all, less than that of the 
buty. It appears, in the reign of Henry IIL of Eng- 
land, that more than a hundred murders had been 
.committed by clergymen, whom the civil powers 
could not bring to justice. As to the higher ranks 
of the clergy, it was hardly possible that they 
should be punished for any crime, on account of 
their right of appeal to Rome, and the certainty of 
their finding protection there, especially if they had 
any difference with their sovereign. Besides, in these 
times, no clergyman could be punished capitally 
without previous degradation ; and a priest could 
not be degraded but by eight bishops, to assemble 
whom was a great expense." 

The Roman clergy, not satisfied with exempting 
themselves from trial before tribunals appointed by 
the civil government, brought within the ecclesias- 
tical courts exclusively all causes reladng to mar- 
riages, alimony, and wills ; and in many instances 
encroached on the more common administration of 
justice. 

Not merely in the administration of justice did 
the Roman pontiff invade the rights of civil govern- 
ment. In the year 606, the emperor Phocas, by a 
publick decree, invested the Pope with the title of 
Universal Bishop, and clothed him with superior 
authority in all ecclesiastical concerns. Thusem^ 
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powered, the servant became too miglity for tht 
master. From this time the Pope claimed the 
right of nominating and investing bishops in all the 
Churches in Europe, though the claim was not im- 
mediately allowed in every kingdom. He not only 
assumed a full domination in ecclesiastical afiairs, 
but usurped the civil power^ and often, by hid maiv- 
date, established and removed kings; A F^ope 
arrogantly declared to a sovereign potentate,* ^^ that 
the dignity of the Pope was as much superior to 
that of the Emperor, as the administration of the 
things of heaven is above that of the things ot 
earth.'* 

Another measure adopted to promote the scheme 
of Papal power and aggrandizement, was the pro- 
hibition of the marriage of priests. By this means, 
the ties of country were loosened, and the tender 
bonds of domestick life were broken asunder 
through all orders of the priesthood. The clergy 
were considered as married to the Church : with 
the Church their interests were identified ; and as a 
body, they were devoted to its purposes. Several 
orders of monks were established as distinct corps 
in this service. They depended on the Pope for 
their existence, derived their support from tiie 
revenues of the Church, and always were ready 
to obey, without hesitation, the commands of tlie 
pontiff. For centuries, what of literature there was 
in Europe, was confined to the above classes of 
priests ; and the superstition, as well as ignorance, 
of the people, rendered them the easy dupes of their 
spiritual guides. Large revenues in money were 
raibcd under various pretences ; a great portion of 
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the lands in Europe, become the property of the 
Church and the estates of the Church were con* 
sidered sacred ; and to withdraw any part of it from 
the object of its appropriation^ was deemed to be 
the height of impiety. On the pretext that their 
prayers would avail to redeem a soul from purga- , 
tory, the clergy made bargains with the deluded peo- 
ple for the benefit of deceased friends. A given 
amount of money was paid for the redemption of 
the soul of a departed relative from punishment ; 
and the sum was always proportioned to the wealth 
of the family which was a party to the contract. 
The sale of indulgencies was another productive 
branch of revenue to the Church; but we shall 
^have occasion to mention this in another place. 
By these means the Papal Church amassed im- 
mense wealth. 

One efficient measure to accomplish the ambi- 
tious designs of the Roman pontiff, was the claim 
of infallibility. As the vicegerent of Christ on 
earth, the Pope claimed the possession not Only of 
power to rule the Church universal, but also the 
authority to determine the true meaning of scrip- 
ture, to decide all controversies, to judge on every 
doctrinal publication, and to settle all questions of 
conscience. The people were never to use their 
own judgment on religion, but implicitly to bow 
their understandings to the wiser decisions of their 
spiritual fathers ; and though the truth of a position 
should appear to their minds as clear as the light of 
the meridian sun, yet if it was pronounced by the 
infallible judge untrue, they must with heart and 

17 
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soul acquiesce, and sincerely believe as the Church 
decreed. Having an infallible teacher, the bible was 
not thought necessary for the laity ; and on the plea 
that they had not judgment to understand its com- 
munications, it was withholden from their perusal. 

As though all this was not enough for the pur- 
poses of delusion, the Papal Church held the doc- 
trine of tradition : that is, they maintained that 
die apostles of our Lord, from prudential considera- 
tions, did not commit to writing, the whole system 
of divine revelation, but transmitted, by oral tradi- 
tion, certain principles and rules, which are of equal 
authority with the written will of God. These tra- 
ditions were committed, from generation to genera- 
tion to the safe keeping of ecclesiasticks, who in 
reality composed the Christian Church ; and the 
hity are solemnly bound to receive these from their 
priest, on the authority of God. From this secret 
treasury the Papal clergy could draw any order, 
precept, or rule, calculated to subserve the designs 
of their ambition, avarice, or sensuality ; and no 
one, on the penalty of his salvation, must question 
its validity. 

Excommunication was used as a powerful in- 
strument to subserve the designs of Papal usurpa- 
tion. The Pope fulminated the sentence of excom- 
munication against all who manifested a spirit of 
opposition to the requisitions of the Church, or 
made the slightest resistance to the execution of 
her decrees. This sentence deprived the excom- 
municated of every religious privilege, excluded 
them from a participation in the rights of humanity, 
and made them forlorn outcasts' in society. Their 
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bodies were denied Christian burial ; and the ig- 
norant and superstitious wretches died in the full 
expectation that the Papal sentence would be ratifi- 
ed at the tribunal of heaven, and would prove the 
seal of their eternal perdition. Sometimes a whole 
kingdom was excommunicated for an act of insub- 
ordination in ifs sovereign. This sentence closed 
every Church in the realm, and suspended the ex- 
ercise of every Christian office through the whole 
communityt It was received by the mass of the 
people with astonishment and terrour, like t|iat 
which would be experienced, should the sun cease 
to shine, and the elements of heaven be made the 
ininisters of divine vengeance on a guilty nation. 

To. complete this system of spiritual imposition 
and Qrranny, the Papal Church established the 
court of inquisition, to guard against the very seni* 
blance of opposition to its authority. On mere 
suspicion of the want of aUegtance to their sove- 
feignty, the oncers of this court, in the midnight 
hour, and with the silence of the thief, invaded the 
mansion of the citizen, and dragged the master of. 
the household from the bosom of his family to, 
a dungeon, where he was not confronted with, 
his accuser, where no clurge was laid against him, 
nor measures of defence allowed ; but where hev 
was tortured and forced to a confession against, 
himself ; and where, when policy d^ctati^fl, he. 
expired on the wheel. Still his dearest relative 
dared not inquire for the cause of his arrest ; nor 
his best friend lisp the story of his sufierings and 
destruction. Is it then possible that the liberal in- 
stitutions of the gospel should be thus perverted to 
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puq>oses of domination and cruelty ? Is it possi- 
ble that the religion of love and benevolence should 
be made the instrument to accomplish the designs 
of human pride and ambition ? While ue revievr 
the terrifick features of Papal tyranny, our blood 
becomes cold, and our minds, in detestation, recoil 
from the contemplation of the hatefu^ picture. 

But this complicated apparatus of means, this 
immense engine of power, fully answered the in- 
tended design of aggrandizement. The minister 
of the lowly Jesus assumed the loftiest titles, and 
decorated himself with si triple crown. He ap« 
peared in all the magnificence, and was surrounded 
with all the splendour and pomp of royalty. En* 
circled by his cardinals, the Pope issued decrees 
which not only regulated the religious affairs of 
every Church, but also effected the most important 
interests of the civil governments of Europe, and 
not unfrequendy disposed of the thrones of kings, 
and emperors. Here he arroi^ated the attributes of 
Divinity, and presumed to exercise the prerogative 
of God. He exalted himself above all that is call- 
ed God : he as God, sat in the temple of God, 
showing himself that he is God. 

This must suffice to show the rise and extent of 
die usurpation of the Bishop of Rome. The cor> 
ruptions and abuses of the Papal Hierarchy will b# 
more fully considered on a future occasion* 
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THE OORRUPTlOlfB AND ABUSES OV THE PAFAIi 

JIiERARCHT« 



« THESSALONIANS ii. 9. 

Whote comMig ia after the working ofSatan^ with aUpov^ 

er, and signs^ and lying wonders. 

IN the last discourse, we reviewed the manner 
in which the Bishop of Rome usurped power and 
dominion* From the passage of scripture before 
0S9 1 shsdl direct your attention to 

The corruptions and abuses of the Papal Hie* 
rarchy. 

It has already been mentioned that the Bishop of 
Rome was originally a parish ministeri elected to 
office by the members of his society. As Christ- 
ian converts were multiplied, new Churches were 
fi>rmed in Rome and its vicinity, and pastors were 
established to administer the ordinances of the goa^ 
pel among them ; but the minister of the parent 
Church was considered as the first among equab : 
he summoned the meetings of the clergy, and pr&/ 
sided in them* When the Roman government be* 
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came Christian, the ecclesiastical divisions of the 
empire were made to correspond with its civil di- 
visions ; and Rome, being the capital city, its bish- 
op took precedency of all others. After Constan- 
tinople became the seat of civil government, the 
Bishop of Rome and of Constantinople often disput- 
ed the question of rank. Early in the sixth century 
the Emperor Phocas gave the Pope of Rome the 
titlCi of Universal Bishop. He and subsequent em- 
perors and kings granted extensive territories to the 
Papal Church, which since has been denominated 
the Patrimony of St. Peter, from the above-men- 
tioned period, the Pope was, at least through Eu- 
rope, acknowledged as the head of the Christian 
community ; and all the Archbishops with their 
suffragan Bishops submitted to him as possessing 
the legislative, the judicial, and the executive pow- 
er of the Church. 

The first change made in the election c^ the 
Pope was the admission of the clergy belonging to 
the diocese of Rome to vote with the people of the 
eity. The next gave the clergy the right of nomi- 
nation, and the people expressed their assent. The 
approbation of the emperor, in process of time, be- 
came necessary ; and without it, investiture in office 
was not permitted. But at length the pontiff gave 
essential assistance to a particular German emperor^ 
in his contention with a rival power ; and, as a re wanl^ 
m^ived from him the relinquishment of the im- 
perial right of approving the election of the.Pope» 
That the right might never be resumed, the ponoff 
finally asserted that be held his honours, not by 
human, but by Divine aiithority. As the sue- 



cessor of St Peter, the prince of the apostles, he 
claimed the keys of the Christian kingdom ; and 
declared that he was invested with all power, in 
things temporal as well as spiritual. The mitre 
was pronounced to be above the crown, and it was 
solemnly averred that kings, as well as bishops, de- 
rived their power to rule from the Pope, the vice- 
gerent of Christ* The Pope published as a law a£ 
the gospel, *' that the Bishop of Rome is the su- 
preme lord of the universe, and that neither princes 
nor bishops, civil governors nor ecclesiastical rul- 
ers, have any lawful power in Church or state, but 
what they derive from him." To support this as- 
sumed character, the pontiff now set up the claim 
of infallibility. 

Severe altercations and great disorders often oc- 
curring in the election of the Pope, at the close of 
the eleventh century, the Roman pontiff, by decree, 
formed a college of cardinals, and invested them 
with the exclusive right of election. All vacancies 
in the college are filled by the Pope himself. Sev- 
enty, I believe, has been, for a long time past, the 
stated number of cardinals composing this college. 

Arrogating to himself power in heaven and on 
earth, the proud head of the Church maintained by 
subtle policy his spiritual empire, and drew im- 
mense revenues from the nations of Europe. Im- 
mersed in luxury, and surrounded with the minions 
of his greatness, his elevated station attracted the 
attention of the voluptuous, and became the object 
of envy to the ambitious and aspiring. A mitred 
minister of the Church, endeavouring to convert a 
distinguished heathen philosopher to his faith, re- 
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ceived the following reply : — " Make me Bishop of 
Rome, and I will be a Christian," 

Corruption and abuse were the natural conse- 
quences of unbounded power and wealth. To 
secure prerogatives already obtakied, and to ex- 
tend them as circumstances permitted, became the 
ruling principle of the Papal throne ; Christian 
doctrines and Christian morals were of subordinate 
consideration. In the primitive age, personal 
qualifications alone gave influence to individuals. 
Then the minister of the gospel rose to eminence 
and distinction, as he displayed a knowledge of the 
system he professed to teach, as he discovered 
vigilance and fidelity in the performance of minis- 
terial duties, and as he gave an exemplification of 
the Christian virtues and graces ; but when our re- 
ligion obtained the support of civil government, and 
Christian ministers became lords and {rinces, the 
power of office secured influence, and wealth fur- 
nished the means of homage and submission, though 
the miaister were a novice in theology ; though he 
were totally destitute of the spirit of his Master ; 
and though in life and conversation he violated 
every precept of the gospel. The history of the 
Christian Church, through succeeding generations, 
fully verifies these remarks. For the sake of per- 
spicuity, I will consider this branch of our subject 
under distinct heads. 

1. The usurpation of the Roman pontiff* was 
attended with the corruption of the great body of 
the clergy. 

An age of ignorance and barbarism succeeded 
the fall of the Roman empire. The Papal Hie* 
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rarchy availed itself of this state of things, to erect a 
monarchy almost as extensive as had been the civil 
dominion of Rome, and to establish a despotism 
more oppressive than that which was supported by 
the Roman sword. But the measures by which 
this spiritual power governed, were widely differ- 
enU Intrigue and sophistry, artifice and deception^ 
the prostitution of every thing sacred in truth, and 
important in religion, were among the most effica* 
cious means used to extend and maintain this 
spiritual dominion. The Papal court became cor« 
rupt and venal, from its head down to its menial 
attendants. Popes, who styled themselves the di- 
vine guardians of the sacred truths of revetaUon* 
and the infallible guides of the whole Christian 
family in the paths of salvation, disregarding the 
moral purpose of the clerical office, and falsifying 
all their lofty pretensions to spirituality and holi- 
ness, devoted themselves to schemes of ambition 
and aggrandizement, or sunk into the most luxu- 
rious and profligate course of life, according with 
the constitutional complexion of their minds. To 
show the extravagant lengths to which the dissipa- 
tion of the Papal court was carried, sober history 
relates, that a particular Pope kept in his stables 
more than two thousand hunting horses, for the 
sportings of himself, his cardinals, bishops, and 
other ghostly functionaries of his establishmept* 
The fountain being thus impure, the streams of 
course became foul. The Bishops, in their splen* 
did palaces, found their employment in the expen- 
diture of their immense income,, to the neglect of 

18 
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the ordinary duties of the ministerial professions 
Bishops ceased to be constant preachers. They 
became haughty and imperious, demanding hom- 
age and deference from every class of men in so- 
ciety. Among canons particularly designed to 
regulate the conduct of the clergy, and which had 
the sanction of the council of Trent^ we find the 
following, viz.— 

m 

^* Against those bishops, who in Church, or out 
of it| behave themselves meanly towards the minis- 
ters of kings, persons of quality, and barons, and 
with too much indignity, not only give place to 
them, but do them personal service ; the synod 
detesting this conduct, and renewing the canons 
concerning the decorum of episcopal dignity, com- 
mands bishops to beware of such practices, and 
every where to challenge due resj^ect to their de- 
gree, remembering that they are pastors ; and also 
commands princes and all others to bear them the 
honour and reverences due to fathers." Preaching, 
religious instruction, and all the offices of publick 
worship, were committed to inferiour priests ; many 
of whom were grossly ignorant, more were im- 
moral, and in general, they did not feel the obliga- 
tions or the responsibility of parish ministers ; but, 
like their superiours, they found the real duties of 
their stations a burden, and made the formal dis- 
charge of them as light and easy as possible. 
The publick exercises of the Sabbath, as we shall 
more fully perceive under a subsequent particular, 
as it respects their moral purpose and important de- 
sign, were subverted. 
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2. Monkish institutions proved the source of 
great corruptions and abuse in the Christian Church. 

The orders of monks had their origin in the times 
of persecution by the Roman emperors. At those 
periods, many professors of the gospel justly pri- 
zing their Christian hopes above worldly emolu- 
mentSy or even life itself, fled from the prospects of 
a cruel death, to which constancy in their religion 
daily exposed them ; and from the temptation to 
apostacy into which numbers of 'Christians were 
brought by the threatened evil, and sought their 
safety in solitude. Mountains and deserts, removed 
from the haunts of men, were the places of their re- 
treat. Here men and women, and sometimes whole 
families, lived in the most simple manner ; and 
they deemed security in religion to be happiness. 
But no idea of absolute seclusion from the business 
of the world, or from the intercourse of society, en- 
tered into their plan ; nor were any of the number 
considered as taking on themselves a clerical, or, iu 
a peculiar sense, a religious character. Avoidance 
of the evil of persecution, and safety and quietness 
in the enjoyment of the liberty wherewith Christ 
had made them free, was the sole object of their re- 
tirement In fact, when the terrours of persecution 
were removed, most of these returned to the com- 
mon pursuits of civil life, in the cities and towns 
from which they had fled. But individuals, habit- 
uated to solitude, preferred a continuance of the life 
of quietness and serenity, to which they had long 
been accustomed. 

The politick court of Rome saw the advantages 
which might accrue to the hierarchy fron> clothing 
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this class of men with a clerical garb, and conse* 
crating them to the service of the Church. They 
were therefore, by a Papal decree, formed into an 
order of priests, by a distinct name ; and canons 
were established, to regulate their discipline, and 
all the exercises of their devotions. When the 
nionastick institution was first founded, it was poor, 
and the brethren appeared as men weaned frorh the 
world. They lived in a state of self-denial and 
bodily mortification : they were wholly separated 
from all the business and all the pleasures of so- 
ciety ; and they made solemn vows of devoting 
themselves, mind and heart, to God and religion. 
This apparent sanctity and devotion made deep im- 
pressions on the imaginations of men of a dark age. 
The character of the monk was viewed as sacred, 
his round of ceremonial observances was deemed 
the height of piety, and his prayers were supposed 
ever to have efficacy at the throne of God.-— 
Through several centuries, a spirit of infatuation 
prevailed on this subject. Men, it was universally 
thought, could not do greater service to God than 
to found these raonastick institutions. These were 
multiplied in every kingdom of Europe. Parents 
often left their children without inheritance, that 
they might endow these establishments, and secure 
the prayers of the holy fraternity. Men, who 
through life had been habitually guilty of tfie 
grossest crimes, at the close of life took the vows, 
and were clad in the garment of the monk, in the 
expectation, as it seems, that the mere initiation in- 
to the order, would cancel their offences, and the 
garb be a passport to heaven. The consefquence of 
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this infatuation was, that a great portion of the 
population were drawn from the important purposes 
of society, and devoted to an ascetick life ; and a 
large proportion of the proixjrty was taken from ac- 
live business, and bestowed to enrich these useless 
institutions. On the devotees themselves, wealth 
produced its usual effects. Numbers, who wore 
the garments' of abstinence and bodily mortifica- 
tion, lived within the walls of their monasteries in 
idle luxury ; some gave themselves up to unbound- 
ed licentiousness ; and the aspiring spirits among 
them opened a path to the world, found their way 
into the courts of kings, and there filled the highest 
places of government. But they aU were devoted 
to their head, the Pope ; and a part of the wealth 
which circulated through their channels, was at last 
emptied into the coffers of the Papal treasury* 

The general tendency of the monkish life was, 
to give people false views of the nature and design 
of religion, and to direct their religious services to 
an useless purpose. Men were not taught to live 
soberly, righteously, and piously, as a preparation 
for heaven ; but to leave the world, and devote 
themselves to ascetick observances; or, if they 
could not make the required sacrifices, they might 
gain salvation through the mediation of these con- 
secrated ministers of the altar. To show that this 
misapprehension was geti^ral, I need only mention 
the case of an individual monk, who saw the com- 
mon delusion, and had the honesty and resolution 
to make an attempt to stem the torrent of this vile 
superstition. The doctrine he advanced was this— 
** That all those who kept the vows they made to 
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Christ at their baptism, and lived according to those 
rules of piety and virtue laid down in the gospel, 
had an equal title to the rewards of futurity ; and 
that consequently those, who passed their days in 
unsociable celibacy and severe mortifications and 
fastings, were in no respect more acceptable in the 
eye of God, than those who lived virtuously in the 
bands of marriage, and nourished their bodies with 
moderation and temperance.'' This rational doc- 
trine was first condemned by the conclave at Rome, 
then by a numerous council assembled at Milan ; 
and the Christian emperor carried their result into 
execution, and banished this enlightened and honest 
monk to a desolate island. 

It would be wrong not to mention that other ex- 
amples of knowledge, right practice, and true 
charity, appeared among the monks ; that the lit- 
tle science and the useful literature which prevail- 
ed in the dark ages of Europe, were found in mon- 
asteries ; and that bright instances of benevolence 
we(;e exhibited among them. But these were only 
exceptions to the corruptions and abuses which 
generally abounded among this order. 

3. It was the policy ^f the Papal Church to 
keep the laity in gross ignorance, that they might 
the more easily hold them in thraldrom ; and this 
systematick purpose must be marked among their 
gross corruptions and abuses. 

Knowledge is the best guard against imposi- 
tion-*--against religious imposition it is the most 
effectual. The Romanists adopted publick mea- 
sures to prevent, among the people, improvements 
in knowledge. They assumed as a maxiu2. 
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tliat ignorance is the mother of devotion ; that faith 
rises in worth inversely with the evidence on which 
it is established ; and that faith which is founded 
in impossibility, is the most meritorious. — ** I be- 
lieve, because it is impossible, '^ was the boast of a 
dignified member of this Church. In accordance 
with these maxims, all the forms of publick wor- 
ship, and all the exercises of the Church were caU 
culated to lead men blindfold as the vassals of the 
spiritual lords of Christendom. In Popibli Church- 
es the bible was not read and expounded, nor, be- 
fore the reformation, were sermons preached, as in 
protestant countries is the common practice. The 
bible was withholden from the laity. The exer- 
cises of the temple were not fitted to enlighten the 
minds of men, nor to improve their hearts; but 
were calculated to charm their senses, or to per. 
suade them to resign their consciences and their 
purses to their ghostly fathers, as the means to pre- 
pare themselves for divine favour. The natural 
consequences of this degradation of the human un- 
derstanding, of this blind submission to human au- 
thority, of this Ignorance of the elementary princi- 
ples of truth and moral science, were, that religion 
was made to consist in professions, which had no 
meaning, and in the pageantry of superstition, at 
the expense of reason, piety, and virtue. 

4. The avowed perversion of the moral precepts 
of the gospel, must be reckoned among the cor- 
ruptions of the Papal Hierarchy. 

We often observe that much casuistry is employ- 
ed to bring those vices which a man is unwilling 
to leave, within the bounds of lawful actions ; but 
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the Romanists went further : they corrupted moral 
principles, that they might give a religious sanction 
to practices the most base : they established as a 
ruling maxim, that the end sanctifies the means; 
and that falsehood and fraud, in a good cause, are 
justifiable. The Pope, as the vicegerent of Christ, 
assumed the power to absolve men from oaths, and 
to dissolve at pleasui;e the bonds of allegiance be- 
twcen a people and theit sovereign ; and he often 
exercised this power, where it produced parricide, 
treason, and every species of crime. But by the 
above maxims. Christian precepts themselves be- 
came a dead letter, and moral obligations were ob« 
literated from Jfehe human mind. All engagements, 
for instance with hereticks, though made under the 
sanction of the most solemn oaths, were pronounced 
to have no binding force ; and, in all cases, those 
lies were deemed to be commendable, which were 
calculated to promote the interest of religion, mean* 
ing the honour and the power of the Papal throne. 
Under the administration of the Jesuits, the maxim, 
that the end sanctifies the means, had the greatest 
practical illustration, and proved a copious fountain 
of impiety and crime, of misery and disorder. 

5. Private confessions of sins before the priests, 
and sales of indulgencies were among the abomina- 
ble corruptions and abuses of the Romish Church. 

In primitive times, Christian disciples confessed 
scandalous offences before the assembled brethren 
of their community. But in the fifth century, the 
Pope, the legislator and judge of the universal 
Church, enacted that confessions should be made 
to the priests in private ; and on condition that the 
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olTender complied with the prescribed penance, 
the priest pronounced his pardon. Whatever dis- 
tinctions the priest might make in his own mind, 
the deluded multitude conceived, that the offender 
made his confession to the priest as his judge— that 
the pardon of the priest implied the pardon of God ^ 
and therefore the wounds of a guilQr conscience 
were healed without repentance and reformation. 

The next step was to take money from the of- 
fender, in place of the usual penance. To this suc- 
ceeded the promulgation of the doctrine of indul- 
gences. The practice commenced with the cru- 
sades. The Roman pontiff published a plenary 
indulgence to all who should die in the holy war > 
that is, he promised salvation to all, who should 
perish in this war, whatever might have been the 
moral course of their lives, or die religious state of 
their minds. Plenary indulgences were subse- 
quently published to all who should die in any war 
denominated holy : that is, in a war waged against 
hereticks, or for the purpose of aggrandizing the 
bead of the Church. In the twelfth century, the sale 
of indulgences became a source of great revenue, 
and was reduced to system. To afford a pretext 
for this abominable traffick, the following doctrine 
was published. — ** There actually exists an im- 
mense treasure of merit composed of the pious 
and virtuous acjtions, which the saints had perform- 
ed beyond what was necessary for their own salva- 
tion, and which therefore are applicable to the 
benefit of others — ^that the Roman pontiff is the 
guardian and dispenser of this precious treasure i 
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and that of consequence he is empowered to assign 
to such persons as he thinks proper, a portion of 
this inexhaustible fund of merit, suitable to their 
respective guilt, and sufficient to deliver them from 
the punishment due to their crimes." That these 
treasures of the Church might indeed appear to the 
world to be inexhaustible, the pontiff declared, that 
not only the works of supererogation of all saints, 
but also the infinite merits of Christ, are placed at 
the disposal of his holiness. 

The Popeis made a liberal use of this exhaustless 
fimd. ]^esides indulgences to private individuals, 
Boniface VtIL, when he instituted a jubilee for the 
year 1300, published a plenary or full indulgence 
for all sins that should be then committed. Julius 
n. granted indulgences to all, who should con- 
tribute towards building the Church of l^t. Peter, 
at Rome ; and Leo X., in order to carry for- 
ward this magnificent structure, published induU 
gences and a full remission on the same condition. 
** Finding,** says the historian, " the prbjcct take, 
he granted the right of projnulgating these indul- 
gences in Germany, together with a share in the 
profits arising from the sale of them, to Albert^ 
Efector of M entz and Archbishop of Magdeburg,: 
who employed Tetzel, as his principal agent in re- 
tailing them, in his own territories ; and Leo farm- 
ed out those of other countries to the highest bid- 
ders, who, to make the best of their bargains, pro- 
cured the ablest of their preachers to extol the 
value of their ware. Happy times for sinners ;'^ 
observes the historian, *' their crimes were rated» 
and the remission of them set up to auction.** 
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6* To maintain the despotism of Popery by 
depriving men of the knowledge necessary to de- 
fend themselves against spiritual imposition and 
abuse, the Roman court claimed the power not on- 
ly to declare what constitutes heresy, and to punish 
individual hereticks, but also to prescribe what 
publications Christians might read, and what they 
might not. This restriction of religious liberty, 
and the punishment of men for opinions, must be 
ranked among the grossest abuses. 

The comprehensive power claimed by the Papal 
Church, backed by the terrours of the inquisition, 
was exercised according to circumstances as they 
arose. Books, which one infallible Pope permitted 
to be read, his infallible successor prohibited. At 
the commencement of the reformation, this power 
was exercised with the utmost rigour. The judi- 
cious and candid Dr. Campbell, has the following 
remarks on this branch of Roman policy :-~" A 
better expedient was never devised for employing 
religion so as not only to divest men of all knowl- 
edge, but of every vestige of rationality. So far 
did the Roman inquisition proceed, that under the 
authority of the Pope, they made a list of sixty-two 
printers, prohibiting all the books printed by them, 
of whatever authors, subject, or language, with an 
additional clause, still more comprehensive, to it — 
and all the books printed by such like printers. In 
consequence of which, there scarcely remained any 
books to read. Nay, to show the incredible ex- 
cess of their rigour, the prohibition of every book, 
contained in their catalogue, was on pain of excom* 
niunication to the reader ; reserving to the PopQ 
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the power of inflicting the deprivatioii of offices and 
benefices, incapacitation, perpetual infamy, and 
other arbitrary {lains. Thus was the court of 
Rome ill defence, as was falsely pretended, of the 
doctrine of Christ, but in reality, of her own despot* 
ism, engaged in a war against literature and knowU 
edge, tending evidently to the extcrminatbn of 
arts and sciences, and to the transformation of men^ 
in every thing but external form, into brutes.'' 

Such was the thraldom of Christians, at the dose 
of the fifteenth century. On those, who thus sat iq 
diarkness and the re^on of death, the jiight of tli^ 

l^formatim aroac. 



SERMON X. 



tB£ HATURB OF THE REFORMATIOH IN THE l^TH 

CENTURY. 



REVELATION ZYiii. 4. 

J heard another voice from heaven, eaying. Come owt of 
her J mypeophf thai ye he not partakere of her sine, and 
thai ye receive not of her plogues* 

THIS passage of scripture will be thought a 
suitable theme for the discussion of a distinct prop* 
osition on a very general subjecti viz.— - 

Th^ nature of the reformation elected in the 
axteenth century. 

In the year 1513, the son of Lorenzo de Medici, 
the Magnificent, the most distinguished family in 
Florence, was raised to the pontificate, and at his 
consecration, assumed the name of Leo X. He 
had been educated for the Church, possessed splen* 
did talents, had acquired all the accomplishments of 
the age, and was celebrated for classical literature, 
and for his knowledge in the fine arts. He was 
highly polished in hb manners, and had been accus- 
ti^med to the most splendid style of living. He- 
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manifested a disposition liberally to encourage polite 
literature ; but he was fond of pleasure, loose in his 
religious character, and his belief of the truth of 
Christianity was, at least, equivocal. 

At this period, the doctrines of Wicliffe, in Eng- 
land ; Waldus, Huss, and others, on the continent, 
had, by the most bloody persecutions, been sup- 
pressed ; and if the spirit of these reformers was 
not wholly subdued, their disciples were holden \i\ 
derision and contempt. When Leo was placed on 
the Papal throne, the voice of opposition to his 
spiritual dominion was not heard. The civil gov- 
ernments of Europe were the ministers to support 
the universal supremacy of the Pope, and the whole 
community was holden in the most abject spiritual 
thraldom* 

But causey for years had been secretly operating 
to prepare the human mind for a revolution in the 
relij^ous establishment of Christendom. Men be- 
gan to rise from the ignorance and debasement of 
the dark ages, which succeed the subversion of the 
Roman empire. Printing had been in use for al- 
most a century. The writings of the first Christian 
fathers had been printed, and extensively circula- 
ted. Many perused them, and not a few were able 
to compare the state of the primitive Church with 
thfit of their owu times ; and to perceive that great 
corruptions and abuses had been iqtroduced.-— 
T^^ licentiousness of the clergy became notorioust 
and the impositions of the Church were heavily 
felt. But Pope Leo, surrounded by his obsequious 
csyrdinalSy immersed in pleasure, or engrossed with 
sche/nes of ag£;randizementy perceived none of 
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these signs of the times ; but mistook the universal 
silence for the spirit of tame submission ; and 
thought that no limit would be put to the means he^ 
might adopt to provide a revenue adequate to the 
accomplishment of all his lofty views. 

The Papal treasury had been exhausted by the 
extravagance of his immediate predecessor. The 
magnificent cathedral of St. Peter, at Rome, was 
then in part erected, and a large amount of funds 
was necessary to complete this structure ; and the ' 
prodigality, the munificence, and the plans of family 
aggrandizement of the pontiff himself demanded a 
still greater amount of ways and means. The im- 
mense income from all the common resources of 
the Papal throne, which had almost drained Europe, 
were found insufficient for his wants, and he had 
recourse to every measure to fill the treasury, which 
cunning and cupidity could devise. Among the 
most corrupt of these measures, was the traffick of 
indulgences. Leo pushed this trade to its utmost 
extent. In Germany, he farmed this branch of his 
revenue to Albert, Elector of Mentz and Arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg, who employed Tetzcl, a 
bold monk, to preach and vend these indulgences. 
The monk executed his commission with the great- 
est effrontery and scandal. He proclaimed the par- 
don of all sins, past, present, and to come, to 
all who would purchase the indulgences of Pope 
Leo— asserted that these had more efficacy than 
the merit of Christ^-^-and declared that he had, by 
their distribution, saved more souls from hell, than 
the apostle Peter had, by his preaching, converted 
to Christianity. This was one essential link in the 
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chain of causes which produced the reformation in . 
Germany, an event the most important and benefit* 
cial to the world, that has taken place since the! 
establishment of Christianity • This abuse of every 
thing sacred— this open violation of all moral obli- 
gations, roused the indignation of Martin Luther, 
a man of the most powerful mind and intrepid 
character. 

Luther was a native of Eisleben, in Saxony. He 
early discovered an inclination for learning, and was 
publickly educated at the university of Urfurt. By 
the force of his own mind, he rose above the scho- 
lastick and useless modes of instruction common to 
his age, and taught philosophy and ethicks on ration- 
al principles. Devoting himself to the department 
of theology, he studied the bible with unwearied 
diligence, in the original languages, and encouraged 
the cultivation of the like study in others, as the 
only sure foundation on which a true knowledge of 
religion could be built ; and in life and conversa- 
tion he was moral and exemplary. ^* Having pass- 
ed his probation in the monastery of Urfurt, he 
took the monastick vows, and was admitted to 
priest's orders. His profound learning, the purity 
of his life, and his knowledge of the scriptures were 
generally known and applauded, and in the year 
1508, Frederick, Elector, of Saxony, appointed 
Luther, then only twenty- five years of age, to the 
professorship of philosophy, and soon after, to that 
of divinity, in the university of Wittemburg. The 
duties attached to these offices he discharged with 
so much ability, and a method so totally different 
from the usual mechanical and dull forms of lee- 
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luring, that he virw crowded with pupUs from all 
quarters ; and he greatly contributed in raibiiig 
this university to celebrity. Being at Rome, in the 
execution of an important commision, Luther there 
had opportunity to examine the manner in which 
the Church of Rome was governed, and to observe 
the manners of the clergy. These he censured 
with severity, and particularly the careless and 
hasty manner which they adopted in performing 
divine service. The manner in which they were 
accustomed to oflfer up prayers to Almighty God, 
he declared, excited in his breast sentiments of 
astonishment and horrour. 

The infamous proceedings of the monk Tetzel, in 
vending indulgences, roused Luther to vigorous 
efforts in opposition to the intolerable abuses of the 
agents of die Roman pontiff. This may be con* 
sidered as the commencement of that revolution in 
die Christian Church, which humbled the pride^ 
and greatly reduced the power of the Papal Hie« 
rarchy. In the year 1517, this intrepid apostle of 
the reformation, with all the energy of his active 
mind, and all the vehemence of his ardent spirit^ 
from the great Church in Wittemburg, attacked the 
>ile traffick and the vicious lives of those, who 
were thus deluding their fellow beings in the high-* 
est interests of immortality. He brou^t their 
doctrines to the test of scripture, and exhorted 
Christians to seek their salvation by the methods 
which God had prescribed in the revelation of bitf 
will. The fervour and pungency of his appeal ta ' 
veason and scripture, deeply impressed the minds oC 
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his heanm». Multitudes attended his ministra* 
lionst and became converts to his doctrines. 

Not satisfied with enlightening his countrymen 
from the pulpit, Luther proceeded to bolder exer- 
tions in the cause of Christian truth. He wrote to 
the Elector Albert, expostulating with liim on the 
corrupt opinions and wicked conduct of those, 
whom he employed in the distribution of indulgen- 
ces, and in patheuck language beseeching him to 
put an end to their abominable traffick, and to 
adopt efficient measures to reclaim the clergy from 
their profligate lives. But the love of gain was 
predominant in the mind of Albert, and he was un- 
moved by the remonstrances of Luther. Not suc- 
ceeding with the Archbishop, Luther wrote ninety- 
five theses, on the points in controversy, which he 
proposed as subjecits of inquiry and disputation; 
diese he posted up in a Church in Wittemburg^ 
and challenged the learned publickly to appear on a 
given day, as his opponents, cither in person or by 
writing. No person appearing at the appointed 
time; Luther transmitted the theses to Pope Leo^ 
with a letter, expressing his profound veneration 
for his holiness, and solemnly protesting his readi- 
ness to submit implicitly to the authority of the 
apostolick see. 

It does not appear that Lutherat this period en- 
tertained the thought of separating himself from the 
Papal Church, or of denying the supremacy of the 
* Bishop of Rome. l*hus far the dispute rested with 
Tetzel and Luther, respecting the power of the pcm- 
tiff to pardon the sins of men. Luther acknowl- 
edged that the Roman pondff possessed power to 
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remit all the punishments inflicted by the Church 
against transgressors ; but he denied that the Pope 
was clothed with authority to remit the punish- 
ments which God hdd denounced against the sin- 
ner. On the other side, Tetzel asserted that all 
punishments, present and future, human and divine, 
were within the power of the Pope to absolve, as 
vicegerent of Christ. Questions of this nature had 
before been canvassed in the Church, but the sove* 
reign pontiffs had possessed so much discernment 
and policy as to leave them unsettled by any de- 
cree of the conclave. Had Leo, on this occasion, 
observed the same caution, restrained the scanda- 
lous abuses of Tetzel, and enjoined silence on the 
monks respecting Papal power, it is probable that 
Luther would have acquiesced, remained a mem- 
ber of the Romish Church, and that his name would 
not have been transmitted to posterity as a reform* 
er. But Leo, in his imagined security, viewed 
Luther as an object of insignificance, and took no 
notice of him. 

Luther's theses, in the mean time, were published 
and spread through Germany ; and they every where 
attracted attention, and were by many applauded. 

At length, numerous advocates for the holy 
Church appeared, and with the utmost asperity at. 
tacked the writings and the person of Luther. Sup- 
ported by Frederick, his sovereign, he undaunted- 
ly defended his cause and his character ; and now 
proceeded so far as to declare, ** that if the Pope 
and cardinals entertained the same opinions with 
his opponents, and set up any authority against that 
of scripture, tliere could be no doubt but that Rome 
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was itself the very seat of Antichrist, arid that it 
would be happy for those countries which should 
separate themselves from her." 

By the urgent representations of the emperor, 
and other distinguished characters, of the dangerous 
tendency of Luther's opinions. Pope Leo was in- 
duced to issue an order for his appearing at Rome, 
to justify himself. Men known to be hostile were 
appobted as hi^ judges. By the influence of Fred- 
erick the wise, the petition of the reformer, that he 
might be heard at Augsburg, was granted ; but 
his avowed enemy, cardinal Cajetan, was empower- 
ed to try the merits of the controversy. In Octo- 
ber, 1518, Luther arrived at Augsburg, and was 
admitted into the presence of Cajetan ; but the car. 
dinal refused to hold debate with a man so much 
his inferiour in rank, and peremptorily demanded of 
Luther to retract^ in an unqualified manner, the 
heretical opinions he had advanced, and to submit 
unreserve<41y to tlie judgment of the Pope. Luther 
replied that he could not with a safe conscience re- 
nounce opinions which he verily believed to be 
true ; said that no earthly consideration should in- 
duce him to do what would be base in itself, and 
o&nsive to his God. But he declared himself 
ready to subrnit to the lawful determinations of the 
Church. And further, he offered to submit the 
whole subject in controversy to certain universities ; 
and promised in the mean time neither to write nor 
preach on indulgences, on condition that the same 
silence was enjoined on his adversaries. The car« 
dinal scornfully rejected all his proposals, insisted 
cm a full recantation, and forbid Luther his presence. 
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unless he came prepared to comply with this re* 
quireraent. Luther was not disposed to yield to 
this demand, and privately retired from Augsburg^ 
leaving ** a solemn appeal from the Pope, who was 
then ignorant of his cause, to the Pope, at a time 
when he should have received a more full and ex* 
plicit information with respect to it,'* 

Leo, learning the issue of this interview, issued 
a bullf by which he attempted, on Papal authority, to 
settle the controversy. In this publick instrument, 
be fully asserted the efficacy of indulgences, and 
imperiously demanded of all Christians to assent to 
his decisions, as the true doctrine of the holy Cath- 
dick Church. 

Luther, seeing the storm that was gathering 
around him, gave a challenge to all the inquisitors 
to come to Wittemburg, and hold a publick dispu- 
tation with him ; offering them, in the name of 
Frederick, Elector of Saxony, a safe conduct, and 
[Nromising them liberal entertainment during their 
residence with hinu And as the only remedy for 
Papal censure, he appealed from the Pope to a gen- 
eral council, which he maintained was superior in 
authority to the pontiff. 

The Roman pontiff, learning the indiscretion of 
cardinal Cajetan, and fearing that his own measures 
were too rash, constituted Miltitz, a Saxon knight, 
to be his legate, and under his authority, to hold a 
conference with Luther. Miltitz, a member of the 
court of Leo, a man of deep penetration, of mild 
temper, and persuasive address, was indefatigable 
in his endeavours to bring the reformer to submis- 
sion. By remonstrance, flattery, and persuasion, 
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he greatly softened Luther, who not only promised 
to observe a profound silence in future, on the sub- 
ject of indulgences, on condition that the same si* 
lence was imposed on his adversaries, but also en- 
gaged to write an humble letter to his holiness, 
acknowledging that his zeal and opposition had 
been intemperate and blameable. A letter of this 
import he actually wrote. At the same time, Lu« 
ther proposed publishing a circular letter, exhorting 
his followers to reverence and obey the mandates of 
the holy Roman Church. 

This was greater condescension than could have 
been expected from a man of Luther's resolute 
mind and obstinate temper; audit furnished the 
Papal court with a second opportunity to have 
silenced their formidable adversary. But before 
Miltitz could bring this conference to a favourable 
issue, a zealot of the Romish Church commenced 
an attack on the reformer, in such a violent manner 
as roused his indignation, drove him to more bold 
assaults against the Papal throne, and put an end to 
the reasonable prospect of healing the breach in the 
Church, but by the destruction of Luther. 

A providential event at tliis period favoured 
Luther. The Emperor Maximilian died. The 
Elector of Saxony, by the Germanic constituticKi, 
was vicariat in that country during an interregnum ; 
and under his auspices, the reformer enjoyed 
safetv. 



During the year 1518, Luther publickly dis- 
puted at Leipsic, with the celebrated controversial- 
ist, Eckius. In the course of this &mous disputa- 
tion, Luther affirmed, that in the earlier ages of 
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Christianity the Church of Rome was not consider* 
ed superior to other Churches ; and on the authority 
of scripture, the writings of the fathers, authentick 
ecclesiastical history, and even the decrees of the 
council of Nice, denied all the lofty claims of that 
Church and its lordly Bishop. Hoffman, the pres* 
ident of the disputation, refused to declare victory 
to either party, but left the decision to the univer- 
sities of Paris and Urfurt. The audience, how- 
ever, declared in favour of the reformer ; and £ck. 
ius^ by the resentment and deadly hatred which he 
manifested towards Luther, proclaimed that he felt 
himself beaten. 

Soon after this event, Philip Melancthon, and 
Uric Zuinglius, joined the ranks of the reformers* 
and Erasmus evidently favoured their cause- 
men the most distinguished of their age. Now 
the march of the reformation became more bold 
and open. 

Ecfcius, on his defeat at Leipsic, repaired to 
Rome with his complaints ; and, by his instigations, 
Leo was at length induced to assemble the college 
of cardinals to prepare a sentence of excommunica- 
tion against Luther. On the 15ih June, 1520, the 
bull was issued. In it, forty-one propositions, col- 
lected from the reformer's works, were condemned 
as heretical, all persons were forbidden to read his 
works, and they, who possessed any of them, were 
commanded to burn them. Luther, himself, if he 
xlid not within sixty days renounce his errours, and 
bum his books, was pronounced an obstinate here- 
tick, excommunicated, and delivered over to Satan, 
for the destruction of the flesh; and all secular 
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princes, under pain of incurring the same censure, 
were required to seize his person, that he might be 
punished as his crimes merited. 

Luther, learning the decision of the conclave 
against him, deliberately prepared himself for his 
defence. As Pope Leo had burnt his works, Lu- 
ther, surrounded by an immense multitude of all 
ranks, burnt, in the environs of Wittemburg, the 
pontiff's bull, and the decrees and canons respect- 
ing the supremacy and dominion of the Bishop of 
Rome. He next collected from the canon law the 
most extravagant propositions respecting the ex- 
tent of Papal power, and the subordination of all 
civil authority to the see of Rome. These he pub* 
lished, with pointed comments, shewing their ar- 
rogance, their impiety, and their inconsistency with 
the existence of civil authority. Within one month 
after this publication, a second bull was fulminated 
against him from the conclave, by which he was 
expelled from the communion of the Church, for 
having insulted the majesty and disowned the su*^ 
premacy of the Roman pontiff. 

Being thus excommunicated, Luther employed 
himself in forming a system of doctrines and rules 
of discipline for a Church, conformable to his views 
of the New Testament, which was established, and 
exists to this day, under the denomination of the 
Lutheran Church. 

Charles V., having succeeded his grandfather as 
Emperor of Germany, one of the first acts of his 
administration was to summon a diet of the empire, 
to be assembled in January, 1521, at Worms ; and 
the express purpose of the meeting was, to concert 
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the proper measures to check the progress of these 
new and dangerous opinions, which threatened to 
disturb the peace of Germany, ^nd to overthrow the 
i-eligion of their ancestors. When the diet was 
opened, the Pope's legates insisted that the assem^ 
bly was bound without deliberation to condemn the 
man whom the Roman pontiff had already excom« 
municated as an obstinate heretick. The emperor 
expressed his readiness to comply with the meas« 
ure ; but the elector of Saxony, the faithful friend 
of Luther, plead that he ought to be tried by the 
canons of the Germanic Church, and by the laws 
of the empire* In pursuance of this advice, the 
diet resolved that Ludier should be summoned be* 
fore their body, and allowed an hearing before sen- 
tence was pronounced on his cause. The conse* 
quent summons the reformer determined to obey* 
From this resolution his friends endeavoured to 
dissuade him, reminding him that a plighted faith 
was not observed with a heretick ; and though he 
received a solemn assurance of security, and a safe 
conduct was sent him from the emperor, yet this 
was not deemed a foundation of confidence ; and 
they referred to the reformer Huss, who was exe- 
cuted with an emperor's safe conduct in his hands. 
To this remonstrance Luther replied, *^ I am law- 
fully called to appear at Worms, and thither will I 
go, in the name of the Most High God, though as 
many devils as there are tiles on the houses, werci 
there combined against me." On the 16th of April, 
Luther arrived at Worms, where crowds of people 
were assembled to behold him, and wher^ be in 
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general received the most respectful treatment.—^ 
Before the diet, he plead the cause of Christian 
truth and liberty with much self-possession and 
igreat force of argument — but all to no effect.— 
Some of the assembly proposed to seize the oppor- 
tunity of his presence, and at once to rid the Church 
of so pestilent an heretick ; but the emperor refused 
to forfeit his plighted word. No sooner, however, 
had he left the city, than in the emperor's name, 
and by the authority of the diet, a severe edict pass* 
ed against him, by which he was pronounced an ob- 
stinate heretick, a member cut off from the Church, 
deprived of the privileges which he had enjoyed as 
a member of the empire ; and the heaviest punish- 
ments were denounced against those, who should 
receive, entertain, or countenance him, either by 
acts of hospitality, by conversation, or writing ; and 
all were required to give their aid in seizing his 
person as soon as the term of his safe conduct 
should expire.'* 

Regardless of these anathemas, Luther prepared 
to publish his translation of the bible, which was 
extensively circulated in Germany, and produced 
astonishing effects on the minds of the people. A 
number of the princes, and a large portion of the 
population, adopted the principles of Luther, and 
formed a confederacy to support the reformed 
Churches. 

In June, 1526, a diet of the empire was holden 
at Spires, in which the influence of the reformers 
was so great, that a resolution passed, that till a gen- 
eral council should be convened, the princes and 
states of the empire sliould, in their respective 
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dominions, be at liberty to manage ecclesiastical 
concerns in the manner they should deem the most 
expedient. But this tranquillity was not of long 
duration. A new diet was assembled in 1529, and 
the former edict was revoked, and a decree passed, 
that every change from the established religion 
should be considered as unlawful. Against this 
decree all the friends of the reformation remonstrat- 
ed ; and from the protest they then made, the 
name of Protestants is derived. The emperor de- 
termined to enforce the edict by the sword. Prot- 
estants, in consequence of the war that issued, 
were exposed to severe sufferings ; but the empe- 
ror found insurmountable difficulties in the attempt 
to subdue the opposition to the Roman pontiff; and 
after frequent changes among the German princes 
had taken place, and many conflicting interests had 
appeared, the emperor became discouraged, and in 
1552, he concluded a treaty of pacification, which 
secured the German protestants in their Christian 
liberty. In 1555, the diet of the empire assembled 
at Augsburg, and ratified the treaty of the emperor 
Charles. This was denominated the peace of re- 
ligion ; and by it a great portion of Germany was 
separated from the authority of the Pope, and left in 
quietness to worship God agreeably to the dictates 
of a conscience enlightened in his word. At least, 
no restraint was imposed after this period, by the 
Roman pontiff. This was thirty-eight years from 
the time that Luther attacked Tetzel for his abomi- 
nable tralfick in indulgences. 



SERMON XI. 

THE EXTENT OF THE REFORMATION IN THE ]6tR 

CENTURY. 

JUDE, Sd verse. 



ffdcvedf when I gave ali diligence to write unfo you of 
the common salvalionj it was needfid for me to write 
unto you that ye should earnestly contend for the faith 
which was once delivered unto the saints. 

THE professors of the Christian religion are, in 
the New Testament, denominated saints. By 
FAITH, in our text, the apostle includes the whole 
system of the gospel, in its doctrines and precepts, 
its examples and institutions, its promises and 
threatenings. 

Having already, under the fourth proposition of 
our subject, reviewed the causes which produced 
the separadon of protestants from the Romish 
Church, and considered the nature of the reforma- 
tion, I shall this morning, my Christian brethren, 
direct your attention to its extent. 

Great research and close reflection are ne- 
cessary to enable any one to form a correct judg- 
ment of the extent of the reformation of the six- 
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teenth century, and duly to appreciate the efforts of 
its authors* To form right opinions of the <iharac« 
ters of the reformers, and to estimate the real merit 
of their labours, we must take into view the circum- 
stances of their education, the customs and habits 
of the age in which they lived, and the disadvan- 
tages under which they acted. Take Luther as the 
great example. In an age comparatively dark, 
he so far enlightened his own mind as to perceive 
the corruptions, the abuses, and the imiK)sitions of 
the Church of which he had been a devoted mem- 
ber. Being himself a priest of eminence, he parti- 
cipated in the emoluments of the hierarchy, and 
yet he had the honesty to proclaim the domination; 
the venality and wickedness of the pretended vice* 
gerent of Christ, and of the holy universal Church. 
Though all the authority and all the vengeance of 
the Roman empire and of the Papal throne werd 
combined for his destruction, yet he persisted res- 
olutely in his defence of Christian liberty and 
Christian truth; and by the blessing of God, he 
triumphed over all opposition. His name is identi- 
fied in every country with the reformed religion, and 
will be venerated and esteemed in every subsequent 
age, by all who prize religious freedom^ and set a 
value on religious privileges. 

*^ Martin Luther's life," says bishop Atterbury, 
<< was a continued warfare. He was engaged against 
the united forces of the Papal world, and he stood 
the shock of them bravely, both with courage and 
success. He was a man certainly of high endow- 
ments of mind and great virtues. He had a vast 
understanding, which raised him to a pitch of learn- 
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ing unknown to the age in which he lived. His 
knowledge in scripture was admirable, liis elocu- 
tion manly, and his way of reasoning, with all the 
subtility that the plain truths he delivered would 
bear. His thoughts were bent always on great de- 
signs, and he had a resolution to go through with 
them, and the assurance of his mind was not to be 
shaken or surprised. His life was holy, and, when 
he had leisure for retirement, severe. His vir- 
tues were active chiefly, and social, and not those 
lazy sullen ones of the cloister. He had no ambi- 
tion but in the service of God ; for other tilings, 
neither his enjoyments nor wishes ever went high- 
er than the bare conveniences of living. If, among 
this crowd of virtues, a failing crept in, we must 
remember that an apostle himself had not been ir- 
reproachable : if, in the body of his doctrine, a flaw 
IS to be seen, yet the greatest lights of the Church, 
and in the purest times of it, were, we know, not 
exact in all their opinions. Upon the whole, we 
have certainly great reason to break out in the lan- 
guage of the prophet, and say, " How beautiful on 
the mountains are the feet of him who bringeth 
glad tidings." 

Every man who has independence enough to 
form his religious opinions oi) the result of exam- 
ination, and openly to confess the articles of his be- 
lief—who feels an interest in the rights of con- 
science, and finds satisfaction in the quiet worsliip 
of his God, according with the dictates of his own 
mind, will ever hold the reformers in the highest 
estimation, and embalm their memories with the 
incense of gratitude. But it must be remembered 
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that they were fallible men. They made no claims 
to inspu*ation. They lived in an age of great ig- 
norance. Science and literature were then but 
rising from a state of the deepest depression ; and 
their means of general information were very limit* 
ed. In religion y they had been educated in all the 
superstitions of the Romish Church, and entered 
into active life with unbounded notions of Papal 
power, and with an almost sacred reverence for the 
decisions of the Church. Under circumstances 
like these, is it a reasonable supposition that they 
should at once rise above the prejudices of early 
education, eradicate the errours that had been 
the most deeply rooted in their minds, surmount 
the embarrasments wlych impeded their progress 
in the pursuit of truth, and, in the course of a few 
years, comprehend Christianity in all its doctrines, 
precepts, and motives ? No. We might as well 
expect that in one season every vestige of an ex- 
tended forest would, by the labour of an individual, 
be removed, and in its place would appear all the 
fruits of the most perfect cultivation. Hear what 
Luther says of himself, in an address to those who 
mig^t peruse his works.-^^^ I entreat you to read 
my writings with cool consideration, and even with 
much pity. I wish you to know that when I be- 
gan the affair of indulgences, I was a monk, and a 
most mad Papist. So intoxicated was I, and 
drenched in Papal dogmas, that I would have been 
most ready at all times to murder, or assist in mur- 
dering any person, who should utter a syllable 
against the Pope. I was always earnest in defend- 
ing doctrines I professed. I went seriously to 
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work, as one who had a horrible dread of the day of 
judgment, and who from his inmost soul was anx- 
ious for his salvation. You will find, therefore, in 
my earliest writings, with how much humility, on 
many occasions, I gave up considerable points to 
the Pope, which I now detest as blasphemous and 
abominable in the highest degree. This errour my 
slanderers may call inconsistency ; but jou, my 
pious readers, will have the kindness to make some 
allowance, on account of the times, and my own 
inexperience. I stood absolutely alone at first, and 
certainly was very unlearned, and very unfit to un- 
dertake matters of such vast importance. It was 
by accident, not willingly or by design, that I fell 
into those violent disputes* God is my witness." 

That the reformers, under all the embarrassments 
of their situation, should have broken asunder so 
many of the cords of Papal thraldom, and corrected 
so many of the abuses and errours of the Romish 
Church, must ever astonish the world; but to 
bound the reformation where they left it, and to 
make them the standards of orthodoxy in every 
subsequent age, is preposterous* 

That the subject may be the more clearly pre- 
sented to your minds, I will prosecute the inquiry 
into the extent of the reformation, under three dis- 
tinct branches. 

1. The power exercised in the government of 
ecclesiastical affairs. 

2. The ceremonies and exercises to be adopted 
in the publick worship of God. And 

3. The doctrines that were inculcated and es- 
tablished as the essential truths of revelation. 
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It IS not necessary to remark, that the reformen 
denied the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome«-^ 
They denied thai Popes and general couneib were 
either infallible or supreme judges in concerns of 
religion : they declared the scriptures to be the sdle 
law of Chrisdans ; and they submitted its interpie. 
taticm to the enlightened conscience and sound 
judgment of each individual disciple. The grand 
principle, the permanent foundation of the reformed 
religion, is the sufficiency c^ scripture as a rule of 
fidth and practice, and the right of private judg* 
meitt in matters of religion. To the support of the 
sufficiency of scripture, and the right of private 
judgment^ Luther devoted his talents, his reputa- 
tioB, and his life. The truth of these positions he 
proved by arguments, which all hb adversaries 
could neither confute nor invalidate. Thb proof 
renuuns in its full force, though the practice of the 
first reformeiB and of most of their successors has 
been quite inconsistent with the principle. By it 
Luther has transmitted an imperishable reputation* 
The sufficiency of scripture, and the right of pri« 
vate judgment, is the very soul of protestantism^ 
These principles have, at least in theory, bete ad- 
mitted by all denominations of protestants through 
every century since the days of Luther ; and as 
long as these are admitted even as speculative 
truths. Christian liberty, at least in its root, wilt 
have vitality. The ambition of civil rulers may, in 
one country, smother its growth ; and in another, 
the contention of different denominations c^ pro* 
fessors for superiority and dominion, may destroy 
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its shoots ; but it will still retain life, and as prej- 
udices are conquered, in the progress of general 
improvement, it will grow to its full strength, put 
forth its rich foliage, and yield its divine fruit. 

But with sorrow and pain we review the weak- 
ness and inconsistency of man, in this most sacred 
transaction. Luther, and all the other reformers, 
denied absolutely that any human power might au« 
thoritatively settle the articles of Christian faith : 
they separated themselves from the existing Hie- 
rarchy, and claimed .the liberty to form their own 
system of faith, and to esUblish their own forms of 
worship ; and at the same time, they quarelled with 
each other about its exercise, and denied it to all 
who opposed their systems. They individually 
were disposed to exercise dominion over the faith 
of their fellow disciples, and to lord it over the 
heritage of God. The power to prescribe articles 
of faith which they arrested in the hand of the 
Roman pontiff, they assumed themselves ; and the 
authority which they denied to civil government 
to enforce the decrees of the Pope among CatJblick 
nations, they transferred to the civil governments in 
protestant countries, and required them by penal 
statutes to enforce their own creeds and formularies. 

At that age. Christian liberty was not understood 
by any class of men, and religious tc^eration was 
no where allowed. The creed and confession of 
Luther were established by the civil authority of all 
the Gennan princes who adopted his system. — 
Wherever the Lutheran religion was received, 
these creeds and confessions were made the laws of 
the land, and opposition to them was punished as 
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crimes committed against the state. Similar re- 
marks will apply to other reformers. Their arti- 
cles of faith and tlieir plans of Church government 
were adopted and supported by civil authority,-— 
By the power of the civil magistrate, Calvin burnt 
Servetus» at Geneva, for heresy. 

The reformation in England, as it respects pow- 
CTy was merely nominal. Henry VIIL assumed the 
ecclesiastical sceptre which he tore from the sove- 
reign pontiff. His supremacy in religion was sup- 
ported by acts of parliament, and the nature of his 
ecclesiastical government may be understood by 
the following six articles, which were formally 
enacted and kept in force during his reign. I will 
adopt the language of the historian : — 

" The king being sensible of the good of union, 
and of the mischief of discord in points of religion, 
had come to the parliament in person, and had 
opened many things of high learning there ; and 
that with the consent of both houses, he sent forth 
these articles. 

1. That in the sacrament there was no sub- 
stances of the bread and wine, but only the natural 
body and blood of Christ. 

2. That Christ was entirely in each kind, and 
so communion in both was not necessary. 

3. Tliat priests, by the law of God, ought not to 
marry. 

4. That vows of chastity, taken after the age of 
twenty. one, ought to be kept. 

5. That private masses were lawful and useful. 

6. That auricular confession was necessary, and 
ought to be retained. 
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These articles were thus solemnly proclaimed 
as essential Christian verities. Practical opposition 
to any of them» persisted in* was made a capital 
o&nce, and many were in consequence executed. 
Even Lambert, a priest of learning, judgment, and 
moral life, was solemnly tried before the king, die 
nobles, and bishops of the realm, for denying the 
real presence ; was condemned, and finally burnt* 
In die reign of Edward VI. the learned, the pious 
and good Archbishop Cranmer, under the invet- 
crate prejudice of early education, persuaded that 
young, but humane monarchy to give his sanction to 
burning a poor woman on a charge of lieresy. The 
pious king, in tears^ signed the death warrant, and 
pathetically said to the Archbishop, ** Since I resign 
up myself in this matter to your judgment, if I sin 
in it, the sin must lie at your door.'' 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, the English 
episcopal Phurch was permanently established. But 
the supremacy was still vested in die sovereign ; 
and in the opinion of many learned, judicious, and 
pious individuals, their forfnst in some particulars, 
bear too qear a resemblance to the superstitious 
rites an4 cprnipt usages of the Church from 
whiph they separated. Indeed it has been pointed* 
ly re)[)Aarked, that^ in the English communion, we 
find, ff a Papist liturgy, Calvinistick articles of 
futh, an4 an iV^n^u^jan clergy.'' 

Some of the aboye observations would, with 
more proprie^, have fallen undca* the head of doc- 
trines, but I thought it expedient at once to close 
our remarks on the reformation in England. 
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Our venerated ancestors, who first settled in 
Ameriea, white they were inhabitants of the mother 
country, claimed the right to form their &ith from 
an examination of the sacred oracles; and they 
brought with them the true prolestant principles of 
the sufficiency of scripture and. the right of private 
judgment 4 but they also, in practice^ discovered the 
inconsistency common to their age. They inti- 
mately incorporated Church and state, and denied 
to all dissefitients from their ^stem tlie rights of 
conscience. We see then that the reformation, as 
it respects the liberty of opinion and the rights of 
conscience, though in theory perfect, in reality was 
partial and limited. 

The refiarmation of the sixteenth century, as it 
lespeoled the ceremonies and exercises of publick 
worships both among Lutherans and Calvinists, 
was thorough. Luther, almost without exception, 
removed the superstitious rites of the Papal Church. 
Heredoeedthenttmberof sacraments to two, viz. 
baptbod and the LordHt supper. He exploded the 
adoratioa of the host, oraciibur confession, purga* 
tory, prayers to departed saints, and the worship of 
images. He also opposed monastick vows^ the 
bsts of the Romish Church, and indulgences. 

The reformers generally introduced publick forms 
oT praise and prayer adapted to the intellectual, the 
spiritual wprdiip of the Deity, and which had a 
direct tofd^cj to cherish pious afibctioos, and to 
render oHcn the fit objects <^ divine &voun They 
alio adapted an improved system of preaching, 
better calculated to enlighten the human mind, to 
improve the human heart, and to lead to pure mo* 
rali^ in life and conversation. 
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Caution to avoid Popish errours, has^ perliaps, 
in some instances, particularly among puritans, 
been carried to an extreme. Thus, that men might 
not fall into the Papistical practice of praying for 
the dead, neither pra}rers nor any religious exersise 
was customary at funerals. Our ancestors brought 
this caution, may I not say prejudice, with them 
into our country ; and for more than a century after 
their settlement here, prayers were not made at 
funerals* The first prayer made, and the first ser. 
mon preached at the obsequies of a deceased per- 
soa in Boston, were at the funeral of the Rev. Dr. 
Mayhew, in the year 1766. 

Objections have been often made to the congre- 
gational worship. It is thought to be too simple. 
In publick worship, we are told that there should be 
more ornament, more ceremonies to fix the atten- 
tion, and to excite suitable emotions. But if we 
are at the (^podte extreme of that of the Papists, 
experience, I think, shows that our extreme is the 
safest. Splendour of omamrat, and redundance of 
ceremony have a tendency to engross the mind, 
and lead people to suppose that religious worship 
consists in mere external observances. When the 
form of worship is simple, the service may be the 
more intellectual and edifying, and the worship 
more spiritual and acceptable. 

The reformation, as it respects Christian doc- 
trmes, will be the subject of our attention on a fu- 
ture dbcauon. 
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TBE RXFORMATIOX, AS IT RESPECTS POCTRINES, WAS 

PARTIAL, 



1 TIMOTHY vi. 4, 5. 

If any man teach otherwise^ and eoment not to wkoleiomei 
VHMrisj even the word$ of our Lord Jetue Christ j and to 
ike doctrine vfhich is according to godUness ; heisproud^ 
knoUng nothingj but doting about questions and strifes 
sf words J whereof cometh envy^ strife^ railings^ evil svr^ 
viiiings, 

THE history of the Christian world furnishes 
the clearest illustration of our text* Whenever 
loen^ leaving the simplicity of the go^l, have at^ 
tempted to embody the truths of revelation in hu- 
inan formularies, disputes, divisions and cenacnrious- 
ness have followed. 

The nature and extent of the refiarmation, in the 
sixteenth century, have already been reviewed, — 
The particular branch of this subject, that I shall at 
this time discuss, is, the doctrines which were es« 
tablished by the reformers, as the fundamental 
truths of revelation. 
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Luther, and other reformersi made less changes 
in the doctrines, than in the rites and ceremonies of 
the Papal Church. Indeed, the degree in which 
they removed the corruptions that had been tntro* 
duced, was veiy limited. Most of the articles of 
the Lutheran and Calvinistick systems had k)ng been 
established by the authority of the holy mother 
Church. 

The following may be taken as a summary of 
Luther's faith :-*He denied the doctrine of free 
will, and asserted that in all men do, they act from 
necessity. He held that all the acUons of men, m a 
state of nature, are sinful ; and that their virtues 
are crimes. He was a most strenuous advocate for 
the real presence of the body and blood of Christ 
in the eudiarist. On this aubfcct, a long and bit^ 
ter controversy existed between Luther and Zuia- 
glius, of Switzerland— a controversy which oc« 
casioned a breach among the foUovrers of these 
great men that was never healed. As it respects 
doctrinal points, there was not a material diiEcrence 
between the Lutheran and Calvinistick systems. I 
mention this now, because I shall presently show 
that all the leading doctrines of tiiese systems were 
the established doctrines of the Papal Church. 
Melancthon was unquesticmably more mild and 
liberal, and more reformed than Luther ; but he be^ 
come not the head of any particular sect. Zuinglius 
was pre-eminently distinguished among the reform- 
ers of the sixteenth century. He, more than any 
other reformer, divested himself from the prejudice 
of a Popish education, carried into the study of the 
scriptures more sound principles of criticism^ pos- 
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Heased more of the spirit of his Master, and in his 
intercourse witli his fellow Christians, displayed 
more of the charity of the gospeK Admiring his 
general character, I cannot restrain the inclination 
to present to your view an extract fnom his biog* 
raphy. 

^* In the character of 2uinglius/' says his impar- 
tial biographer, '^ there appears to have been united 
all that makes a man amiable in private society^ 
with the firmness, ardour, and intrepidity that are 
iiuiispensable in executing the great task of refot- 
mation. By nature mild, his earnestness was the 
result of the importance of the cause he engaged in 
to the best interests of mankind, not of a dogmaticai 
or dictatorial spirit. His views were large and 
generous^ and his opinions rose above the narrow 
icale of sect or party. It was no small proof of 
the liberality in tluit age, that he ventured to assert 
his belief of the final happiness of virtuous heathens, 
and of all good men who act up to the laws en- 
graven on their own consciences. His temper was 
cheerful and social, sotnewhat hasty^ but incapable 
of harbouring resentment, or indulging envy or 
jealousy. As a reformer, he was original ; for he 
had proceeded far in emancipating himself from the 
superstitions of Rome, by the strength of his own 
judgment, and had began to communicate the light 
to others, whilst Luther still retained almost the 
whole of the Romish system, and long before Cal* 
vin was known in the world. He was more learn- 
ed and more moderate than the first of these di- 
vines, and more humane and kind-hearted than the 
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last. He wrote many works of utility in their day ; 
and the reform, of which he was the author, still 
exists unchanged among a people distinguished by 
their morals and mental cultivation. 

To this biographical sketch I will add, that when 
the Roman Catholick cantons of Switzerland, in 
arms inVaded the territory of their reformed breth- 
ren, to force them to return within the pale of the 
Papal Church, Zuinglius went out with his coun- 
trymen in defence of Christian liberty, and perished 
on the field of battle. Desperately wounded, he was 
lefl senseless on the ground. A Roman Catholick 
soldier, who found him so far recovered as to cross his 
arms on his breast, and raise his eyes to heaven, of- 
fered to bring a confessor, and exhorted him to rec- 
ommend his soul to the virgin Mary. Zuinglius 
declined the proposal, and the soldier furiously ex- 
claimed, ** Die, then, obstinate heretick," and pierc- 
ed him through with his sword. A priest who had 
once been his colleague at Zdrich, but who was 
his opponent as a reformer, intensely gazing on 
the corpse, proclaimed, ** Whatever may have been 
thy faith, I am sure thou wert always sincere, and 
that thou lovedst thy country. May God take thy 
soul to his mercy." 

A high claim in favour of the system of Calvin- 
ism is made in our country, on the declaration that 
this contains the doctrines of the reformation. The 
doctrine of the trinity, and the whole class of 
articles of faith, which with us are proudly de- 
nominated the orthodox creed, it is confidently 
affirmed, were the peculiar doctrines of tlie reform- 
ers ; a^d I doubt not that many are led to believe 
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that these articles of faith were embodied by Luther 
and Calvin, who purified them ' from the comip- 
tions which were introdued into the doctrine of 
the gospel by the Roman pontiff. Nothing jis 
more distant from the reality. The most that can be 
consistently affirmed is, that the reformers left these 
doctrines as they found them, on the formularies of 
the Papal Church. All these articles of faith were 
doctrines established by human authority, centuries 
before the birth of the reformers, and indeed long 
before the bishop of Rome claimed to be the infal- 
lible head of the universal Church. Take first the 
doctrine of the trinity. 

In the commencement of the fourth century, a 
bitter controversy arose respecting the divinity of 
our Saviour. Christians of the eastern Church 
then formed themselves into two grand divisions, 
under the denomination of Trinitarians and Arians. 
Sometimes the ruling power of the state favoured 
one denomination, and sometimes the other ; but 
whichever party predominated, their opponents 
were persecuted by expulsion from office, by ban- 
ishment and by death, in violation of the ^irit of 
our religion, and to the scandal of the Christian 
profession. 

Before the middle of this century, the council of 
Nice was assembled. Until this time, no divine, 
I believe, had publickly asserted the equality of the 
Son with the Father. Though this council con- 
demned the Arian doctrine, and decreed that the 
Son is of the same essence with the Father, yet 
many of the members held to the supremacy of the 
Fadier. 
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The divinity of the Holy Ghost was not deeply 
agitated in this council. But a prelate of the 
Church, having declared, that the Holy Ghost b 
•* a divine energy diffused throughout the universe, 
and not a person distjnct from the Father and the 
Son,'' a general council convened at Constanti- 
nople in the year 381, pronounced this sentiment 
heretical. "An hundred and fifty bishops, who 
were present at this council," says Mosheim, 
" gave the finishing touch to what the council of 
Nice had left imperfect, and fixed in a full and deter- 
minate manner, the doctrine of three persons in one 
God, which is yet received among the generality of 
Christians." 

In the subsequent age, angry disputes prevailed 
respecting the divine and human natures of Christ. 
From the controversies of the fourth century, the 
doctrine of the trinity assumed the Athanasian form, 
and from the Greek polemicks was handed down 
through the western Church to protestant profes- 
sors. The article of faith on the doctrine, in the 
confessions of Augsburg and Dort, of the episco- 
pal, the presbyterian, and congregational Churches, 
may be traced to the controversies of the fourth 
century. 

\Vitfi what propriety then can the doctrine of the 
trinity be called the doctrine of the reformation ? 
In its present form it was established in an ignorant 
age of the Church ; and it has been transmitted 
through succeeding centuries on the strength of 
human authority. All that can with truth be af- 
firmed is, diat tl^ reformers did not materially alter 
this article of faith, which they found in the Papal 
establishment* 
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Thrre is no more reason for denominating the 
doctrine of original sin, total depravity, irrespective 
decrees, special grace, and other articles of the Cal- 
Tinistick creed, the doctrines of the reformation, 
than that of the trinity. These were the subjects 
of most bitter controversy as early as the fifth cen- 
tury. Hear the language of an ecclesiastical histo- 
rian respefcting the character of the theologians who 
introduced them.—" Many points of religion were 
more largely explained, and many of its doctrines 
determined with more accuracy and precision, than 
they had been in the preceding ages. This was 
owing to the controversies that were multiplied at 
this time, throughout the Christian world, concern- 
ing the person and nature of Christ ; the innate 
corruption and depravity of man ; the natural ability 
of men to live according to the dictates of the di- 
vine law ; the necessity of the divine grace in or* 
der to salvation ; the nature and existence of human 
liberty, and other such intricate and perplexing 
questions. The sacred and venerable simplicity of 
the primitive times, which required no more than a 
true faith in the word of God, and a sincere obe- 
dience to his holy laws, appeared little better than 
rusticity and ignorance to the subtle doctors of this 
quibbling age. Yet so it happened, that many of 
the over curious divines, who attempted to explain 
die nature, and remove the difficulties of these intri- 
cate doctrines, succeeded very ill in this matter. 
Instead of leading men into the path of humble 
faith and genuine piety, they bewildered them in 
the labyrinths of controversy and contention, and 
rather darkeiie4 than iUustrated the sacred mysteries 
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of religion, by a thick cloud of unintelligible sub- 
tieties, ambiguous terms, and obscure distinctions. 
Hence arose new matter of animosity and dispute, 
of bigotry and uncharitableness, which flowed like 
a torrent through succeeding ages, and which all 
human efforts seem unable to vanquish. In these 
disputes, the heat of passion, and the excessive 
force of religious antipathy and contradiction, hur- 
ried frequently the contending parties into the most 
dangerous extremes. " * 

St. Augustin may perhaps be considered as the 
father of the articles of faith now denominated Cal- 
vinistick. He and his disciples maintained, *^ that 
a covenant was made with all mankind in Adam, as 
their first parent, and that he was to represent them 
all ; so that by his disobedience, they are all sinners, 
his act being imputed and transferred to them all." 
Tliat satisfaction was made to the justice of God by 
the death of Christ, and that men were justified by 
the imputed righteousness of the Saviour, were 
prevalent doctrines of this period. 

Pelagius, a British monk, opposed these tenets, 
and for this opposition, his name has been transmit- 
ted as an Arch-heretick. What then were the 
opinions which have for centuries rendered the 
memory of this divine opprobrious in the Christian 
world ? Learn them from the authentick page of 
ecclesiastical history. — *^ This monk looked upon 
the doctrines which were commonly received, con- 
cerning the original corruption of human nature, 
and the necessity of divine grace to enlighten the 
understanding and purify the heart, as prejudicial 

• MoibtiiB, CeaU r. part ii. ditp. Z* 
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to the progress of holiness and virtue, and tending 
to lull mankind in a presumptuous and fatal security. 
He maintained that these doctrines were as false as 
they were pernicious; that the sins of our first 
parents were imputed to them alone, and not to their 
posterity ; that we derive no corruption from their 
fall, but are born as pure and unspotted as Adam 
came out of the forming hand of his Creator ; that 
mankind, therefore, are capable of repentance and 
amendment, and of arriving to the highest degrees 
of piety and virtue, by the use of their natural facuU 
ties and powers ; that indeed, external grace is ne- 
cessary to excite their endeavours, but that they 
have no need of the internal succours of the Divine 
Spirit.'* 

Against these sentiments, St. Augustin directed 
the full force of his vivid imagination and active ' 
mind ; and principally, by his exertions, their prev- 
alence was soon checked, and their author stigma- 
tized as a heresiarch. In this age, the peculiarities 
of the creed, now denominated orthodox, was form- 
ed into a system, and transmitted through succes- 
sive generations to the present time. 

While Roman Catholick theologians confined 
their inquiries to metaphysical subjects, and advanc- 
ed no position which interfered with the infallibili- 
ty of Holy Mother Church, the pontiff seldom med- 
dled with their disputations ; and sometimes his 
edicts were opposed to the established faith on es- 
sential points of divinity. Thu^ the profitable traf- 
fick of indulgences led to declarations inconsistent 
with the doctrine of salvation by the imputed merits 
of Christ To insure a reverence, to the Church, 
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adequate to her exigences, the greatest efficacy wat 
attributed to the indulgences of the Pope, and to 
the good works of Christian professors. Good 
works were pronounced to have merit in the sight 
of God. These would avail the individual who 
performed them, at the day of* judgment, and in- 
sure his salvation. The merit of good works might 
be transferred from one individual to another, and 
was considered as an atonement for his sins, and by 
it he received a title to divine favour. What were 
the good works with which the Romish Church as- 
sociated all this merit ? Were they genuine ex- 
pressions of a mind, meek, humble and resigned, 
under the dispensations of Divine Providence ? 
Were they works of righteousness, benevolence, 
and mercy to mankind ? Were men directed to 
commute for their sins, and to acquire a title to 
the favour of their Maker by living soberly, right- 
eously, and piously ? Were they exhorted ta 
amass a stock of transferable merit by doing justly,, 
loving mercy, and walking humbly with their God ? 
No. The meritorious works of the Romish 
Church bore no resemblance to the moral virtues 
inculcated in the gospeL Men were taught con- 
fidently to expect for themselves pardon and salva- 
tion, and by their imputed merit to save the soul» 
of others, as a reward for bestowing: their worldly 
substance to found monasteries, to endow religious 
houses, to i^y for prayers offered by priests to ob- 
tiln the delivery of souls suffering in purgatory : 
in a word, to give their property to purposes of 
Papal aggrandizement. Luther clearly saw the de- 
lusion and danger to which men were exposed by 
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to guard Christian disciples against them, he Wi» 
carried to the opposite eiitreme* His statement cf 
justification by faith aldne, seems to imply, that, oa 
the plan of the gospel, an observance of moral pre* 
cepts is of no importance. 'Not satisfied that liiafi 
can merit nothing of his Maker, and that on the 
merciful promise of God, the Christian founds his 
hopes of acceptance, as the reward of a sincere en- 
deavour to do the divine will, Luther's remarks, 
in their obvious meaning, import that obedience ta 
the mdral laws of the gospel is neither the condi* 
lion of salvation, nor a preparation for the society 
of heaven. He expressly asserts, " that not only 
were good works not necessary to salvation ; but 
how good soever they might appear, they werd 
mortal sins/' And one of his followers, of the 
greatest celebrity, as expressly declares^ " that 
good works are an impediment to salvation. ''«-^' 
The language of many orthodox divines, on the 
Subject of good works, from the period of the ref- 
ormation, to our day, has been such, as would lead 
an uninformed hearer to suppose, that by yielding 
obedience to the divine commands, he should en- 
danger his salvation. If the disciples of the re^ 
formers had, in a literal sense, received their 
comments on the demerit of the moral tirtues,^ 
and adopted them as practical principles, they 
might consistently have sinned, that grace may 
abound. 

The Lutherans soon purified the articles of their 
Church from some of the more exceptionable parts 

24 "* 
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of their founder's creed; but at Geneva, the sjrs* 
tern, for ages, was retabed in its original features, 
and therefore it has borne Calvin's name as its 
author. But, from authentick information, we 
learn, that, almost without exception, the present 
divines of Geneva have discarded the peculiarities 
of Calvinism, and have introduced purer articles of 
fidth, and more liberal principles of ministerial and 
Christian intercourse and communion. 

In New England, a large class of divines, wh# 
choose to bear the epithet, orthodox, deny the doc- 
trine of imputation, and on several other points, dif- 
fer materially from the system of Calvin ; yet, 
however they modify their faith, they style them- 
selves Calvinists, and confidently maintain that they 
hold the peculiar doctrines of the reformation. 

The reformers, as men, partook of the weakness 
of human nature : they received their religious 
education under the most corrupt establishment : 
all their early prejudices bound them to slavish 
submission to the decrees of a bishop, who was 
generally acknowledged as the vicegerent of Christ ; 
and the interest and power of Christendom were in 
a great measure combined to oppose every scheme 
of reforming the mother Church ; yet they possess- 
ed force of mind to break their thraldom, and reso- 
lution to oppose the corruptions and spiritual des- 
potism by which Christian professors were debased 
and oppressed. While knowledge and truth, liber- 
ty and religion are regarded, the memory of the 
itformers will be venerated. 
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THE DUTY OF PROTESTANTi. 



COLOSSIANS L 9, 10. 

JPor this cotue, we alio^ since the day toe heard it, do nof 
cease to pray for you, and to desire that ye might hefUed 
mth the knowledge of his vnU, in aU wisdom and spiritual 
understanding; that ye might walk worthy of the Lord 
unto aU pleasing, being Jruitfvl in every good work, and 
increasing in the knowledge of God^ 

IT is unnecessary to mention that a veiy general 
subject has for weeks been under our consider- 
ation. The fbliowing propositions show the man-- 
ner in which it has been treated. 

1. The primitive state of the Christian com- 
munity. 

2. The manner in which ecclesiastical power 
and dominion were assumed by the Christian priest- 
hood. 

3. The rise and extent of the usurpation of the 
bishop of Rome ; and the corruptions and abusw 
of the Papal 
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4. The causes which produced the separation 
of protestants from the Romish Church ; and the 
nature and extent of the reformation in the sixteenth 
century. 

5. The duty of protestants to act in consistency 
with their avowed principles, and to make pro- 
gressive improvements in religious knowledge and 
moral life, corresponding with the light and the 
means of tjie age in which they live. 

The last proposition I am this morning to con* 
sideri viz : — 

5. The duty of protestants to act in consistency 
with their avowed principles, and to make progres- 
sive improvements in religious knowledge and 
moral life, corresponding with the light and the 
means of the age in which they live. 

A man 'of a discriminating and unprejudiced 
mind, must feel some surprise in reviewing the 
present state of Christendom* Since the sixteenth 
century, the highest improvements have been made 
in all the exact sciences and in general literature. 
A comparison between that age and this, shows tliat 
the progress of the human mind, in the knowledge 
of personal rights, in the principles of civil gov- 
ernment, and in every branch of science and phi- 
losophy, has been constant and rapid ; and in con- 
sequence, society is every where improved and 
refined. But the systems of school divinity of that 
period have been handed down through successive 
generations, to the present time, with a sanction 
which is due only to the oracles of truth. The 
great cause is, that those systems are supposed to 
pontain the peculiar doctrines of the rcfoimation ; 
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and therefore they are supported by all the venera- 
tion which Christians feel towards the men, who at 
the hazard of every enjoyment of life, and of life 
itself, freed them from the tyranny and bcmdage of 
the Papal Church. But we have clearly seen that 
the formularies now to be found amon^t most de« 
nominations of Christians, are not the peculiar doc« 
trines of the reformers. These were common to 
papists and to protestants. This fact furnishes no 
argument to prove them true or false. Papists and 
protestants hold many important and essential truths 
of revelation ia common ; but the fact shows, that 
these doctrines are entitled to no peculiar favour 
because they were holden by the reformers. The 
doctrines of the reformation muse be those which 
distinguished protestants from papists, and which 
formed the line of separation between them— not 
those in which they were united. Shall I then 
be asked. What are the distinguishing marks 
between the: reformers and those whom they op- 
posed ? I answer, they relate rather to practical 
abuses than to speciUative errours. I answer in 
the words of a good writer. — " The great points on 
which the reformation turned, relate chiefly to the 
power of the clergy, the rights of Christbns, and 
the rule and standard of Christian faith. The great 
errours against which the reformers directed their 
attacks, were the supremacy of the Pope— the deri- 
vation of liis. dignity from St. Peter — his power of 
forgiving sins<^the infallibility of the Church — the 
authority of tiaditions, and of decrees of council— 
the efBcacy of indulgences — ^the miracles and merits 
of saints*-^^^ veneratbn due to the fatbers^^the pro* 
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piiety and obligation of monaatick vows—- the ncces- 
sity of confession to the priest^ and of receiving 
from him absolution — the power of prayer and alms 
over the souls in purgatory — ^the number and efficacj 
of the sacraments, which it was the province of the 
clergy to admmister ; and, above all, the propriety 
of withholding the scriptures from the commoD 
people^'* 

That men labouring under all the prejudices of a 
Popish education, and in an age of darkness and 
ignorance, should have had strength of mind to 
perceive the odious nature, and pernicious effects 
of tlie above stated abuses and impositions, and 
courage in their attempt to correct them — ^to op- 
pose the most formidable power of the Roman pen- 
tiff — must excite our admiration ; but it cannot be 
imagined, that men, who had grown even to the 
full vigour of manhood, amidst the grossest cor- 
ruptions, and had deeply imbibed the false princi- 
ples of the established religion, should at once per- 
ceive every false doctrine, and every pernicious 
abuse which it contained, and be immediately pre- 
pared to make a thorough reformation. Unless we 
admit that these men were inspired, which is not 
pretended, it cannot be presumed that they at once 
understood the whole counsel of God, as this is 
revealed in the scriptures, and immediately purified 
Christianity from all the corruptions introduced by 
the Papal Church. << It would be strange indeed," 
to adopt the language of the venerable Robinson, 
the pastor of the Leyden flock, ^^ if the earliest re- 
formers should have passed from such entire dark* 
ness into perfect light, after such darkness had en- 
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dored for twelve hundred years." Having but 
imperfectly liberated themselves from monkish su- 
perstition and moral servitude, it is not possible that 
Luther and his fellow-labourers should have con« 
formed their institutions to the letter and spirit of 
the gospeL Theologians, who have been educated 
under more favourable circumstances, and possess 
higher means of obtaining a correct knowledge of 
scripture, and acquiring the requisite knowledge of 
publick teachers, must be in a situation to make 
improvement on the first reformers, as it respects 
, articles of Christian faith, modes of publick wor- 
ship, and the forms of Church government and dis- 
cipline. In fact, the doctrines and principles, which 
in this age are the subject of controversy and divis- 
ion, had slight, if any, connexion with the corrup- 
tions and abuses from which the first reformers re- 
lieved protestants. 

The agitated, the heated spirit of the sixteenth 
century, was unfavourable to impartial investi- 
gation, to candid inquiry, and to the possession of 
opinions on speculative subjects, founded on de- 
liberate and sound judgment 

While, then. Christians of the present day ven- 
erate the memories of those great and daring men, 
who began the reformation from Popery — ^while they 
cherish devout gratitude for the religious liberty 
and the religious blessings of which these men were 
the primary instruments — ^let not Christians of this 
period of greater light and knowledge take them as 
infallible guides, nor adopt their speculative sys- 
tems as the body of revealed religion, from which 
ihere is no appeal. The systems of Luther, Cal- 
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vIOi and tlicir coadjutors are entitled to honourable' 
notice as the opinions of great, honest, and pioud 
men, who sought the truth in the love of it ; but 
they have not the authority of revelation, and are to 
be received only as, on due examination, they arc 
found conformable to the sacred oracles. While 
we avail ourselves of every advantage which the 
noble exertions of the reformers have secured to usy 
let us not view them as the standard of perfection, 
and suppose that we must cease from further in- 
quiry after the truths pertaining to eternal life, and 
rest our Christian faith and hope on their attain* 
ments. All the light witli which they were favour- 
ed, shines around us ; and many and great advan- 
tages arc afforded us, which were denied to them. 
We must account for all the talents committed ta 
our management* Our progress, then, in Christian 
knowledge, and Christian life, should correspond 
to the means of general improvement with which 
we are favoured. Tlie authority for the doctrines 
we believe should be drawn from the sacred scrip- 
tures, not from the creed of Luther, Zuinglius, or 
Calvin. Christ is^he only lawgiver in his king« 
dom. The scriptures are the only infiallible rule of 
faith. Every intelligent Christian forms his opin- 
ions of revealed truths from an impartial and diligent 
study of them. 

Should the inquiry be urged — On what points is- 
it the duty of Christians of the present day particu- 
larly to make improvements ? 

I answer, 

1. They are bound to display the practical ef- 
fects of protestant principles in a higher degree than 
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these have as yet been manifested in the Chmtian 
world. 

The reformers, in their dispute with the Romish 
Church, took the most tenable ground, which they 
maintained with all the force of ai^ument, and all 
the power of truth, viz, — " The sufficiency of 
scripture as a rule of faith and practice, and the 
right of privale judgment." But no sooner had 
they separated a large portion of the Christian com* 
munity from the Catholick communion, than they, 
in direct violation of their own principles, assumed 
the spiritual domination over their protestant breth- 
ren from which they themselves revolted, under 
the Roman pontiff. By their own authority they 
established formularies as the test of orthodoxy, and 
they denied the Christianity of all who dissented 
from them. Luther was strenuous to deprive the 
individual of every Christian privilege, and every 
worldly blessing, who denied the real presence of 
Christ in the eucharist ; and Calvin burnt Servetus 
for denying the doctrine of the trinity^ that there 
were three persons in the godhead. The spirit of 
Popery is not yet banished from the Christian 
Church. How many, in the present day, judge of 
the Christianity of their brethren, not by their pro-' 
fession of a belief in the divine origin of our re* 
ligion^-not by an adoption of the scriptures as 
the standard of faith and the rule of conduct--4iot 
by a life and conversation which beeome the gos- 
pel — but by their embracing the creed of this or 
the other human master in theology. These 
things, my candid hearers, ought not so to be. 

25 
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To what cause are we indebted for the great im- 
provements, which have been made in most branch* 
tB of science and philosophy ? To the libertj 
which scientifick men have enjoyed fearlessly to 
examine established systems, to bring theories to 
tile test of experiment, and to publish the result of 
their investigations without hazarding their personal 
safety, or their worldly interest. The same liberty 
of inquiry and ^publication would produce the 
Vke beneficial e&cts in theology. Great is the 
power of truth, and when its investigation is least 
shackled by human authority, it will most pre* 
vail. Let, then,, the disciple of Jesus Christ in «• 
ality, in practice, grant his Christian brother the 
liberty of judgment which he elaims for himself. 
Let him not view his brother less worthy as a man, 
or the less pure as a Christian — ^let him not love him 
the less, because his inquiries into the saered oracles 
result in the adoption of opinions whieh difier from 
his own ; but if he, by an exhibition of the fruits 
of the gospel^ prove that he loves the Lord Jesus> 
Christ in sincerity and truth, let the hand of charity 
be extended to him. Then will the Christian com- 
munity cease from strife, and the unity of the spirit 
will be preserved in the bond of peace. 

2. It is the duty of those who deny human au* 
thority in the concerns of religion, who have the 
most thoroughly freed themselves from the preju- 
dice of party, and risen above the exclusive spirit 
of a sect, to appear openly the advocates of the 
great interests which, at heart they approve, and 
publickly to support the system which they believe 
to be true. 
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The present situation of the Christian communi- 
ty in our country renders this independent aVowal of 
c^inion the more incumbent. It cannot be denied 
that systematick measures are now zealously prose, 
cuted to check the prevalent spirit of inqoiiy, to re« 
strain the exercise of private judgment, and to deny 
Christian fellowship to all who refuse assent to an 
human creed. This remark is not made from any 
apprehension that the attempt to lord it over the 
heritage of God, will finally succeed. The nature 
of our publick institutions, and the genius of the 
people oS our countiy, forbid the supposition.—- 
Did I singly regard the extensive prevalence of 
that system of Christian opinions which I embrace, 
I could not desire more efficient pioneers to remove 
the impediments which retard its progress, than 
the anathemas and excommunications which are 
now threatened. The thought of crushing liberal 
Christianity, as many denominate it, by ecclesias* 
tical censures, b idle. But I am appalled by a 
view of tbe temporary evils which must arise from 
the attempt. Angry disputes will prevail, and 
those divisions may take place, which must para* 
lize the strength of many of our parishes, and leave 
no denomination the ability to support the publick 
institutions of the gospeL Evils, then, may follow 
of which we may be awfully afraid. Means will be 
wanting to maintain a pious and learned ministry : 
destitute parishes will be left open to impressions 
from ignorant and enthusiastick itinerants ; and the 
worst evib of party, and the most extravagant ex« 
cesses of fiuoaticism) it must be expected, will pre* 
vaiL 
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Let the voices, then, of all who discountenance 
an exclusive spirit among Christians, be lifted up 
against it, that the advocates for separation may be 
convinced that they have not the overwhelming 
majori^ of the intelligence, the piety, the zeal, and 
sincerity of the community, which promise success 
to their measures* Let those in the Christian 
ministry, who bear the title of orthodox, be told, 
that if they, in an unchristian manner, separate from 
their more liberal brethren, their liberal parishion- 
crs will separate from them. Then they may per- 
ceive the danger of their own plan, and may be 
induced to desist from its prosecution. They then 
may be inclined to inquire, not respecting points on 
which Christians differ, that they may divide — but 
in which they agree, that they may be united. The 
Christian ground, which is common, is so broad, 
that all may stand on it, and be fellow-labourers in 
promoting tlie true interests of the kingdom of 
Christ, the Lord of all. 

3« It is the duty of those, who verily think that 
they have purified their Christian faith from human 
corruptions, and that they hold the truths of the 
gospel in their simplicity and purity, to maintain a 
more consistent profession, and to exhibit more of 
the practical fruits of their religion. 

Papists were incessantly goading the first reform- 
ers with charges of laxity of principle, and a disre- 
gard to the vital interests of the Christian Church ; 
of breaking down all the barriers, that the wolf 
might enter the fold, and destroy the flock. Pre- 
cisely the same complaints the orthodox now make 
against unitarians. You give up one doctrine after 
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aaother — when will you stop ? You deny tho 
truth of essential articles— what do you believe ? 
You are blinded by the pride of philosophy, and 
are passing down the '^ stream of errour to the 
gulf of perdition." Thus impeachedi it becomes 
the imperious duty of unitarian prc^essors to make 
it manifest that their dissent from more common 
opinions arises not from the spirit of opposition, but 
the love of truth ; not from indifference to religionyr 
nor a fondness for latitudinarian principles, but 
from a superiour regard to the instruction of Christ, 
our common Lord and Master. They are bound 
to make it apparent, that they yield a cheerful, 
an unreserved submission to the authority of rev- 
elation; and endeavour, in the sober use of rea- 
son, to comply with the apostolick direction-— 
*' Judge ye what I say." Let them show that they 
deem it their most sacred obligation to study dili- 
gently the scriptures, diat they may learn and em- 
brace the true doctrines of the gospel ; at the same 
time, that they believe and assert, that men, differ- 
ing in their mental powers and advantages for bib- 
lical knowledge, may, in this examination, form 
different opinions, and still be sincere and sound 
ChrisUans. 

Above all, let enlightened Christians prove that 
they prize revelation as the richest gift of God, by 
an uniform obedience to the commands of their 
divine Lord. Let them statedly attend on the in- 
stitutions of publick worship— celebrate the death of 
the friend who sacrificed his life for their salvation — 
support a Christian profession by general practice 
and conversation, which become the gospeir— and 
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adorn their respective stations in soeieQr with vir- 
tues the most appropriate and the most useful. 

In their intercourse with the members of the 
Christian family^ let the enlightened and liberal 
disciple of Jesus Christ discover a forbearing and 
charitable temper, and manifest a dbposition to 
meet those who in fl^culative doctrines differ from 
him, in the endeavour to promote the great design 
9f the gospeL 
In this manner, let unitarians cause their light to 
shine before men ; and may all who see their good 
works, become the foUowerii of themi as fir as thcj 
are die followers of Christ 
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THe STSTEM OF CALYmiSM. 



I THESSALONIANS, v. 21. 
Profot all things ; holdfast thai which is good^ 

UNDER this apostolick direction, my purpose 
is to review the Calvinistick system of tlieology. 

Calvin may perhaps be ranked as the second in 
point of talent and activity, of zeal and influence, 
among the distinguished reformers.^ He was 
born in a province of France, in the year 1509. 
Educated with a view to the priesthood, while 
young, he was introduced to office in the cathedral 
church belonging to the place of his nativity. From 
thence he soon removed to Paris, where he distin* 
guished himself in various branches of literature. 
In this city, the diligent study of scripture, and the 
conversation of several men of enlightened minds, 
led him to embrace the primary principles of the 

•$•• Dr. Rmi^i New Cjdopedia, article, CahriB. 
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protestant religion. Dissatisfied with his situation 
in the Church, he renounced the Catholick priest- 
hood, and for a time devoted himself to the study of 
the civil law. But his deep researches into the sa- 
cred oracles, and a more intimate acquaintance with 
the reformers, strengthened his attachment to the 
religious opinions then rising into general notice. 

After the death of his father, who had moved in 
an obscure condition, to acquire the means of sup- 
port, Calvin published in Paris several elegant trea- 
tises on some of the Latin classicks. His attach- 
ment to the reformation becoming publick, he was 
obliged suddenly to quit this metropolis, and retire 
to an obscure village, where he supported himself 
by teaching Greek. At this early age he wrote a 
great part of his Institutes. Finding himself expos- 
ed to danger, even in his retirement, from the jeal-^ 
ousy of the Papal Church, in 1534 he removed 
from the kingdom of France, and took up his resi- 
dence at Basily where, the next year, he published 
his Institutes in their present form. From Basil, 
Calvin removed to Geneva, and there eventually es- 
tablished himself* His labours in this place were 
unremitted. Protected by the civil authority, he 
became the head of a particular denomination of 
Christians, and established a Church distinct from 
the Lutheran and the Protestant Episcopalian com- 
munions • At Geneva he established a theological 
seminary, which, during a long period, was filled 
with students from different parts of Europe ; and 
Calvin had the honour of giving his name to most 
of the religious establishments of Protestant Chris* 
tendom. To tliis day, his system, I believe, i& 
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j>red(Mninant in Hdland and amoog the dissenters 
in France. The language of the articles of the Eng. 
lish episcopal Church is Calvinistick, though many 
of its clergy assert that the Church is not In Scot- 
landy Calvinism exists unadulterated and unimprov- 
ed. Presbyterians through the United States arc 
Calvinists. Many divines in New Elngland, while 
they tenaciously hold the name, discover a disposi- 
tion to modify the tenets of Calvin. 

The mental powers of Calvin were of the first 
class. . He was eminent for his literary acquisitions; 
ardent in his temper, and indefatigable in his exer- 
tions to promote the cause in which he was engaged. 
He claimed superiority over his fellow Christians ; 
was abusive to his opponents ; and, under circum- 
stances of aggravated cruelty, he sacrificed Servetus 
at the stake. These were blemishes in his person 
as a man, and spots in his character as a Christian ; 
but our censures will be softened, when we consider 
the age in which he lived, and the opinions which 
then universally prevailed. 

All controversies were at that period conducted 
with great personal abuse : these were generally 
carried on in Latin ; and abusive and scurrilous 
Epithets in a dead language do not offend the ear, as 
similar ideas would, expressed in terms rendered 
familiar by their use in common conversation. 
Toleration was then no where admitted : even its 
meaning was scarce understood. It was a gene- 
rally admitted principle, that the supreme power 
might lawfully punish hereticks. Cathotick and 
protestant professors were stained with the blood of 

26 
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persecution. The minds of reformed Chiistians 
were by slow degrees opened to admit the sacred 
truth, that human authority may not interfere in 
concerns between God and the souls of men. 

We should violate the law of charity, to question 
the religious sincerity of Calvin ; but the weakness, 
which all allow, that he in some instances manifest- 
ed, and the unchristian spirit that he certainly dis- 
played in lighting the fires of persecution, furnish a 
sufficient reason for bringing his religious dogmas 
to the test of reason and scripture. The reformers 
rose from Egyptian darkness. Could it have been 
expected, that they would at once ascend to the 
light of the meridian day ? What was then the 
state of all other sciences ? If inquiry, investiga- 
tion, and experiment, have since greatly exalted aU 
natural sciences, can it be supposed that the general 
improvement of the human mind may not usefully 
be applied to theology ? All the circumstances 
which attended the rise and establishment of Christ- 
ianity, are now more accurately known than they 
were at the period of the reformation. The bible, 
which at that time was a sealed book to the Christ- 
ian community, has since, in all protestant coun- 
tries, been opened to people of every class ; and 
among theologians, biblical criticism, within the last 
century, has been carried to a degree of perfection 
unexampled in any former age. Students in divinU. 
ty at the present time, possess much greater ad- 
vantages to acquire an accurate knowledge of re- 
vealed truth, than the first reformers did. Shall 
we close the avenues of light and information, and 
take the opinions of men, who lived in an age of 
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coini)arative ignorance and prejudice, as the infal- 
fible standard of orthodoxy ? Or, shall we encour- 
age the inquiry into the true meaning of scripture, 
and candidly examine the positions of those who 
enter upon the study with superiour means of light 
and knowledge ? We all justly hold in high esti- 
mation the memories of the men, who broke asun- 
der the chains which bound Christians to the de- 
basing impositions of the Romish Hierarchy ; but 
our veneration for their characters should not induce 
us to allow them an authority, which Christ has 
not delegated to any fallible individual, nor to any 
body of men* The reformers were not empowered 
to exercise dominion over the faith of their fellow 
Christians. 

The system of divinity inculcated by Calvin is 
severe and gloomy in its aspect. To our appre« 
hension, it deprives God of his character as the 
Father of the human family, and represents his 
moral administration as resting on mere sovereign 
power, and as making the individuals of the human 
race, without any apparent cause of distinction, 
either the objects 'of favouritism, or of inexorable 
wrath, and of interminable punishment. 

The peculiarities of Calvinism are contained in 
five distinct propositions, usually denominated the 
five points. I cannot review the system more 
methodically, or more intelligibly than by consider- 
ing these in their order. These five propositions 
follow. 

1. ^' Grod has chosen a certain number in Christ, 
unto everlasting glory, before the foundation of the 
world, according to his immutable purpose, and of 
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his free grace and love, without the least foresight 
of faith and good works, or any conditions per- 
formed by the creature ; and that the rest of man- 
kind he was pleased to pass by, and ordain them to 
dishonour and wrath for their sins, to the praise of 
his vindictive justice." 

2. '^ Jesus Christ, by his death and sufferings, 
made an atonement for the sins of the elect only." 

3. " Mankind are totally depraved in conse^ 
qutnce of the fall ; and by virtue of Adam's being 
their publick head, the guilt of his sin was imputed^ 
and a corrupt nature conveyed to all his posterity, 
from which proceed all actual transgressions : and 
that by sin we are made subject to death, and all 
miseries, temporal, spiritual, and eternal." 

4. '^ AH whom God has predestinated unto 
life, he is pleased, in his appointed time, effectually 
to call by his word and spirit, out of the state of sin 
and death, in which they were by nature, to grace 
and salvation by Jesus Christ." 

5. " Those whom God has effectually called, 
and sanctified by his Spirit, shall never finally fall 
from a state of grace." 

Can a discerning mind reflect upon this system 
of theology with any degree of approbation ? Con- 
sider it in its several parts, and attend to the infer- 
ences which necessarily flow from it, and then say, 
whether these be doctrines according to godliness. 

Into all our inquiries respecting the moral admin- 
istrations of Deity, wc ought to carry some general 
and allowed principles. God is a being of abso- 
lute perfection. He is immutable in his nature, 
and no addition can be made to his essential glory 
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or happiness. A perfect being, a being infinitely 
powerful, wise and good, in creation must have 
had a regard to the happiness of the beings to whom 
he gave existence. In the government of a being 
possessed of these attributes, existence will not be 
given to any class of creatures, under circumstances 
which must necessarily render this existence miser* 
able. The existence of every class of intelligent, 
moral beings, must be preferable to non-existence, 
unless by the abuse of their powers, they individu- 
ally disqualify themselves for the happiness for 
which they were designed. 

With these principles to regulate the inquiry, 
let us impartially examine the above positions of 
Calvin, which many pronounce to be the articles of 
a standing or falling Church, 

Adam, the first man, was constituted the federal 
head of all his posterity. By the abuse of his moral 
liberty, a wilful transgression of the divine com- 
mand, he forfeited the happiness of paradise, and 
became obnoxious to suiTering and to death. The 
original sin of Adam is imputed to each individual 
of his descendants : they are all born sinners, pos- 
sess a nature totally depraved : from this polluted 
source all actual transgressions proceed, and for 
their sins thus produced, they are made subject to 
all miseries, temporal, spiritual, and eternal. Be- 
fore man had fallen from his state of innocence, be- 
fore man existed, God of his own purpose, and 
without regard to their moral qualities, elected a 
small number of these depraved descendants of 
apostate Adam to unconditional salvation, but or- 
dained the great multitude of the human family t# 
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dishonour and wrath, to the praise of his vindictive 
justice — the vindictive justice, in other words, the 
revenge of Deity. Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
by his death atoned for the sins of the elect ; and 
satisfaction having been made by him to divine jus- 
tice, the elect, through the Saviour, are justified, 
and will be admitted to the society of heaven. The 
representation here is, the innocent is made to suf- 
fer for the sins of the offender, that the guilty may 
escape punishment. . 

The elect are brought out of a state of depravity 
and sin into a state of purity and holiness, by the 
special grace of God, that is, by the irresistible in- 
fluences of the Divine Spirit ; and being thus sanc- 
tified, they cannot fall from this pious and holy 
temper, nor fail of salvation ; but the wretched 
descendants of Adam, who, without their own con- 
sent, were made sinners by him, and for whom 
Christ died not, are the victims of divine wrath, and 
on them eternal sufferings will be inflicted. They 
became sinners without their own agency, and 
they will be made eternally miserable because they 
did not act in direct opposition to a decree of the 
Almighty. 

Are we not shocked by the mere thought of at- 
tributing this system of moral government to God ? 
Is this scheme consistent with the mercy, the 
goodness, or the justice of Deity ? Who appoint- 
ed Adam to act in this extent for us ? How can 
his sin be imputed to his posterity in such a man- 
ner as to render them guilty by his ofience ? If 
virtue and vice be not personal attributes, I know 
not what constitutes moral qualities. I can as 
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easily conceive of natural qualities being impu- 
ted, as moral ; as easily conceive of a tall, or a 
short, of a strong or weak man, by imputation, as of 
a righteous or sinful man, by imputation. 

If Christ fully atoned for the sins of the elect ; if, 
by his sufferings, he made complete satisfaction to 
the violated law — is the mercy of God manifested 
by their acquittal ? When the surety pays a debt 
in full, the creditor exercises no clemency in dis- 
charging the principal. Does it comport with the 
justice of God, everlastingly to punish men, who 
receive a sinful nature as an inheritance, who oa 
earth sin from necessity, and who are absolutely 
denied the means of acquiring moral or religious 
qualifications ? Can we, especially, reconcile to 
the justice of God, the infliction of aggravated puo. 
ishment on sinners, for' not accepting the salvation 
Qf the gospel, when, in the plan of grace, God pass- 
ed them by, and ordained them to dishonour and 
mbery ? Do not our minds recoil, I was about to 
have said, with horrour from these principles of 
Calvinism ? 

There is not a civil ruler, nor the head of a family 
in Christendom, who would not be offended, if the 
system of government were attributed to him in the 
affairs of a nation, or the transactions of a house- 
hold, which Calvin attributes to God in the moral 
government of our world. Suppose a number of 
men confined in prison, not for hereditary de- 
pravity, but for wilful crime — the civil magisti*ate 
enters the cells of these convicts, and, without re- 
garding the different shades of their guilt, annoim- 
ees a pardon to a few, and restores to them their 
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liberty ; and then, addressing the great majority,' 
with moving eloquence describes the blessings of a 
well-ordered society, and the delights of domestick 
life ; and in language of sympathy and compassion, 
urges them to leave the abodes of darkness, filth, 
and misery, and return to the pursuits of civil life, 
and to the bosom of their endeared families, while 
their every limb is closely shackled, and they are 
fast bound by immoveable chains to the walls of 
their dungeon. Should we not say that this was a 
wanton mockery of impotence, and a cruel insult of 
the wretched victims of violated law ? Is this more 
than a faint representation of the moral state of sin- 
ners to whom the gospel is preached, under the 
Calvinistick article of reprobation ? Shall we dare 
to make God worse than man ? 

In what estimation should we hold the man, 
who, being the father of numerous sons, should 
promise a rich reward to those who would execute 
an enjoined service, and threaten those who neglect- 
ed its performance with the utmost severity of pun- 
ishment — this father well knowing the required 
service to be far above the natural powers of his 
children : to some he furnishes the necessary assist- 
ance, and on them, they complying with the con- 
dition, he confers the promised reward ; but be- 
cause his other sons did not execute an impossible 
command, and which he had pre-determined they 
never should execute, the father falls on them, and 
beats them, without compassion or mercy? Is our 
heavenly Father less kind, just, and good, than an 
earthly parent ? 
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ON THE DOCTRINE OF StfiClim; 



ROMANS XL 7. 
The dection Hath obtained iif and the rest were hUndeiL 

9 

ON a former occasion, I proposed reviewing the 
Csdvinistick system of theology, and made some 
general observations on the character and writings of 
Calvin. His body of divinity essentially consists of 
five distinct propositions, usually denominated the 
five points. The first of these is the subject of this 
discourse, viz. 

f 'i 1, << God has chosen a certain number in Christ, 
tinto everlasting glory, before the foundation of the 
world, according to his immutable purpose, and of 
his free grace and love, without the least foresight 
of faith and good works, or any conditions per- 
formed by the creature ; and that the rest of man- 
kind he was pleased to pass bjr, and ordain them to 
dbhonour and wrath for their sins, to the praise of 
his vindictive justice." 

27 
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Another argument in support of the doctrine of 
irrespective election is drawn from the established 
government of Deity. Reason and revelation, it is 
saidi unitedly teach us that God, who made, gov- 
erns the world. All events are under divine direc- 

4 

tion. Human agency is intimately connected with, 
and has a constant influence over common events ; 
and therefore human agency must be under the 
absolute direction of Deity. To suppose that men 
can act without the direct impulse of Deity, is to 
suppose that God has put the government of the 
world out of his own hands— to suppose that men 
are independent beings, and may counteract the de- 
signs of the Supreme Ruler of the world. The 
scripti^res expressly assert the universal agency of 
Qod ; and the doctrine of irrespective decrees, it 
must be acknowledged, is necessarily involved in 
the general plan of the divine government. 

To this argument I reply. — God indeed governs 
the world in wisdom and righteousness ; and all 
events are under his inspection and control- 
But he has adapted his laws to the constitution 
of the bodies which are to be governed by them. 
The material kingdom is directed by principles 
which have an invariable and necessary influ- 
ence : animated nature is governed by the law of 
instinct; and a moral government is established 
over the human family. Man possesses intellectual 
and moral powers, and scope is given for their ex- 
ercise. Within these limits man is a free, and 
therefore an accountable being. His moral char- 
acter depends on the manner in which he cultivates 
his powers, and improves the means with which he 
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is favoured, for intellectual and moral attainments ; 
and God has only decreed, that bis reward shall be 
according to his works. Yet God has not put the 
government of the world out of his hands. By a 
depth of wisdom, which we cannot fathom, he 
brings good out of evil, and makes wicked men 
the unconscious and the unintentional instruments 

> 

to subserve the high and benevolent purposes of 
his government. 

I shall now proceed to the consideration of those 
passages of scripture which are the most frequently 
brought in proof of unconditional election. I pre- 
mise one or two general remarks, which I wish you 
would bear in mind, in our review of these text3 
from the sacred oracles. 

We must make a distinction between the cbar« 
acter of God, as the creator of all beings, and as 
the judge of intelligent and free agents. In cre- 
ation, God is directed by his own wisdom and be- 
nevolence. Whether he make ten or ten thousand 
worlds, none may say unto him, What doest thou ? 
Whether he form archangels or worms of the 
dust — whether he create one class of creatures 
only, or myriads — none may stay his hand that it 
shall not work. If the existence of a created being 
be a blessing, he has no right to say to his Creator, 
Why has thou made me thus ? But having in- 
vested his creatures with certain powers, and given 
them particular laws, as the rule of their action, 
when God calls them to account, he will judge 
each class, by the law designed to regulate his con- 
duct. It would be unjust to judge the lowest class 
of moral subjects by the law giveo as the rule of 
life to the highest. 
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With these general principles in our reeoUectioni 
let us open the sacred volume. Paul in the epistle 
to the Romans is most frequently quoted, as decisive 
authority for the doctrine of election. I shall 
therefore attend more particularly to his reasonmg. 
The language of our text is— -^^' The election hath 
obtained it* and the rest were blinded." He de* 
claresy in the name of God, concerning Jacob and 
Esau— '^ Before they had done good or evil, that 
the purpose of God, according to election, might 
stand, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated." 
Paul aiErms, *^ God hath mercy on whom he will 
have mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth." I 
shall review these and other passages in the epistle 
to the Romans in their connexion, and then we 
may determine whether they really prove the posi- 
tion in the support of which they are adduced* 

The first part of the epistle to the Romans con- 
tains particular directions to those who had been 
recently converted to Christianity. In the nmth 
chapter, St. Paul brings into view the nation of 
the Jews, and laments the infidelity of that people, 
to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenant, and the giving the law, and the 
service of God, and the promises ; whose are the 
Fathers, and of whom, concerning the flesh, Christ 
came. The Jewidh nation was selected in divine 
wisdom, to be the peculiar people of God, to whom 
he made a revelation of his gracious purposes to- 
wards the children of men. Their distinguished 
privileges led the Jews to suppose, that they were 
exclusively the chosen people of heaven ; and that 
iQL consequence of their being the children of Abra- 
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ham, they were entided not only to the advantages 
of divine revelation, but to the special favour of 
God ; whether they improved or abused their priv- 
ileges, they thought themselves better than other 
nations. When the primitive converts to Christ* 
ianity, from the Jewish Church, were convinced 
that it was the divine will that the gospel should be 
preached to the whole family of man, in astonish- 
ment they exclaimed — ** Then hath God also to 
the Gentiles granted rq>entance unto life." Paul 
in this epistle corrects the gross errour which in- 
flated the Israelites with spiritual pride. He in- 
forms the Jews, that they were not chosen to be a 
peculiar people on account of their inherent good 
qualities ; and tells them, that they are not entitled 
to die special favour of Heaven, in ccMisequence of 
their election ; that unless they wisely improve their 
privileges, they will incur divine displeasure.*— 
The election on which Paul dwells, has no respect 
to the moral character or future state of individuals* 
The doctrine stated is this-^^God, in his good pleas- 
mr, chose the descendants of Abraham, in a par- 
ticultf line, to be the people to whom he would 
reveal his will, and grant peculiar reli^ous privi- 
leges. To be convinced that the elecdon spoken 
of by Paul is an election of a people to peculiar 
external privileges, and not of individuals to the 
happiness of heaven, you have only to follow him 
in his reasoning. The aposde begins with Abra- 
ham, at the time he was separated to be the com- 
mon father of a distinguished nadon. ''Neither 
because they are the seed of Abraham are they all 
children ; but in Isaac shall thy seed be called.'^ 
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You are not entitled to these benefits merely be- 
cause you are descended from Abrabam : it was 
the good pleasure of God to limit the privilege to 
Isaac. ** At this time I will come, and Sarah shall 
have a son." He descends to Jacob and £sau.— 
'* The children being not yet born, neither having 
done any good or evil, that the purpose of God, 
according to election, might stand, not of works, 
but of him that calleth, it was said unto her (Re* 
becca) tliat the elder shall serve the younger ; as it 
is written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I 
hated." The general stnuh of the apostle's argu- 
ment shows, that the election here spoken of, re- 
spects a people, not an individual ; and it is evident 
from the annexed prophecy, the elder shall serve 
the younger. This was verified in their descend- 
ants : the children of Israel subjected the Edom- 
ites ; but Esau never served Jacob«-^he was a ter- 
Tour to him the greater part of his life. St Paul 
proceeds. — ^**What shall we say then? Is there 
unrighteousness with God ? God forbid. For he 
saith to Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will 
have mercy ; and I will have compassion on whom 
I will have compassion.'' Is it unrighteous with 
God to bestow external privileges in this manner-^ 
to distinguish one people from all others, by 
granting them particular advantages — ^to select 
an individual man, and grant him privileges which 
are withholden from his fellow beings ? Let no 
one entertain this impious thought. God giveth to 
all richly ; and who shall direct him in the bestow- 
ment of unmerited blessings ? Did not God de- 
clare to Moses, when he distinguished him from all 
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by divine communicationsi that he con* 
ferred these peculiar blessings according to his own 
will, and had compassion and mercy on whom he 
would ? The apostle adds-^*^ Thou wilt say then 
unto me. Why doth he yet find fault, for who hath 
resisted his will ? Nay, but O man, who art thou, 
that repliest against God ? Shall the thing formed^ 
say unto him that formed it, Why hast thou made 
me thus ? Hath not the potter power over the 
clay, of the same lump to make one vessel to hon«> 
our, and another to dishonour?'' If God, the 
Creator and govemour of the universe, according 
to his own will, give existence to various orders 
of beings ; if he bestow external advantages to this 
people, and that man, as he pleases ; and if the ac« 
tions of men are made ultimately, by an overruling 
Providence, subservient to the designs of his gov* 
emment, why doth God ever find fault ? Conuder^' 
O man, what thou sayest ! Shall not God be per^ 
mitted to dbplay his attributes in the creation of 
various classes of beings, as to him seemeth best ? 
Is it not fit, that he should make individuals of the 
aame class to diflfer from others in their natural 
powers ? May he not grant higher means of im- 
provement to one than to another? Dost thou 
find fault with thy Maker, because thou wast not 
formed an angel ? Because the wise and benign 
Giovemour of the world overrules thy wickedness, 
and makes thy sinful agency ultimately conducive 
to the purposes of his wise government, wilt thou 
make this an excnse for evil doing ? Does not the 
potter form the clay into any shape he pleases, and 

28 
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shall the Parent of Being be limited in the exercise 
of his creative power ? On the supposition that 
our apostle is speaking of God, as the creator of all 
beings, and the author of all privileges, the allusion 
tothe potter is pertinent and forcible ; but admit 
the capacity of moral beings, and suppose Paul to 
be speaking of God as their judge, and assigning 
their ^SSSdition in a future world, and the simile 
loses its pertinence and force. What analogy is 
there between a potter forming clay into vessels of 
various sizes and shapes, clay that has neither con- 
sciousness nor sensation, and God, adjusting, at the 
close of a probationary life, the future condition of 
the rational and accountable subjects of his present 
moral government ? 

In the tenth chapter of Romans, St. Paul illus- 
trates the principle he had advanced in the ninth, 
respecting the sovereign pleasure of God, by men- 
tioning the manner, in which the Gentiles were 
plated in the possession of the blessings of the 
Christian revelation ; and he alludes to the fulfil- 
ment of the prophesy of Isaiah.-— '^ I was found of 
thenl that sought me not : I Was made manifest to 
them that asked not after me." 

I have not time to comment particularly on every 
part of the apostle's reasoning on the subject be- 
fore us. I therefore pass to an allegory contained 
in the eleventh chapter. By the metaphor of an 
olive-tree St. Paul illustrates the moral state of the 
Jew and the Gentile. By the olive-tree, doubtless 
the apostle means the revealed dispensation of 
divine grace and mercy. The Jews he considers as 
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the natural branches of this tree, but cut off, and 
the Gentiles grafted into it. By being the natural 
branches of this tree, or by being ingrafted into it, 
we must understand either an election to the im- 
mortal rewards promised through Christ to the chil- 
dren of God, or an admission on earth to the enjoy- 
ment of the privileges of this divine dispensation*, 
That personal election, in the sense of our proposi- 
tion, cannot be intended, is evident^ because the 
apostle declares that the Jews were cut off for their 
unbelief; and on their believing they may again be 
joined ; and the Gentiles are told that they shall 
also be cut off, unless they continue in the faittu 
In the condition of persons elected to eternal life, 
no such change can take place. The decrees of 
God are immutable. That Paul, throughout these 
chapters, means election to external privileges, is 
further evident, from the illusion to the prophet 
Ellas or Elijah. In his time, a period of general 
apostacy, there were seven thousand Israelites who 
did not bow the knee to Baal. In like manner, St. 
Paul observes, that in his day, a remnant of Israel 
Mras found, who adhered to the dispensation of 
heaven, according to the election of grace. Elec- 
tion to what ? Clearly to the enjoyment of the 
privileges of revelation. 

We find, then, that the apostle, in the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh chapters of his episde to the Romans, 
treats of national, not personal election ; of elec- 
tion to the Enjoyment of the external privileges of 
revelation, and not of unconditional election tq 
eternal life. 
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You I my candid hearers, may have taken notice 
that I passed without comment those passages of 
the chapters reviewed, which speak of God as 
hardening the heart of Pharaoh, of blincUng those 
whom he will, Ecc. On these I have but few re- 
marks to offer. In all instances, when we have 
discovered the general purpose of a writer, we 
should be careful not to put a meaning opposed 
to this, on allusions and examples incidentally intro- 
duced. It should be observed that the compassion 
and mercy, mentioned by St» Paul in the above 
places, are limited to the bestowment of external 
privileges, and are not extended to the acceptance 
of individuals at the tribunal of Heaven ; the repro- 
bation, the blindness and obduracy, opposed to this 
compassion and mercy, should be limited to an ex-> 
elusion from, or an insensibility to these external 
privileges, and not extended to the condemnation 
of the day of Judgment. 

I generally observe, in the bold and figurative 
style of the Jews, God is said to do what is brought 
about in the ordinary course of events. Moses, 
where he distinguishes between murder and justi- 
fiable homicide, uses the following language. — 
^^ He that smiteth a man, so that he die, shall be 
surely put to death. And if a man lie not in wait, 
but God deliver him into his hand, then will I 
appoint lliee a place whither he shall flee.'' Here an 
event is imputed to the agency of God, which we 
should call accidental. In the same phraseology, 
God b said to blind the minds, and harden the 
hearts of those, whom he permits to abuse his 
blessings, and by their wilful and habitual ^ns, 
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to bliod their own minds, and harden their own 
hearts* 

That hnman blipdness and obstinacy j)roceed 
not from the direct agency of God, we know ; for 
revelation assures us, that '^ God is not tempted of 
evil, neither tempteth he any roan.'' It is certain 
that God does not influence the human mind to 
sin ; for the sinner, in the scriptures, is denomi- 
nated a rebel against God, and is said to incur the 
divine displeasure, and to make himself a vessel of 
wrath, fitted for destruction. 

A passage from Acts (xiii. 48.) is often produc* 
<d as an authori^ for the doctrine of election.—- 
'* When the Gentiles heard this, they were glad, 
and glorified the word of the Lord ; and as many 
as were ordained to eternal life, believed/' The 
Greek word, translated in this place, ordained^ does 
not mean predestinated or fore-ordained, but set in 
order, disposed. As many as were disposed, be- 
lieved. As many as mdntained a right temper, 
and were influenced by moral considerations, be- 
lieved, and made eternal life the object of desire 
and pursuit. 

The term election is used in different senses by 
the writers of the New Testament. But if predes- 
tination, in the Calvinistick meaning, be not found 
in the chapters we have reviewed, few, I believe, 
will assert that satisfactory proof of its truth can be 
produced from other parts of the sacred writings. 

Our minds, then, are prepared to give undivided 
attention to the plain, the general language of the 
inspired penmen on the subject of our salvation. 
They unitedly inform us, that God has committed 
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talents to our managementr— enacted laws as the rule 
of our actions — established by his son Jesus Christ, 
conditions of our acceptance ; and appointed a day 
on which we must account for the course of our 
lives, and hear an impartial sentence pronounced on 
the manner we shall have improved the powers en- 
trusted to our cultivation. The sacred writers also 
assure us, that God delights not in the death 6{ the 
sinner, but would that all men should come to the 
knowledge of the truth, and be saved. 

Let us, my respected hearers, work out our sal- 
vation with fear and trembling, knowing that God 
yK>rketh in us to will and to do of his good pleasure. 
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THE BENEFITS RESULTING FROM THE MEDIATION OW 
JESUS CHRIST, ARE APPUCABLE TO ALL MEN. 



ROMANS T. 10, 11. 

Far if token we were enemies we were reconciled to Gody 
by the death of his Son^ much more being recondledj we 
shall be saved by his life : And not only so^ we also joy 
in Ood through our Lord Jesus Christy by whom we 
have now received the atonement. ' 

IN a proposed review of the Calvinbtick system 
of divinity, the first of the five propositidns, usually 
denominated '^ the five points/' was our last sub- 
ject. Your attention is now solicited to the con- 
sideration of the second, viz* 

2. '^ Jesus Christ, by his death and sufferings, 
made an atonement for the sins of the elect only," 

This article is founded on the Calvinistick views 
of atonement, by the sufferings and death of Christ. 
It is therefore expedient to enter into the meaning 
of the sacred writers, when they speak of the effi- 
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cacy of the mediatorial agency of our Savioun 
This inquiry I will pursue in the following man- 
nen 

1. To examine the representations made in the 
bible, of the goodness and mercy of God. 

2. Consider the meaning of those passages in 
the New Testament, which mention the efficacy of 
the sufferings and death of Christ* And, 

3. I shall endeavour to show, from the authority 
of scripture, that the benefits of Christ's mediation 
are not limited to a few elect individuals, but are ex- 
tended to the whole family of man. 

1. To Examine the representations made in the 
bible, of the goodness and mercy of God. 

No position in divinity, to my apprehension, is 
more opposed to the general language of the New 
Testament — none which reflects greater dishonour 
on the character and moral government of Dei^— 
none which is more apt to mislead men in the high- 
est concerns of religion, than the doctrine, that God 
requires complete satisfaction to be made to his 
justice for sin, by the vicarious suierings of our 
Saviour, to propitiate bis regard totherepen^ 
offender. 

This doctrine represents our God as inexorable 
in his disposition : it deprives him of those moral 
attributes, which are the proper foundation of our 
love and gratitude : it destroys all goodness and 
mercy in the pardon of the repenting sinner ; and 
supposes that God has introduced a principle in his 
administrations, which would disgrace any govern- 
ment on earth. 



It h iiiconsistent, we are toldi with divine justice, 
for God to pardon the sinner, unless full satisfaction 
be made to his violated law. Is it consistent with 
the attributes of a perfect being to accept the pun- 
ishment of an innocent being, who offers himself 
as a substitute for the sinner, and on this account 
to pardon the real offender ? What should we 
think of that human government, which^ refusing 
to extend a pardon to the humbled violator of its 
laws, should consent that an individual, whose 
whole life had been faultless, might take the place 
of the o^nder, and perish on the scaffold, and 
on account of his death, grant life and liberty 
to the man, who, by his crimes, had brought on 
himself the sentence of condemnation ? If God 
require full satisfaction for every offence, shall we, 
in imitation of him, demand that the merited pun- 
ishment be inflicted on the real offender, or on 
his substitute, before we forgive one, who having 
offended, in sorrow supplicates our clemency ? 
On the apprehension, that the presiding Divinity 
is, in disposition, unrelenting and vindictive, have 
been founded most of the weak and cruel rites of 
superstition. Hence human beings were, among 
ancient Pagans, immolated on the altars of Moloch* 
Hence the monkish severities and the bodily morti* 
fications of the papal establishment. Hence the 
tortures, which the votarists of modem paganism, 
through the eastern world, voluntarily inflict upon 
themselves. I may add, the apprehension that 
the design of religious service is not to form men 
to a disposition which will render them worthy ti^ 

29 
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be the recipients of divine favour, Jbut to induce 
God to be propitious, causes multitudes, at the 
present day, to undertake useless labours in religion, 
in eveiy part of Christendom. 

The representations of the bible, respecting the 
character of God, are widely different. It confirms 
the inforn^tion proclaimed by the works of nature, 
and the common dispensations of Providence, that 
God is as benevolent as he is powerful ; as com*> 
passionate and merciful as he is just and wise. It 
assures us that God is good to all, and that his ten- 
der mercies are over all the works of his hands ; 
that he has no pleasure in the death of the sinner, 
but would that he should repent and live. Such is 
the language of the Old Testament. In the New, 
the same joyous and animating truth is more fully 
ealablished. Our Saviour no where declares, that 
by his death, he should make satisfaction to God 
for the sins of the world — ^no where informs us, that 
by hb sufferings, as the substitute of sinners, he 
should induce God to the exercise of mercy to- 
wards the actual transgressor ; on the contrary, 
the goodness and mercy pf Deity is the theme on 
Vhich he delights to dwell. He every where styles 
God, our Father ; he appeals to the most endearing 
relations of the human family, and to the most ten- 
der affections of the human heart, as allusions the 
best adapted to illustrate the inherent, the unchange- 
able benevolence of hb God and of our God ; and, 
at the same time, he tells us, that the compassion 
and providence of the father towards the son of 
his love, that the tenderness and solicitude of the 
mother towards the infant of her breast, are not 
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sufficient emblems of the goodness and clemency 
of our Heavenly Parent. Attend to the parable of 
the prodigal son^ which doubtless we are to con* 
sider as an illustration of the Christian system. Is 
the semblance of the Calvinistick notion of satisfisic* 
tion to be found in this beautiful parable. Nothing 
like it. The father is delighted that this lost soa 
is disposed to return to filial duty ; the folly of 
the prodigal is forgotten in the fulness of joy that 
the wanderer is recUioicd ; the father meets the 
son retracing his devious steps ; embraces him in 
the arms of a&ction ; clothes him with the best 
robe, and causes his re-instatement in the peaceable 
and happy relation of domestick life to be cele« 
brated by feasting and merriment, through every 
department of his household. 

If the apostles of our . Lord were divinely taught 
that the great design of his death vms to make 
aatis&ction to the justice of Deity, it must be sup^ 
. posed, that they would have clearly explained this 
essential Christian truth in their first discourses to 
the Jews and to the Gentiles. What is the fact f 
Peter, on the day of the descent of tlie Holy Ghost, 
and again, when he cured the impotent man, paints 
in glowing colours, the sin of his countrymen, in 
crucifying the Lord of Life ; but he says not one 
word about Christ's dying to make satisfaction to 
divine justice for their sins. The sum of his ad- 
dress is, that by repentance and faith in Jesus, as 
the Messiah of God, they might obtain the for«« 
giveness of God* To Cornelius, the first Gentile 
convert, Peter says nothing respecting Christ being 
a substitute for sinners, and suffering^ to appeasq 
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the wrath of offended Deity. But when the Holy 
Ghost was poured out on this pious centurion, and 
on those whom he had assembled, the apostle, in 
surprise exclaims-^*^ Of a truth, I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons ; but that in every 
nation, he that feareth him and worketh rigbteousr 
ness, is accepted with him." 

Pat^l, in his first preaching to the Gentiles, is as 
silent, respecting the doctrine of satisfaction, as 
Peter. He makes faith in Jesus, and repentance 
from sin, the condition of divine mercy by Christ ; 
but he does not inform them, that the death of the 
Saviour was the cause of mercy in God. Much 
less does he make this an essential article of Christ* 
lan belief. The amount of his doctrine on this 
subject, may be found in his preaching to the 
Athenians. Having stated the supremacy and be« 
nevolence of the one true God, and mentioned their 
blindness and their corruptions, as Gentiles, he 
adds-^^^ The times of this ignorance God winked 
at ; but now commandeth all men erery where to re« 
pent ; because he hath appointed a day, in the which 
he will judge the world in righteousness by that 
man whom he hath ordained ; whereof he hath 
given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised 
him from the dead.'- Were these sentiments of 
St. Paul found in a sermon of a minister suspected 
of heresy, many would say that they did not con- 
tain the true scheme of salvatipn by Jesus Christ ; 
but that it was legal preaching, dangerous to the 
souls of men. 

What then is the real doctrine of revelation res- 
K^tipg the merits of Christ's death ? The aoswer^ 
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I shall endeavour to give under the next bead of 
our discourse, viz.«— 

2. To consider the meaning of those passages 
of the New Testament, which mention the efficacy 
of the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ. 

The mediation of Jesus Christ is not the effi- 
cient cause of the goodness and mere j which God 
has manifested towards the sinful children of men ; 
but the mediation of Jesus Christ, with all its bene* 
fits and blessings, resulted from the inherent good- 
ness and mercy of Deity. — ^* God so loved the 
worid, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish but 
have everlasting life." The language of the New 
Testament is not, that God was reconciling himself 
to the world by Christ, but reconciling the world 
to himself. The disposition of sinners nrnst be 
changed — not the disposition c^ God. He is good 
and merciful, and unchangeable in his nature, pur- 
pose, and agency. It pleased God to make his 
Son, Jesus^ Christ, the medium of his mercy to the 
children of men. Why this plan of salvation was- 
adopted in preference to any other, we know not ; 
nor what connexion the mediation of Christ has 
with the general moral administrations of Heaven ; 
nor to the performance of our duty, is it necessary 
that we should know. We ought gratefully to re« 
ceive divine blessings, add not enter into dispute with 
our Maker respecting the manner in which they shall 
be bestowed. We are assured that there is no 
other name under heaven given among men where- 
by we must be saved. But it was God, who ori- 
ginated the wise and merciful plan of our salvation. 
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He ^constituted Jesus to be the Mediator of its hi^ 
blessings : he appointed the measures by whidi k 
should be carried to its consummadon. By the 
efficacy of means thus appointed, the evils of the 
apostacy are removed, the wall of distinction be* 
tweein Jew and Gentile is broken down, and all the 
members of the human family are united in one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, and one hope of their 
calling. 

But the evangelists and the apostles speak of the 
benefits which result to mankind from the ministiy 
and death of Christ under different figures of speecbf 
Let us examine several of these, which are the most 
conmionly introduced into religious controversy and 
conversation. 

Christ is called our ransom, or is said to have 
been made a ransom for us. Thus we read in Mat- 
thew— ^* The Son of Man came not to be minister- 
ed unto, but to minister, and to give |iis life a ran- 
som for many." In his epistle to Timothy, Paul 
writes, '^ There is one God, and one Mediator be- 
tween God and man, the man Christ Jesus, who 
gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified in due 
time." In the language of the world, a ransom is 
understood as a price paid for the redemption of a 
person who was holden in some kind of servitude 
or bondage* Thus a ransom was paid to re* 
deem a prisoner detained in captivity. The cou* 
^deration b here paid to the power which consents 
to the liberatiim of the captive. Likewise the mas* 
ter who holds a slave may receive a ransom for his 
manumission.^ But the word ransom is often as- 

• See Key. Profenor Wm^s SermeD at Ifae OnUoaUoa of Rer. &I» 
Pieipont. 
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ed to exf»«ss the act of delivering the captive or the 
slave from bondage, and not the price paid for their 
delivery. This, I apprehend, is always the meaning 
of the term when used by the sacred writers in the 
concerns of our salvation. Sinners are in the bible 
denominated the captives and the slaves of Satan. 
From this servitude and bondage Jesus Christ has, 
by his mediation and ministry, ransomed them; 
but the supposition never entered the human mind, 
that Christ paid a consideration to Satan for the de- 
livery of sinners from his empire. No. Our Sav- 
iour has ransomed the children of men from the do- 
minion of the wicked one, that he might establish a 
glorious church, not havmg spot or wrinkle, or any 
such tiling ; but that it should be holy and without 
blemish. Christ gave his life for sinners, that he 
might ransom them from the bondage of iniquity, 
and purify to himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works. Christ died that through death he 
might destroy him that had the power of death, that 
is the devil, and deliver them who through fear of 
death were all their life- time subject to bondage. 
This is the ransom which he has obtained for sin- 
ners. 

Jesus Christ is also said, by his deadi,» to have 
reconciled sinners to God. He is called our recon- 
ciliation.-—** You that were sometimes alienated, 
and enemies in your minds by wicked works, 
now hath he reconciled in tlie body of his flesh 
through death, to present you holy, and unblamea- 
ble, and unreproveable, in his sight.'* Again. — 
" God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself, not imputing their trespasses uq^Q 
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them.'' You, my Christian brethren, must per- 
ceive that the reconciliation here described respects 
sinners themselves, and not God* The supposition 
that the death of Christ was to pacify the wrath of 
offended Deity, and to render him compassionate 
and merciful towards his rational offspring on earth, 
seems to be opposed to the plain import of these 
very pa&sagcs, as well as to the whole language of 
scripture on this doctrine. It is here expressly de- 
clared, as above stated, that the scheme of our salva- 
tion flowed from the inherent benevolence of the di- 
vine nature. God- is ever disposed to confer his 
fevour on his children in a manner which consists 
with his underived his immutable perfections. He 
has made his Son Jesus Christ the mediator and 
minister of the highest blessings to 4nrian. In our 
text, the apostle reasons thus — " If, when we were 
enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of 
his Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall be 
saved by his life ; and not only so, we also joy in 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we 
have now received the atonement." This is the 
only passage in the New Testament in which the 
word atonement occurs, and here the term ought to 
be reconciliation ; for the word in the original is the 
substantive from the verb, which, in the former 
verse, is translated reconciled, and the Greek word 
in every other place is thus translated. The mean- 
ing of our text, in the paraphrase of Dr. M*Knight, 
is this — ** If, being enemies under sentence of death, 
we are respited, and made to lay down our enmity 
to God, through the death of his Son ; much more, 
being thus reconciled, we shall be saved from pun- 



iehment through his life in the body, which he re- 
gained, that he might govern us ik>w and acquit lift 
at last. And not only do we hope to be saved f roia 
wrath by Ctuist's life, but we, believers, the ^irituai 
seed, even boast in God as our God, through out 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received 
an opportunity of being pardoned." This text^ 
liien, furnishes no authority for the doctrine of sat* 
^faction : it states the means appointed by divine 
wisdom and mercy to bring us into the state of sal** 
nation, and measures adopted to prepare us for (^ 
society of heaven. 

But as the word atonement b often used on sub^ 
jects oi divinity, it may be well to learn its mtati- 
kig as applied to the Jewish ritual. It frequently 
occurs in the Old Testament, and in every place it 
means the efficacy which God was pleased to give 
tt> particular ceremonial observances id removing 
legal impurities and uncleanness from men^ and in 
making the sanctuaiy, the altar, the vessels, &c. le- 
gally pure and holy. Atonement was made as well 
for the altar, the vessels, &c as for sinners. If we 
choose to apply this term to Christianity, it must 
mean the efficacy of the measures which God, bjr 
Jesus Christy has been pleased to appoint to purge 
the consciences of men from dead works, that they* 
may through Jesus Christ be justified in hb sights 
Atonement, in a scriptural sense, cannot mean mer« 
it transferred from Christ to the sinner, by which 
he is justified ; but an effect produced in iht dbpo* 
sition of the sinner himself, which renders him the 
fit object of the mercy of God. Thrist- b said ^^ te 
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be the propitiation for our sins." He was the me-^ 
dium of the gracious provision which assures par-^ 
don to the re})enting sinner, and eternal life to the 
obedient Christian. He is said '^ to have given him- 
self for us» an offering-and a sacrifice to God/' In 
the execution of the gracious and merciful purpose 
of God in the salvation of sinners, he consecrated 
his days, and sacrificed his life.-^^< He was the good 
Shepherd, who laid down his life for the sheep.*^ 
In imitation of his piety and devotedness to the ap« 
pointed duties of his mediatorial office, we are di-^ 
rected, as his disciples, to present ourselves a living; 
sacrifice unto God^ holy, and acceptable in lus sight. 
Christ, we are told, *^ bore the sins and bore the 
sicknesses of men.*' He did not "take the sins and 
the diseases of men upon himself, but delivered men 
from them. 

I proceed to the last head of our discourse, viz. — 

3. To show, from the authority of scripture, that 

the benefits of the mediation of Jesus Christ are not 

limited to a few elect individuals, but are extended 

to the whole family of man. 

I need not dwell on this branch of our subject. 
If the statements made in the previous propositions 
be admitted, no pretext can be found for the limita- 
tion of the mercy of God in Christ Jesus. God is,, 
in the bible, represented as the common parent of 
all the members of the human family. All his chil- 
-dren possess an intellectual and moral capacity ; and 
it is expressly declared that they are all placed in a 
state of probation, candidates for a blessed immor- 
tality. The laws of the gospel are applied to all 
men without distinction : its sanctions and its prom- 
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ises are as general. Christ, the scriptures assert, 
tasted death for every man ; and they assure us that 
God would not that any should perish, but that all 
men should come to the knowledge of the truth 
and be saved* In the description of the day of 
judgment the declaration is express, that all shall be 
raised from the tomb, summoned before the tribu- 
nal of the constituted Judge ; and that each indi- 
vidual shall receive according to the deeds done in 
the body, whether they shall haVe done good or 
evil. 

The covenant of grace and mercy was establish^ 
ed at the time when sentence of death was pro- 
nounced upon appstate man. By this covenant, all 
men are brought into a state of salvation. But the 
conditions of acceptance with God are suited to the 
capacities which individuals of mankind possess, 
and to the means of improvement that they enjoy. 
They who are favoured with the privileges of the 
Christian revelation will, in the great day of ac- 
count^ be judged by the laws of the gospel ; they 
who are left to the guidance of reason and con- 
sciqice, will be judged by the law of reason, their 
consciences also bearing witness, and their thoughts 
the mean while accusing or else excusing one an- 
other, in the day when God shall judge the se- 
crets of men by Jesus Christ. At his tribunal eve- 
ry mouth shall be stopped. The pious and good 
of all nations and ages will be admitted to the hon« 
our 9nd glory of an immortal life in heaven. 
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Seholi Itooi shapen in iniqtdiy, tmd in sin did my moilicr, 

conceive me. 

IN the order of our review, the third point in the 
Calvinbtiek system of theology, is the subject of 
our morning attention. This scholastick article 
follows. 

3. ^^ Mankind are totally depraved in conse- 
quence of the fall of Adam ; and by virtue of 
Adam's being their federal hea^, the guilt of his sin 
was in^puted, and a corrupt nature conveyed to all 
his posterity, from which proceed all actual transr 
gressions ; and that by sin, we are subject to death, 
and all miseries temporal, spiritual, and eternal.'* 

The doctrine of imputation has already been con« 
sidered. Most of those among us, who choose to 
be ranked with Calvinists, deny imputation ; but 
they still hold to total depravity. Let this be our 
present subject. It will be my endeavour to make 
it evident that men are not totally depra ved-~ 
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1. By showing that the passages from scripture, 
which are usually quoted as authority in support of 
the doctrine of total depravity, do not prove it. 

2. By analyzing the human constitution, and re- 
viewing those actions of men which naturally flow 
from constitutional principles. I am, 

1. To show that the passages from scripture^ 
which are usually quoted as authority, in support 
of the doctrine of total depravity, do not prove it. 
I shall first introduce a text from Genesis. — ^* And 
the Lord smelled a sweet savour ; and the Lord 
said in his heart, I will not again curse the ground 
any more for man's sake ; for the imagination of 
man's heart is evil from his youth ; neither will I 
again smite any mors every thing living as I have 
done." Criticks in the Hebrew language inform 
tis, that the word JoTy in this verse, should be ren* 
dered, though ; at least, that the Hebrew word 
will bear thus to be translated, and often has the 
meaning of though. Let us review the passage 
widi this correction. The antediluvian world had 
rendered themselves too corrupt and vile to be re* 
formed by motives suited to the minds of free 
moral agents. God therefore removed them from 
the stage of moral action, that the earth might be 
re-peopled with a better race from the family ^ 
pious Noah. Accepting the sacrifice of this patri- 
arch for his own preservation, when the world of 
his fellow-beings were destroyed^ Gvod was gra- 
ciously pleased to promise, that he would not again 
thus destroy a whole generation, though the 
imagination of their hearts should be evil from 
their youth. Thb pa9sa^» I appreb^iip is not 
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descriptive of the natural tendency of the humii 
mind, nor of the moral complexion of its poweis 
and affections ; but it alludes to a period of almost 
universal corruption. Men had abandoned tbcm* 
selves to impiety, violence, and licentiousness. It 
r therefore furnishes no proof of universal and total 
depravity, 

A text from Jeremiah i^ often produced as an 
authority in aid of the doctrine of total depravity, 
and as proof that the natural man is, by fatal neces- 
sity, self-deceived.—** The heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked ; who can know 
it V.^ When we attentively look into the chapter 
from which this passage is taken, we find that Jercr 
miah is showing the folly of placing our chief trust 
and confidence in man. To dissuade from it, he 
remarks, that the heart of man may be deceitful, 
and when his inclination is pure, his streftgthw 
weakness ; he therefore directs those, whom he 
addresses, to place their confidence in God.-r 
« Thus saith the Lord, cursed be the man, who 
trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and 
whose heart departeth from the Lord : blessed m 
the man, that trusteth in the Lord, and who^e hope 
the Lord is." In this connexion, the text quoted 
follows.—" The heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked : who can know it ? ^^ 
Lord search the hearts and try the reins, even to 
give to every man according to his ways." t*^ 
proof is here found of any inherent malignity dwell- 
ing in the moral constitution of man ; but a denun- 
ciation is pronounced against the individual, wno, 
forgettii^s God, places his chief dependence an 
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a man weak and frail like himself. The hearts of 
our fellow-beings, the prophet assures us, we can- 
not fully know : their warmest declarations of 
friendship may be deceitful : their acts of benevo- 
lence may be designed to gain our confidence, the 
more deeply to wound us ; and with the best dispo- 
^tions, their strength is but weakness. Trust then 
in God, who is wise and benevolent, and power- 
ful ; who penetrates the secrets of the heart, and 
will reward every man according to his works. 
This teSLt degrades not human nature ; but leaves 
to self- approbation its full confidence, and to con- 
scious rectitude its enlivening hopes. 

Our text is by many considered as conclusive 
proof of total depravity. I shall therefore more 
fully illustrate it. — *^ Behold I was shapen in ini- 
quity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.'' 
Let us attend to the occasion on which these ex- 
pressions were uttered. David had been guilty of 
ofifences the most atrocious. The prophet Nathan 
had presented his picture in full view, and drawn it 
in the brightest colours. In a pathetick manner he 
had represented the circumstances which aggra- 
vated the king's guilt, and in the name of God, liad 
denounced judgment against him. David was 
terrified by this denunciation of divine wrath. The 
lively representation of his case by the prophet, 
awakened his drowsy conscience, and in constema- 
tion he contemplated his sins in all their magnitude 
of guilt and danger ; and in the glowing figures of 
eastern language, he expressed his penitence, and 
implored forgiveness. In this state of mind, he 
composed the psalm of which our text^p^ part.— 
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" Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thjr 
loving kindness ; according to the multitude of 
thy tender mercies blot out my transgressions. 
Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and 
cleanse me from my sin. For I acknowledge my 
transgression, and my sin is ever before me,— 
Against thee, thee only have I sinned, and done this 
evil in thy sight, that thou mightest be justified 
when thou speakest, and be clear when thou judg- 
est. Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in m 
did my mother conceive me." The subsequent 
context breathes the same strain.—" Restore unto 
me the joy of thy salvation ; then will I teach trans- 
gressors thy ways, and sinners shall be converted 
unto thee. Deliver me from blood- guiltiness, 
God, thou God of my salvation ; and my tongue 
shall sing aloud of thy righteousness." The whole 
psalm breathes the spirit of contrition and peni' 
tence. 

David was humbled under a deep conviction, 
that he had dishonoured the religion which he ym 
bound to support, and thereby had offended his 
Maker. He was disposed to take the guilt and the 
responsibility on himself. While he thus acknowl- 
edges his own criminality, he appears to be fully 
sensible of the justice of God in his condemnation ; 
he debases himself, and in the strong language cS 
passion, confesses his guilt, and with fervour sup- 
plicates divine compassion and forgiveness. 

To apply the language of David on this occasic^ 
to mankind, and consider it as descriptive of the 
moral complexion of human nature, is just as ab* 
surd, as ilJiould be to apply the penitent expres- 
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Vions of an individual drunkard, thiefi or murderer^ 
to the same purpose, and to make the humble con- 
fessions of these offenders descriptive of the moral 
complexion of the human niind in all men. To 
apply the language of David on this occasion to all 
men, and to suppose it descriptive of human nature 
generally, is ^to defeat the very design for which he 
adopted it. Had it been true that he brought into 
the world a mind necessarily prone to evil, and on- 
ly evil, this circumstance, so far from adding guilt 
to his actual transgressions, would, in the court of 
reason and conscience^ lessen their criminality; 
When he was describing the aggravation of the of- 
fence, would he do it by mentioning the circum- 
stance which excused the action or greatly mitigat- 
ed its criminality ? This cannot be admitted ; for 
it follows^ that by thus stating the total depravity of 
his nature, he justifies his offence by the very lan- 
guage by which he meant the most forcibly to ex- 
press its guilt. 

If we take the strong expressions and bold figures 
of the sacred writers respecting particular sinners^ 
and from them attempt to establish general positions 
i'especting the depravity of human nature ; by the 
same rule we may take their representations con^ 
ceming the actions of good men, and from them 
prove that man, in his natural state j is prone to 
good, to good only, and to good continually. For 
instance, select the declaration of Job, who declares 
that he had done good from his birth. If the difier- 
ent phrases of David and Job be literally applied to 
the nature of man, it follows that the virtues of the 
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one were as much constitutional as the sins of the 
other ; and therefore from scripture we may provt 
that all men are naturally prone to evil, and are 
prone to virtue ; and that, from constitutional influ- 
ence, their actions are all absolutely sinful, and are 
all strictly virtuous. But if the sacred writers ap- 
ply these respective modes of expression only to in- 
dividual characters, then from them we cannot es- 
tablish a general rule, by which to determine the 
moral tendency of human nature. Figures of speech 
should always be construed in such a manner as to 
render them consistent with the plam language of 
the sacred writers* 

We will now proceed to the New Testament. 
St. Paul declares that ** the natural man receiveth 
ndt the things of God, for they are foolishness unto 
him ; neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned." By the niitural man, in this^ 
passage, we are not to understand the creature man, 
in all his intellectual and moral powers, as God has 
formed him, the subject of a moral government ; 
nor will the Greek admit of this construction. By 
the natural, the apostle here means the sensual, 
the animal man ; the man who minds only things of 
earth and sense, and exclusively seeks worldly grat- 
ifications. We all can judge of the inveteracy of 
habits thus formed ; they cloud the understanding, 
corrupt the affections, and fatally bias the judg- 
ment. The man, whose animal passions are tlic law 
of his conduct, and who is buried in sensual indul- 
gences, has no relish for the truths pertaining to 
eternal life : if he thinks of them at all, he views them 
as trifles unworthy of serious regard ; and, lest they 
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(should disturb his favourite pursuits, he discards 
them from his reflectioos. His eyes are shut to thfc 
light of revelation : his ears are closed to the voice 
of wisdom ; and while he thus cherishes his cor- 
rupt affections, he cannot understand the truths per- 
taining to God and to immortality : they are by him 
considered as foolishness. The worth and impor* 
tance of these are clearly perceived only by him who 
maintains the superiority of reason over passion, who 
cherishes a teachable temper, is disposed to receive 
tnith in the love of it, and to do the will of God as 
far as he knows it. No individual brings this blind 
and obdurate mind into die world : too many ac^ 
quire it by a habit of sensuality and sin. 

Similar comments will explain the meaning of the 
affirmation of St. Paul— ^' To be carnally minded is 
death ; but to be spiritually minded is life and peace* 
Because the carnal mind is enmity against God ; for 
it is not subject to the law of God, nor indeed can be. 
So then they tha^are in the flesh cannot please God.'* 

The remarks of St. Paul respecting himself are 
adduced as proof of the total depravity of man-— 
^^ I find a law, that when I would do good» eyil is 
present with me. For I delight in the law of God 
after the inward man ; but I see aiiother law in my 
members, warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin, which 
is in my members. "^r-Man is a being conopqunded 
of rational and moral powers, and of animal passions 
and appetites. Human passions are not in thendT 
selves sinful, but they are often the oceasion of sin. 
The struggle between the intellectual and animal 
parts of the hiimau constitution has been felt and 
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acknowledged by all men. The Roman philoso- 
pher expressed the common sentiment of mankind, 
when he exclaimed, " I see and approve virtue, I 
follow vice." This, in a greater or less degree, is 
true of all men. Every individual will readily acr 
knoMrledge, that he in too many instances allows his 
appetites and passions an improper indulgence. No 
man liveth and sinneth not* Paul, in the epistle 
from which the above passages are taken, reasons 
thus : — The law requires perfect obedience : men arc 
sinners : death is the appointed wages of sin ; all 
men, therefore, are by this law ccmdemned, and are 
under sentence of death. He takes himself as an 
example of the whole race of man, and thus enfor- 
ces his argument. The moral law of God is right- 
eous and good : my reason and my conscience fully 
approve it, and its contempladon gives me delight ; 
but in the propensities of the animal part of my sys- 
tem I find a principle of action opposed to the law 
of Heaven, and under its influence, even when I 
would do good, evil is present with me ; being thus 
conscious of offence, I know that I cannot be justi- 
fied in strict justice. I certainly am exposed to the 
penalty of violated law : I am exposed to that death 
with which Adam was threatened for disobedience. 
He exclaims, O wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from thi^ body of death ? In our trans- 
lation it follows, I thank God, Sec. which in this 
place seems not to have a consistent meaning. Sev- 
eral approved versions read, " the grace or favour 
of Cod:" admit this reading and we have a plain 
question, and a direct answer,— Who shall deliver 
me from this death ? The fevour or grace of God, 
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through Jesus Christ our Lord ; and Paul proceeds 
to draw the pleasing inference—" There is, there- 
fore, now no condemnation to them who are in 
Christ, who walk not after the flesh but after the 
spirit." This apostle informs us, *'that as sin 
abounded, grace does much more abound ; that as 
in Adam we all die, so in Christ Jesus we are all 
made alive." Is there in all this statement any 
proof of positive malignity being infused into the 
moral disposition of man by the fall of Adam, which 
must be extracted by extraneous power, before he 
can possess a mind for religious action ? I think not. 
The texts quoted are a powerful appeal to the moral 
sense, to the love of life and of happiness in men, to 
induce them, under a consciousness of sin, which 
deprives then! of every claim to the reward of mer- 
it, to accept with gratitude the proffers of mercy by 
Jesus Christ. The evangelists and the: aposdes 
unitedly inform us, that the conditions of accept- 
ance through Christ, are suited to the present capa- 
city of man ; and the immense apparatus of means 
furnished by the gospel, rest on the admitted fact, 
that he now possesses the moral as well as the intel- 
lectual power to use them,* and by their aid to ac-. 
quire the qualifications necessary for heaven. 

Other passages of the bible are considered by 
many as proof of total depravity ; but if it be not 
found in the texts already selected, few, I believe, 
will hold it as a doctrine of revelation. 

I proceed, 

2. To analyze the human constitution, and to re- 
view those actions of men which the most naturally 
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flow from constitutional principles, that we may de- 
termine whether these indicate total depravity. 

Instinctive principles are implanted in us, which 
in a thousand ways operate without our volition, to 
induce us to make the necessary efforts to preserve 
our lives, and to promote the purposes of our exist* 
ence. Appetites and passions stimulate us to the 
acquisition of the objects of their appointment.—* 
We possess social afiections, which animate us to 
benevolent exertions ; and their strength is in pro- 
portion to the nearness of those associated with us, 
to the degree of their dependence on us, and the 
means we possess to do them good ; and we are imi* 
bued with reason and conscience, which qualify us 
for our duty as the subjects of a moral government. 
Power is given us to regulate all our active faculties ; 
and scope is granted for their harmonious exercise. 
As the workmanship of God, how wonderful is man ! 
What affection is redundant ? What passion is use- 
less ? What principle is necessarily productive of 
evil ? Self-love often becomes inordinate, and is the 
occasion of mean and base actions ; but divest man 
of this principle, and what efficient motive can you 
address to his mind to induce him to tlie constant 
care and continued effort necessary to preserve life, 
and secure the design of his beifig. To sof^iety, it 
certainly is no small gain, that each individual keeps 
in his own place, and minds his own business: 
hereby the common concerns of the community 
are effectually carried on. As in a well-regulated 
machine, each one performing his appropriate part, 
an useful end is secured. 
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The love of property frequently degenerates into 
avarice, and extortion and oppression ensue ; but 
without the love of property, what becomes of the 
many advantages which result from industry and 
economy ? By destroying the principle, you make 
a sacrifice of all these beneficial efiects of it. The 
evils of abundant wealth generally liave their rem* 
edy in their consequences. The miser dies, and 
his accumulated heap is distributed to promote the 
comfort of many individuals, and to subserve the 
most useful purposes of society ; even as accumulate 
ed waters are by small rivulets drawn off to moist* 
en and fertilize widely-extended plains. 

Lawless ambition is productive of incalculable in- 
jury to society ; but the love of distinction, the nat- 
ural affection, is the legitimate principle of the great- 
est enterprizes, and the noblest plans, by which the 
world has been benefited. In every instance, man 
becotnes guilty when he permits his animal passions 
and worldly propensities to gain an ascendency over 
his reason and conscience, the great law of his 
mind. 

When we leave human nature, as we view it in 
its constituent principles, and attend to the repre- 
sentation of it by Calvinistick divines, we find ev- 
ery beauty defaced, and a picture deformed and of- 
fensive rises to our view ; but will observation on 
the general actions of men support the statement? 
Was it true that roan by nature is totally depraved, 
and that at the new birth a principle of holiness is 
implanted of habitual influence, the difference in the 
tempers and practices would be so great between 
saints and sinners, that in society they might be sep* 
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arated with the certainty with which the shepherd 
divides the white from the black of his flocks. Is 
this practicable ? The characters of men in active 
life, do not correspond with the description given 
either of the natural or the converted man. Men 
are neither angels nor demons ; in our intercourse 
with the world, we every where find mixed charac- 
ters, and observe the different shades of virtue and 
vice, from the highest state of the Christian down to 
the lowest condition of the sinner. Our observa- 
tions on every class in society will lead us to reject 
the doctrine of total depravity. Children, before 
they learn dissembling from those about them, are 
proverbially examples of innocence and truth. In 
understanding, says the Apostle, be ye men, but in 
malice be children ; and our Saviour himself repre- 
seats the purity of the child as an emblem of the 
disposition of the inhabitants of heaven. If all men 
were totally depraved, from them we could expect 
only malevolent actions. Does experience justify 
the expectation? No. By no means. We place 
great confidence in the truth and benevolence of 
men in our common communications with them. 
In Instances without number we call even on stran- 
gers for information and assistance, and the many 
who inform and assist us in our need are not denom- 
inated unnatural men ; but the few, who deceive; 
and deny this aidj are thus called. The wonder is 
not, that men in general are ready to help a fellow- 
being, but that any should refuse to join in common 
ofiices of humanity. 

The worst sinner, judged by his actions, will not 
be found so corrupt and depraved, as all men 



aft represented to be in a sMte df tiattifeb No 
inan is wholly giVen up to iM^Wty siiid knalevolenc^ 
In tommon case^ the doctrine of faults proves thsft 
men air not totally depraved. Sbners gro\V n^orse 
Biid wotsCy not as their capacity is enlarged and 
their means to do evil is increased ; but as the 
habit of vice acquires strength iti ttieir mind^t 
Can a measure t)e more than full f 

I conclude. 

Abstract opinions have liot the inJSiiertc^ on th^ 
religiousl practices of men, tirhich before exi>erimen!t 
might be expected. Reason, conscience, the moral 
sense are constantly rising to counteract die inBu* 
ence of a false theory ! the tiatural principles of dial 
very moral constitution in than, which is pronounc- 
ed to be totally depraved, often prove superior to 
the bad tendency of gross speculative errors. Yet 
it cannot be a matter of indifference whether the hti<- 
man mind be in the possession of truth or erro^. 
Error clouds the understandings and doubtless has 
a tendency to corrupt the heart. The man, whose 
opinions are erroneous, niust take his religious stepi 
in darkness, and with uncertainty. Truth enlight- 
ens the miind, and has the best influence on the af-> 
fections. The man, whose mind is enriched with 
truth, holds his religious course in the clearness of 
day, and with the satisfaction and safety of light. 

Do you believe, my Christian brethren, that God 
has given you the power of self-government-— that 
he has entrusted the various principles of your con- 
stitution to your management ? Do you believe that 
endless felicity is suspended on the wise and sober 

S2 
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regal^tUm'of your active faculties? Sacred, then^ i» 
your duty^ as the subjects of the moral government 
of God ; and you can have no e^c^use for the neg- 
lect of its performance. They who bold to the moral 
ioabitity of man, seem to have an apology for in- 
attention to the ordinary means of improvement ; 
and yet many of them are bright examples of the 
simplicity and godly sincerity recommended by the 
gospel. But to those, who believe that life and 
death are set before every individual of mankind, 
and that^ under God, each, is left freely to make hk 
election between the immortal rewards promised to 
piety, r^hteousness and sobriety, tyad the pains and 
penalties of the second death, designed as the pun- 
ishment of aa hab^^ual course of sensuality and vice, 
no yindication is left for inattention and negligence 
in moral life. God has in the best manner adjust- 
ed the circumstances of our probation to discipline 
our passions, to establish religious principles in ouf 
hearts, and aid us in forming habits of puri^ and 
goodness* By the trials of this world, we are to ac« 
<}uire a moral disposition for the h^i^iness oi heav- 
en. Let us then take to ourselves the whole ar* 
mour of God, that we may resist every weight, eve» 
the; sin that does the most easily beset us.. 
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2 CORINTHIANS iii. 6. '  

JVb/ thai we are mffident ofaursdves to thii^ any thing m$ 
ofaureehei : our en^fideneif u of God. 

IN our previous context, St. Paul declares to 
the CoriDthians — *^ Ye are the epistle of Christ, 
miai^ered by us, written not with ink, but with the 
spirit of th^ living God ; not in tattles of stone, but 
ip t)ie fleshly tables of the heart.*' |n our text, he 
informis them, that he apd other preachers of the 
gospel were not pf themselves sufficient, by their 
own wisdom, to devise the scheme of man's salv^- 
tion ; nor, by their own strength, to carry into exe- 
cution the merciful purpose of converting Jew and 
Gentile to the faith and virtues of the gospel ; but 
their sufficiency was of God, who ap^inted his 
own Son to be the saviour of men, who adopted 
efficient measures to establish Christianity among 
the nations, and who imparted to the first preachers 
of the gospel ali the powers necessary to accomplish 
the high design of their commission, as tlie apostles 
of salvationt 
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This passa^ of scripture therefore must be a 
suitable text for the consideration of the fourth fun*, 
damental article of the Caivinisti# system of the« 
ology, viz. 

4. ^' All whom God has predestinated unto life, 
he is pleased, in hi^ own time, effectually to call by 
his word and spirit, out of the state of sin and death 
in which they were by nature, to grace and salvation 
by Jesus Christ.?? 

The proposition now stated necessarily results 
from ^he previous parts of the system of Calvin, If 
all men be totally depraved in ponsequence of Adam's 
sin ; if they be naturally incapable of any religioiss 
act; if God elected only a particular number to 
salvation, and repro^ted all others ; and if Christ 
died only for the elect — ^it clearly fpUows, that to the 
effectual calling and sanctification of the elect, the 
irresistible operations of the Divine Spirit are neces- 
^ry. But if this proposition be indeed a Christian 
truth, the plain inference is, that men, in a state of 
nature, have no religious act to perform. Duty ex- 
tends not beyond the natural power of the agent* 
On this scheme, what motive can consistentlv be 
applied to the sinner, to induce him to tlie use of 
means in the concerns of salvation ? But the ob- 
servations made in former discourses have a direct 
bearing on the connected positions of Calvinism ; 
and I shall not repeat them. In handling our sub- 
ject, I shall adopt a course which I trust ^vill be 
more useful, viz. 

1. To state the measures which God has been 
pleased to adopt for the salvation of men, withouf 
regard to human views or endeavours. 



52* To state the agency which the. scriptures ft$« 
sign to men in the Christian plan of salvation* 

3. To define th^nature of conversion, or de* 
scribe the change which takes place in the character 
of the sinner, who is effectually called. 

1. To state the measures which God has been 
pleased to adopt for the salvation of men, without 
regard to human views or endeavours. 

All men, who read the bible, will admit that the 
sacred writers ascribe the salvation of man, at least 
in part, to the grace and mercy of God, without an^r 
regard to the moral agency or moral goodness of man 
himsdf.— " God so loved the world,*' says, St^ 
John, (iii. 16) ^* that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life," The language of St. 
Paul is full on this point. (Rom. v« 8.) '* God 
commendeth his love towards us, in that while we 
were yet sinnets, Christ died for us." 

God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love 
wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead 
in sins, hath quickened us together with Christ, 
and hath raised us up together, and hath made us 
sit together in Christ Jesus, that in ages to come he 
might show the exceeding riches of his grace in 
his kindness towards us through Jesus Christ. For 
by grace are ye saved, through faith, and that not 
of yourselves, it is the gift of God t" Eph. ii. 4 — 8. 

From these and many other passages of the bible, 
it is evident that the plan of our salvation origi- 
nated in the goodness of God, and that he sent hi^ 
Son, Jesus Christ, in his mercy into our world to 
proclaim to us the ^lad tidings of peace and life. 
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without any consideration of works of righteousness 
in men themselves. From these passages and 
others which bear a language Ike our text—- '^ Not 
that we are sufficient of ourselves to think any thing, 
as of ourselves— our sufficiency is of God."—" It 
is God who worketh in you to will and to do of his 
good pleasure." (Phil. ii. 13.) Many have adopt- 
ed the opinion that the best works of man have no 
connexion with their acceptance in the sight of 
God ; that their justification depends in no degree 
dh their own endeavours. The whole business of 
salvation, they imagine, is accomplished by thesov^ 
reign and irresistible grace of God. According 
to their representation, men are no more agents in 
die personal preparation for heaven, than they were 
in the establishment of the general conditions of 
salvation. But this statement of the doctrine of 
divine acceptance to me appears to be inconsistent 
with other passages of the New Testament which 
will be introduced under the next head of our 
discourse ; and the texts brought to support the 
position in their apparent sense teach' a doctrine 
far more congruous witli our most enlightened ap- 
prehensions of a perfect moral government. 

God is the father as well as the judge of man- 
kind. All the blessings which we receive from 
him as the creator and the benevolent parent and 
friend of his rational offspring — all flow from his 
goodness and mercy. God receives no profit from 
our services. In justice we can have no claim on 
him. For our existence, and for all the enjoyments 
of the present life, we are under obligations of gra^ 
itude. 
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In the natural world, men have consistent notions 
of their dependence on Heaven. They all readily 
acknowledge that ii^Grod they live, move, and hare 
their being. At the same time, ow labours are 
made necessary for the attainment of the purposes 
of the life that now isw Did men carry the same 
ideas into the moral world, .they might form '. clear 
perceptions of their dependence on God in the con- 
cerns of then* salvation : they might fully under- 
stand what God has already accomplished for our 
immortal happiness, and what we must do to pre- 
pare ourselvejs for it.. 

We are absc^uteiy dependent on God for tte 
whole plan, of salvation, and for all the means and 
as$istaiK:e with which we are favoured, as men and 
as Christians. God, in his benevolence, appointed 
hia Son to be our saviour; and with him he grants 
us all things pertaining to godliness and life eternal. 
It is of divine goodness that we are called to knowl- 
edge and virtue, to glory and immortality ; that ex- 
ceeding great and precious promises are made us ;. 
that we. are placed in a situation the most fevourablc 
to form habits of Christian piety and virtue, as the 
necessary preparation for the happiness of an im- 
mortal state. . It is of divine mercy that pardon i», 
extended to the repenting sinner, and that our weak 
and imperfect services are accepted as a compliance 
with the conditions of salvation* 

Every intelligent, moral being is under obliga*' 
tions to act agreeably to the law of his nature ; and 
for every wilful offence he may justly be punished. 
But wlien men liad sinned against God, he consti- 
tuted JesUs Christ the mediator of a covenant of 
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grace and mcfx^y, that sinners through him might 
obtain pirdon and life. Christ appeared on earth 
to aniiLunce to a guilty woriii^thc ttrms of pardon 
and favour $ to instruct men in M truth pertaining 
fo life eternal ; to teach diem every moral dutj ; to 
propose the remission of sin on repentance, and to 
prohiise eternal life on the condition of faith aiid 
obedience^ 

-■ Christ ha^ cast light through the valley of death, 
and made the path to heaven plain for all who are 
disposed to walk in it. In his own. life he has giv- 
en the brightest exemplification of the virtues and 
graces of liis religion. His recjutsitiehs are adapted 
tk> our present powers and condition of being. He 
lias established institutions fitted to inspire us with 
2eal, and to animate our diligence and fortify our 
resolution in the maintenaiK:e 6f the cfaameier of his 
disciple ; he has promised us all necessar}* assist- 
ance to enable us to comply with the part assigned 
us in the business pertaining to immortdl life and 
immortal glory. These benefits and advantages of 
Christianity npply to ati men indisoiminately. Men 
hate one Father, even Ood : Christians have one 
Master^ even Christ. Citristhinity is addressed to 
aH Che nations and all the generations of men. All 
men are invited to attend to the manifestation of 
divine power, wisdom aad goodness in the estab- 
lishment of our religion^ that they maiy profess their 
faith in its divine origin ; and to alt true professors 
equal assistance, support, and favour are promised. 
The New Testainent contains not the least intima- 
tion that the benefits and privileges of Christianity 
were designed only for a panicular description of 



lieople, and that others are necessarily excluded 
from them. The commission which Christ gave 
to his apostles svas delivered in the most general 
language, and nothing appears to limit its dgnifica- 
tion« The conduct of the apostles proves that 
they understood the order of their Master literally^ 
when he directed them and their successors to 
preach the gospel to every man. All the above 
benefits and privileges flow from the- free grace and 
mercy of God» 

The world of mankind, having subjected thenu 
kelves to the dominion of sin, could lay no claim lo 
the rewards oi virtue in a future stale. In the ser« 
vice of the best of men there is not merit which 
God in justice must reward. God was under no 
moral obligation to instruct men, who had pervert* 
ed their reason and abused their liberty, by revela^ 
tion, in the nature of true religion } to propose to 
them pardon and salvation through the medium of 
a new covenant, and to £Eivour them with distin- 
guished advantages as the means of a moral prepa* 
ration for endless happiness in the kingdom of heav- 
en* But God, in his benevolence and mercy, was 
pleased to confer these inestimable blessings on the 
family of man. It pleased him to make his own 
Son the mediator of them. For these glorious 
mamfestations of divine grace and mercy, we are 
under the most sacred obligations of love and grati- 
tude to God* 

But these benefits and privileges do not include 
the salvation of all men. All men are interested in 
them. By Jesus Christ, all men are redeemed from 
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&t dokiliiiiofi of death, and are plaoed in a state <lf 
))rQbation, candidates for immortal lifey on the most 
gracious conditiofis* The privileges of the gospel 
ktt common to the whole human family. By die 
christian dispensation, Jew and Gentile, hood and 
free are made one. In this respect no diifierence is 
Ihade between nomifal and real disciples. All are 
^titJled to ec^al be^fits^ and are put in possession 
of equal external advantages. Bm the sacred 
writers make a great difference between sim»« 
Christians and t^^pocritical prt^essors* 1^ king- 
doth iX heaven, ssud our Saviour, is like a net that 
^#d^ ^iast into Ae sea, and gathered of every kind ^ 
Whid), wMn it was full, they drew to shore, and satt 
^wn, ^d gathered the good into vessels, but caft 
the bad away. So shall it be at the end of the wolM. 
^e ^gels shalH come forth, and sever the wicked 
li-oim ttie just, and cast them into the ftimaceof foe; 
'diere i^hsOl be waiKng and gnashing of teeth. 

This passage of scri})ture, will, I should suppose, 
bear brlly the following comment. The Christian 
dispensation is designed for the whole human race, 
tmd all men are favoured with its privileges and 
assistance. In these respects God appears as a 
common parent, and bestows his &vours alike on 
dS. But in the issue of the divine administrations^ 
when the works of men shall be brought into judg* 
ment, then mil God their judge, make a difference 
between hypocridcal and sincere professors, — ^be* 
tween those who hdd the truth in unrighteousness^ 
and they who msuntain faith and a good conscience. 
The obedient Christian will be admitted to those 
heavenly nuu:isions, which Christ has gone to pre- 
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|we in his Fathef '« hou^e' fi>r hM rfsA diociples } tke 
disobedient prefes^i^* will Ipk^ puniMPied widi evei!- 
I«3tiog destruction from the pieseiice of the Lorcl 

In the idlu^on to die nupriagf^ (fast, there ia «I^ 
die cleutist repre^ntsitioq m^ of the moral piur^ 
poses of God towards tl^ childrfn of v^n. The 
Jews, who were first fayou.ref( w^th divine rcye^ 
tion, for their abuse of )t, w^re re^cl^d ; ^qd tbf^ 
privileges oi the Christian institution were extended 
to all nations of the earth, and to the individuals of 
every nation. These are all the free gifts of God : 
they flow from divine goodness and mercy. But 
among the invited guests, there was one who had 
not on the wedding garment : he was destitute of 
the necessary (qualifications for the enjoyment of 
heaven. When charged with a want of these quaU 
ifications, he was speechless ; conscious that his dc^ 
ficiency was criminal, he was unable to make any 
justification ; convicted in his own mind, he answer. 
ed not, but silently submitted to the sentence of 
expulsion. These representations to me fully prove 
that the blessings of the gospel which are grant- 
ed to mankind through the mediation and ministry 
of Jesus Chrbt, and which flow wholly from the 
grace and mercy of God, without any consideration 
of works of righteousness performed by men, con«- 
sist in religious and moral instruction— -in the prom- 
ise of the pardon of the penitent sinner-— in the assist- 
ance provided for those of an honest mind and teach* 
able temper ; and in the assurance of future happi- 
ness to all, who under these means acquire habits of 
piety and virtue* In a word, these consist in the 
privileges and benefits which have been enumerat- 
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ed ; but to render these Christian means of salvation 
efiectual, they must be improved* All those passa- 
ges of the New Testament, which speak of Christ 
as bearing our transgression, being a propitiation 
for our sins, being our righteousness, tkc are de- 
scriptive of the methods which God has adopted, 
through the ministrations of Christ Jesus to ddiver 
us from the habitant the guilt of sin* 
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ITAKGISUCAL OBEDIENCE VECEBSAKT TO SALTATIOir, 



PHIUPPIANS ii. 12, 13. 

Work out your aum talvaium with fear and trembling ; 
far it i$ Crod who warketh in you both to wiU and to do 



YOU will recollect that I proposed reviewing 
the fourth article of the Calvinistick creed under 
three distinct propositions. The second of, these 
b the subject of our present discourse, vis. 
. 2« To state the agency which the scriptures 
assign to men in the Christian plan of salvation. 

Salvation is placed within the attainment of every 
individual of the human family, God, who gave 
existence to man, designed that existence as a bless-' 
ing, and he grants every degree of power and in- 
struction necessary to enable him to obtain the 
happiness presented to his contemplation, as the re- 
ward of his virtuous efforts. By the mediation and 
ministry of Jesus Christ, every thing has been ac- 
complished for our salvation which b consistent 
with our intellectual and moral natures. Our 
Father in heaven has, by his Son, redeemed us from 
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the bondi^ of sin and the empire of de&th. He 
hatii dearly instructed us in our duty, and promised 
to support us under all its conflicts. He mvites, 
he persuades^ he commands us to obey hb lawsi 
that we may be happy. While men were sinners, 
God appointed tusown Son to be their saviour, and 
. of his own goodness taught us the path of life ; yet 
he .treats us as the subjects of a moral government ; 
and when he shall judge the secrets of men by Je* 
BUS Christy he will reward them according to their 
works. 

Though Jesus has called us to life eternal, made 
us partakers of the privileges of the sons of God, 
ahd adopted us into his family ; ytt if we abne ths 
privileges of children, and hold the truth in w* 
righteousness, we shall be excluded from the future 
kfaigdom of God. To make our calling and eke- 
Uon sure, we must imbibe the temper of the gos^ 
pel, and in practice give an exemplification of the 
virtues and graces of our religion* As a prepara- 
tion fbr heaven, Wei must be formed to a likeness of 
the cfaaraetcr of the Divine Author of our religioo* 
When we seriously attend to the iiassages of scrip- 
ture which make this improvement of oar Christwn 
privileges essential to salvation, we shall perceive a 
perfect harmony between Uiem and those psssages 
\>^ich represent salvation to be the free gift of God* 
Besides die places in the New Testarnenti in which 
the sacred writers expressly treat of the day of 
judgment, and in which they most explicitly dc« 
clare that men shall be judged according to their 
works, I might mention particularly the p«rabl:!» 
of the Virgins, and the Talents. These and mott 



of the lectures of our Saviour were intended to iU 
lustrate the moral condition of mankind under hi» 
reign, and they all show the necessity of improving 
the means of religion to secure its rewards ; they 
all state that the privileges of the gospel are fineely 
granted^ and that all men are invited to lay hold on 
life eternal. The invitation of the gospel b univer- 
sal. ^* Ho ! every one that thirsteth } come ye to 
the waters of life* He that hath no money, come 
yCy buy and eat ; yea come, buy wine and milk with- 
out money and without price." AU men are en-* 
dowed with a capacity for improvement in rational 
and moral life : all who possess the gospel are alike 
fiivoured by its instruction and assistance ; and yet 
we are in the clearest manner informed that at the 
coming of Christ to }udj3^ment, some of his nominal 
disciples will be made heirs of the heavenly inheiv 
itanoe, and others banished from the kingdom of 
God. The reason of this difference rests with men 
themselves* Some in the state of probation wisely 
improve th^ means of knowledge, piety, and virtue, 
and thereby ()ualify themselves for the happiness df 
heaven ; others pass the period of their probation 
withoof improvement, and in the day of account 
they will be found destitute of the qualifications of 
the Christian character ; they will therefore be con* 
demned, and their punishment aggravated ib pro- 
portion to the extent of means which they abused. 

Men, in different proportions, possess the powers 
of intellectual and free agents ; and hereafter an ac* 
count will be required of the manner in which each 
talent has been managed. Men differ in their in* 
lellectual and moral faculties, and individuals must 
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account only for talents committed to their tnaitage^ 
ment. Men are accountable for what they have, 
and not for what they have not* Their future re« 
wards will be proportioned to attainments aetuailf 
made under their respective circumstances. 

To all observations of this nature, some may ^^ 
ply— Moral preparations are indeed absolutely re* 
quisite for salvatioiu No one will be admitted to 
heaveui who in the present world is not conformed 
to the image of God. Men must become the 
children, before they can be made the heirs of God« 
The very question is->^Can they of themselves ac- 
quire tlie necessary qualifications for heaven ? Can 
they, in their own power, form in their souls the 
ims^ ci their Creator ? I answeri We possess 
nothing which we did not receive ^ and if we re- 
ceived all our poolers from God, why should we 
fflory as thoo^ we received them not ? The pre" 
fence to independent power or agency in a creature 
is preposterous* But our Maker formed us free 
moral agents, and he has appointed the method bj 
which the true end of our existence may be obtain- 
ed. God has fitted the earth to yield its increase 
for the present support of man, and he prospers the 
tiller of the grouikl in his labours; but he who 
labours not during seed time, will not gadier in the 
appointed weeks of harvest. God in mercy has, by 
Jesus Christ, promised eternal life to all, who by a 
patient continuance in the ways of well doing, seek 
for glory, honour and immortality ; but they who 
do not comply with the condition, can have no 
claim to the reward. Be not deceived : God is not 
mocked. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall lie 
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&lto reap ; he that soweth to the flesh, shall of the 
flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth to the 
spirit) shall of the spirit reap life everlasting ; and 
let us not be weary in well doings for in due season 
we shall reap, if we faint not« 

The plan of the gospel was adopted to remedy 
the eflects of the apostacjr. Its conditions are suit* 
ed to the powers of man in his present state. The 
gospel views man in all his weakness, and its re-^ 
quisitions are fitted to his actual ability. 

Neither writers on the terms of salvation by Je- 
sus Christ, nor Christians generally in their inqui- 
ries on this subject, seem to have sufficiently attend- 
ed to this consideration. The question is not^ 
whether man has the power to yield sinless obedi- 
ence to a perfect law, and thereby to entide himself 
to the reward, which the law provides for services 
which are absolutely perfect; but whether man 
lias the power to comply with those conditions 
of divine acceptance which Christ has established. 
The gospel removes those impediments, that ob- 
structed the path of man in his course to the goal, 
at which he was to receive the rewards of obedi- 
ence. Christianity in its very nature is remedial : 
it presupposes defection in man : it was established 
after the degradation of the human race, and all its 
requirements are suited to their present condition* 

When the scriptures assert that where sin abound- 
ed grace did more abound, it is an impeachment 
of the wisdom as well as the goodness of God^ to 
say, that the remedy provided by the gospel for the 
effects of the apostacy is not complete ; that the new 

34 
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order of government is not suited to the capacity of 
its subjects. Are the administrations of God inad- 
equate to their designed purpose ? Can the meas- 
ures of his adoption fail of reaching the intended ob- 
ject ? Impossible. The gospel is altogether calcu-* 
lated for man with his present powers of action ; 
and he is as capable of complying with its demands, 
as Adam originally was to.comply with the requi- 
sitions of the first law. The supposition that man 
b unable to comply with the conditions of accept- 
ance with his Maker, reflects the highest dishonour 
on the wisdom, the benevolence, and the justice of 
God. If I be a father, says God, where is mine 
honour ? If God be a father, shall we attribute to 
him that govenuTient over his family, which to im- 
pute to any earthly parent would be considered as 
afirontive ? Shall we make God, not merely like^ 
but worse than men ? 

When we represent the Christian dispensation to 
be adapted to the human capacity, and requiring from 
men a service they possess the power to perform ; 
when we state that God grants all the well-disposed 
subjects of his government the assistance which is 
suited to the capacity of an accountable being, and 
at the same time requires them to co-operate with 
him, by the proper exercise of the strength he has 
given them— we attribute to God the glory of an af- 
fectionate parent, the glory of a merciful and be- 
netolent governour, and a just and righteous judge. 
But when we describe God as a being, who does 
not adapt the constitution of his government to the 
capacities of his creatures, who are the subjects of 
it ; who forces some, by his own irresistible power» 
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to obey his laws, and then loves and rewards them 
for this forced obedience ; while he denies his aid 
to the majority of his family, who can make no ef- 
fectual effort without his special assistance ; and 
hates them for lying in the impotence, where he 
placed them, and decreed that they should lie ; and 
at last punishes them with everlasting misery for 
not doing that, which he determined they never 
should do, and denied them the power to accom- 
plish— •then we ascribe to God the gloiy, if any glo- 
ry, of a despot ick, cruel being ; the glory of a tyrant, 
who makes to himself favourites from the mere dic- 
tates of a capricious mind ; who loves and hates his ' 
subjects from blind prejudice ; who rewards and 
punishes them without any regard to intrinsick worth 
of character. Far be this imputation from our bles- 
sed God. Far be it from God that he should do 
iniquity, and from the Almighty that he should per- 
vert justice. The works of a man he will render 
unto him, and cause every man to find according to 
his ways. 

Does it not then appear, that the Calvinistick 
doctrine of effectual calling is opposed to the plain- 
est declarations of scripture, and to the clearest dic- 
tates of reason ? 

To the satisfactory illustration of our subject, it 
is now, I trust, only necessary to notice one or two 
objections that may be raised against the general 
representations made. 

It may perhaps be said, that the argument ad- 
duced to prove the efficiency of Christianity, to 
remedy the effects of the apostacy, if admitted, will 
prove thft universal salvation of men« Tb^ 
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doctrine of universal salvation, will, by the leave of 
Providence, be particularly considered at some fu- 
ture time^ For the present purpose, I answer — Man 
is the subject of a moral government : he is an ac- 
countable being. His acceptance with God is sus- 
pended on the wise exercise of his free and active 
powers. Christianity places all men in a state of 
salvation ; but it does no violence to the moral abil- 
ity of man. It suits its requirements to the pres- 
ent abilities of human nature ; and it makes human 
endeavours necessary to qualify men for the enjoy- 
ment of its final rewards. In one word, man, on 
the Christian plan, is a candidate for the happiness 
which flows from a good disposition, and from hab- 
its of piety and virtue ; and they alone of the hu- 
man family are qualified for salvation, who in such 
a manner improve the means of the gospel, as to 
form that disposition, and establish these habits. 

Others may say, that the ability above ascribed to 
man, in his religious duty, is irreconcileable with 
those passages of scripture which refer to divine 
influence in the formation of the human character to 
Christian piety and virtue. To this objection, I re- 
ply.— Those influences are applied to tlie moral na- 
ture of man, and are consistent with the free exer- 
cise of his intellectual and moral power. These 
aids we are gratefully to receive as a part of the gra- 
cious provisions of the gospel. For our encour- 
agement in the important business of this world, we 
have the promise of God to assist and to succeed 
our honest endeavours. He has promised that seed- 
time and harvest shall never fail. Though our ex- 
ertions have no efiiciency in vegetation, yet our 
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sowing is made indispensable to the blessings of 
harvest. For our encouragement in the . concerns 
of moral life, though we can merit nothing by 
our works, yet God in his merdy has gracious- 
ly promised effectual aid to all those, who with 
earnestness engage in the business of life eternal* 
Without our own endeavours, wc may not expect 
that the moral purpose of our probation will be ac- 
complished. If we ourselves are serious, diligent, 
and persevering in the endeavour to work out our 
own salvation, we have the assurance that the 
strength of God will be made perfect in our weak* 
ness, and that finally we shall be found of our Judge 
in peace, without spot and blameless, and shall be 
crowned with the wreath of immortality. 

I close, with one or two general reflections. 

1. The gracious provisions of the gospel fully 
manifest die goodness and mercy of our God ; and 
these furnish the highest motives for gratitude, lov^ 
and obedience in us. God is. the parent of our 
lives, and the author of all our blessings. He be- 
stows his favours in the most disinterested manner, 
and with the same parental regard beholds all the 
members of the human family. By his son Jesus 
Christ he has provided a remedy for the pollutions 
of guilt, instructed us in the duties of life, atid 
promised to support his dutiful children under all 
the trials of the world ; and to conduct them to hon- 
our, glory, and immortality in heaven. These bles- 
sings, when realized, must move the hearts of every 
individual who will seriouslv reflect on them, and 
raise him above the follies and vices of the present 
state* 
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When the Christian diligently studies the gospel, 
he will find that it is fitted to enkindle the flame of 
gratitude and devotion in his breast, and to lead him 
to a life of piety, righteousness and sobriety. When 
he impartially attends to the writings of the evan- 
gelists and apostles, he will perceive that they uni- 
formly apply the instructions and motives of the 
gospel to these important purposes. 

2. From our subject we leani, that it is not a 
small and uncertain number, who are by Jesus Christ 
freed from the bondage of sin and death, while the 
majority of mankind are doomed by a sovereign de- 
cree to guilt and wretchedness. The declarations of 
die gospel are widely different. In it men are dis- 
suaded from sin by a view of the terrors of future 
condemnation ; they are animated to the perform- 
ance of Christian duty by a promise of assistance 
and reward. The proposals of ssdvation are not 
limited. We may then all with the highest confi- 
dence rest our hopes on God ; for though we can 
have no claim on his justice, yet his merciful prom- 
ise gives us the highest possible security. If we 
perform faithfully the part assigned us in our salva- 
tion, we may be assured that God will be mindftil 
of his covenant, and will reward our labours with 
the crown of immortal life. 

Let us then, my Christian brethren, partakers of 
the heavenly calling, not satisfy ourselves with the 
exclamation of Lord, Lord ; but may we also be 
careful to do the things, which Jesus has command- 
ed us. Denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, let 
us live soberly, righteously and piously in this pres* 
ent world. 
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ON COKTERSION'. 



JOHN iu. 3. 

FerSy^ verily ^ Isayunio ihee, except a man be bom agai% 
he cannot tee the kiTigdom of God. 

THE third proposition under the fourth article 
of the Calvinistick creed, is our present subject, 
viz, — 

3. To define the nature of conversion, or de- 
scribe the change which takes place in the character 
of the sinner, who is effectually called. 

The declaration contained in our text was made 
by our Saviour tb Nicodemus. He had seen the 
mighty works of Jesus, and was by them convinced 
of his divine mission. Not possessing . resolution 
publickly to profess him as the Messiah, he came 
to him by night for religious instruction. Our text 
is the reply to a question of this inquisitive but 
wavering Pharisee. The Pharisees made external 
rites and forms th&^ essence of religion. Our 
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Saviour informed Nicodemus, that, to become his 
disciple, a man like the Pharisees must change his 
opinions, his disposition, and practice. The great 
body of the Jews and Gentiles were so corrupt, 
that he who was renovated to the spirit and habits 
of pure religion, might, by an apt figure, be sdd to 
be born again. 

The sense of our text is fully expressed by the 
apostle Peter. " God hath given us ali things that 
pertain unto life and godliness, through the knowl- 
. edge of him that hath called us to glory and virtue; 
whereby are given unto us exceeding great and 
precious promises ; that by these ye might be par- 
takers of the divine nature, having escaped the 
corruption that is in the world through lust.*'* 

In the consideration of our subject, I shall, 

1. Inquire into the scriptural meaning of the 
term, Conversion. 

2. Review some passages of the New Testa- 
ment, which describe the requisite qualifications of 
the Christian character in other phraseology than 
conversion, or regeneration. 

3. State the proof that may satisfy men that 
they are Christians, and are prepared for the re- 
Wards which God, in his munificence, has provided 
for the faithful disciple of Jesus Christ. 

1. To inquire into the scriptural meaning of the 
term. Conversion. 

In the New Testament, the term Conversion is 
sometimes used to express the change from one re- 
ligion to another. " Paul and Barnabas declared 
the conversion of the Gentiles." They renounced 

• 2 Ptter, J. 3, 4. 



Paganisn), and embraced Christianity. Conversion 
in this sense may be a change merely of opinion^ 
and not of the heart. In the history of the bible, 
instances occur of individuals who were good men 
before this change ; and Af others, who after it were 
sinners. Cornelius, before his conversion to Christ- 
ianity, was ** a devout man : he feared God, gave 
much alms to the people, and prayed to God al* 
way." Simon Magus was converted to the Christ* 
ian faith : he believed and was baptized ; yet, after 
this, St. Peter pronounced him to be m the gall of 
bitterness and bond of iniquity. . Conversion, in thb 
sense, has no reference to those who are educated 
under the institutions of the gospeh 

In the epistles of the New Testament addressed 
to converted heathen, the writers, particularly St» 
Paul, make frequent allusion to their former state 
of ignorance, superstition, and sin. To the Ephe* 
sians, Paul remarks — <* You hath he quickened, 
who were dead in trespasses and sins, wherein in 
time past, ye walked according to the course of this 
world, according to the prince of the power of the 
air, the spirit that now worketh in the children of 
disobedience/'* That the apostle here alludes to 
the corruptions of their Gentile state, from which ' 
they were reclaimed by the gOspel, is evident ; for 
he observes, that, before their conversion) they 
were *< Gentiles in the flesh, without Christ, aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers 
ff om the covenant of promise ; having no hope, and 

35 
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without God in the world. But now, in Christ 
Jesus, ye, who sometimes were far off| are made 
nigh by the blood of Christ ; for he is our peace, 
who hath made both one, and hath broken down 
the middle wall between us. Now, therefore," he 
adds, ^^ ye are no more strangers and foreigners, 
but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God."* The difference between the 
leligious condition of Gentiles and Christians is so 
great, that observations made respecting the former 
will not apply to the latter. The Gentiles enter- 
tained unworthy apprehensions of the Deity ; they 
were confused in their opinions respecting a future 
state, and were almost destitute of motives to pie^ 
and virtue. Christians are made acquainted with 
the character and government of God ; they are 
called, by the clearest instruction and the most 
persuasive motives, to knowledge and virtue, to 
glory and immortality. Wickedness in Christ- 
ians is therefore threatened with punishment ag- 
gravated in degree, proportionate to their superiour 
means of improvement. 

Let us attend to the general meaning of the sac- 
red writers, when they speak of the conversion of 
the sinner. 

To render men meet for the rest of saints in the 
kingdom of light, the dominion of sin must be sub- 
dued, the love of God implanted in die heart, and, 
where opportunity is afforded, a habit of Christian 
piety and virtue formed. Without these qualifica- 
tions, men are not fitted for the employments or the 
happiness of heaven. Some suppose that the 

•Eph. it 11^14, 19. 
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change from the blindness and the dominion of sin 
to the light and the power of godliness, is instantly 
produced in the human mind. Some even require 
that the patient should be able to describe the sever- 
al stages of conviction, and state the moment of the 
new birth* I find no support for this doctrine 
in the bible. In itself, I apprehend it to be very 
erroneous, and, in its consequences, extremely dan* 
gerous. It is dangerous, because he who supposes 
that a man is instantaneously fitted for heaven by 
the irresistible operations of the Divine Spirit, is 
apt to impute the mere movements of animal nature 
to heavenly influence, and to mistake the excite- 
ment of his passions for conversion. When an in- 
dividual of an ardent imagination can persuade him- 
self that he has experienced this sudden change, he 
deems himself secured from offences which will 
hazard his salvation ; and from his holy mount, he 
looks down upon his fellow-beings who have less 
assurance than himself, as upon a blind and repror 
bate world. He forms a judgment of the Christian 
attainments of men, not from their practices, which 
are open to his inspection, but from internal opera- 
tions, which are hidden from human view, and to 
which the wild enthusiast or the artful hypocrite 
oftener lays claim, than tiie man of a sound mind 
and pure heart. He who can persuade himself that 
he has been instantaneously converted, supposes his 
tide to heaven to be sure ; and if he fall into heinous 
sins, he considers them as mere frailties of human 
nature, and not offences which are a forfeiture of 
the Christian character. A person of this descrip* 
tion is prone to cherish vanity and spiritual pride i 
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and too often he in an anchristian manner cen- 
sures those, who from diffidence are restr^ned 
from ri^ng to his lofty pretensions. The case of 
Su Paul may, perhaps, be mentioned as an instance 
of instantaneous conversion. But this'case caniiot 
be applied to men generally* He was appointed 
by God to be the distinguished apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, and a miracle was wrought in his favour. His 
conversion was from a mistaken notion of the Jew. 
ish religion to a consistent belief of Christianity. 
He informs us, that as a Jew, lie had lived in all 
good conscience before God ; and that, even in his 
persecution of Christians, he thought he was doiog 
God service. In this transaction he was inflamed 
by an honest, though mistaken zeal. In what de- 
gree he was culpable in rejecting the proof of the 
divine mission ^ Jesus Christ, till conviction in a 
miraculous manner was forced upon him, is not 
our province to determine. But clearly the difcr* 
ence between Paul, who was actuated by an honest 
though erroneous zeal, and the man who wilfully 
and habitually violates the commands of Crod, is so 
great, that no comparison can be made between 
them. After his conversion to Christianity, this 
apostle declared—" I count not myself to have ap- 
prehended ; but this one thing I do, I press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus."* Contemplating his danger, he 
forms a solemn resolution to persevere, lest having 
been a preacher of the gospel, he should himself 
be a cast- away. It does not then appear, that Paul 
rested on hb instantaneous conversion, and thought 
himself thereby assured of heaven. 

• Phfl. ill. 13, 14. 



Our text has often been adduced in proof of the 
doctrine of instantaneous conversion. But does it 
support the position ? Nicodemus at first under* 
stood our Saviour in a literal sense ; but the sub* 
sequent verses show that the language is figurative, 
and illustrate the meaning of the passage. " Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born of 
water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the king* 
dom of God." • Unless a man, under the influence 
of the Spirit of God, be formed to moral purity, he 
cannot enter my kingdom, of which baptism by 
water is the initial sign.*—** That which is bom of 
Uie flesh, is flesh ; and that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit." Was it possible for a man to be 
born lit^^Uy a second time, he still would be bom 
a man, and would mind animal things ; but he who 
is bom of the Spirit is formed into a likeness of the 
divine image, and he regards his spiritual, his moral 
improvement. ** Marvel not that I said unto thee^ 
ye must be born again. The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth : so is every one that is born of the Spirit." 
The wind is not visible, nor can its origin be ex* 
plored ; but its effects are apparent : and in moral 
life, the influences of the Spirit are not to be dis* 
ceraed by us ; but when cherished, their fruits are 
evident. In religious concerns, you cannot distin* 
guish between the influence of the Spirit of God 
and^ the suggestions of your own minds. But 
though you be not certain that particular feelings 
and actions originated in divine impulse, yet if you 
perceive that the love of vice is subdued in your 
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hearts, and you be conscious of a sincere endeav- 
our to live in the habitual exercise of all Christian 
graces and virtues, you may with safety rest in the 
persuasion, that the influences of the Divine Spirit 
have been eflfectually cherished. 

The Jews were accustomed to immerse in water 
a convert from paganism to their religion. They 
considered this change as being born again, and de- 
nominated the proselyte a new man.^ The knowl* 
edge of this custom enables us to perceive the 
force of the question of our SaViour to Nicodemus — 
** Art thou a master of Israel, and knowest npt (hese 
things ?" 

Conversion, in the scriptural sense of the phrase, 
signifies a change of the mind, placing the affec- 
tions on new objects, altering the conduct, adopt* 
ing a new course of life. The sinner, in his con- 
version, loses his fondness for vice, and acquires 
the love of goodness. In the original language, 
the same word which in our translation is rendered 
convert^ or conversion^ is frequendy used to express 
the action of a man turning himself abpui^ altering 
the course of his steps, going out of one path into 
another. That every reader may judge of the 
correctness of this remark, I will mention a num- 
ber of places, where the same Greek word ex- 
presses these several affections and actions* Matt, 
xiii. 15, our Saviour, speaking of the Jews, repeats 
the prophecy of Isaiah — " This people's heart is 
waxed gross, and their eyes they have closed, lest 
at any time they should see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and should understand with their 

* See Goadby^s iUvstratioD, and Whitbj on John iii. 3, kc. 
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hearts, and should be converted^ aiid I should heal 
them." The word here translated converted^ is the 
same, the difference of mode and tense excepted, 
which in Luke xvii. 31, is rendered return. — " He 
tiiat is in the field, let him likewise not return back." 
Tlie same word is used in Acts xxvi. 18, and 
translated io turn t(h~^^^ To turn them from dark- 
ness to lig^hu" In Matt, xviii. 3, we read, ** Jesus 
said, Except ye be converted^ and become as little 
children." The word here translated converted^ is, 
in Luke xiv. 25, rendered turned^ that is, to turn 
the body — " Great multitudes were with him ; and 
he turned^ and said unto them." In Acts iii. 19, 
Peter exhorts his hearers to repent and be convert- 
ed. The word here translated converted^ in 2 Cor. 
iii. 16, is rendered turn — " When it shall turn to 
the Lord." In 2 Peter ii. 21, the same word is 
rendered turn from — " It had been better for them 
not to have known the way of righteousness, than, 
after they have known it, to turn from the holy 
commandment delivered unto them. In these 
passages the same word is translated to be convert- 
ed, to turn the body, to turn to the Lord, and to 
turn away from him, or from his holy command- 
ment. In James v. 19, 20, this apostle observes— 
•* Brethren, if any of you do err from the truth, and 
one convert him, let him know, that he who con^ 
verteth a sinner from the errour of his way, shall 
save a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude 
of sins." The word rendered convert and convert- 
ethy in 2 Peter ii. 22, is rendered tumed^^^^ It has 
happened unto them according to the true proverb, 
The dog is turned to his oVvn vomit again." 
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Other examples might be adduced ; but these 
are sufficient, I trust, to show that conversion, or 
Fegeneratton, in the New Testament^ means a change 
of the affections from vicious to virtuous objectSy 
altering the course of one's life, the formation of 
Christian habits* The man who has given an un- 
controlled indulgence to irregular passions, and 
formed habits of vice, under divine influence cor- 
rects the disordered affections of his mind, and sub* 
dues the corrupt propensities of his heafL He 
ceases to do evil, and learns to do welL By the 
diligent study of the truths, and by the serious ob« 
servance of the directions of the gospel, he acquires 
the quaUfications of the Christian character. By 
adding to his faith the graces and virtues of his re- 
ligion, he makes his calling and election sure. 
Having learned how he ought to walk and please 
God, he abounds more and more in every good Vfoci 
and work. From the commencement of the Christ- 
ian life, he makes constant progress in the path d 
goodness ; and with quickened steps he presses to* 
vtrards the goal of perfection. Such is the conver- 
sion and sanctification which the sacred writers 
declare to be essential to our acceptance with God« 
These are the attainments which are the moral pur- 
pose of a probationary state. This purpose cannot 
instantaneously be accomplislied. Christian quali- 
fications are slowly acquired. 

Many providential occurrences may take place 
to stop a sinner in his course of iniquity, and to in- 
duce him to form the resolution to amend his life ; 
but it requires time, care, and labour, to wean the 
affections from vicious indulgences, to break the 
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fierce of corrupt habits, te enkindle in the heart tht 
love of religion, and to establish a disposition habit- 
ually virtuous and holy. 

From the preceding observations it will appear^ 
that the experiences of one man in his conversion 
furnish no rule by which the Christian attainments 
of another may be tested* This individual was 
early taught the truths of the gospel* The seeds 
of Christian piety and virtue were sown in hb in^ 
fant mind, and, by the blessing of Heaven, these 
Were nourished, and yielded fruit. ** Religiouft 
principles grew with his growtti, and were strength- 
ened with his strength*" His life from his youth^ 
though attended with weakness and infirmity, was 
sober and virtuous ; he habitually Hved in the feat 
of God, and in view of a future judgment {and his 
hoary head in advanced life is a crown of glory, he 
being found in the way of righteousness* This 
man never experienced the compunctions and con* 
flicts which the sinner in conversion experiences ; 
his life was a continuous tourse of progressive \m» 
provements in Christian knowledge and virtue. 

That individual was a profligate in youth ; he 
early formed habits of vice, and for years lived 
in the wilful indulgence of the worst passions of 
human nature. By some impressive dispensaticxi 
of Divine Providence, this abandoned character was 
brought to serious ireflection : death was placed in ^ 
near prospect before him : hef pondered on the ret- 
ributions of the final judgment, and was terrified 
by the contemplation : his mind was overwhelmed 
by a view of his impending destruction : he keenly 

36 . 
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felt the sting of an accusing conscience : his past 
sins arose to his contemplation in all their turpitude 
and guilt : he reflected upon die infinite blessings 
which God has conferred on sinful men by Jesus 
Christ ; and, in the bitterness of his sorrow that he 
had neglected to embrace the offered salvation, he 
cried to God for grace and mercy. By divine as- 
sistance he is enabled to conquer his vicious habits, 
and to bring forth fruit meet for repentance. At- 
taining to an habitual state- of piety and virtue, he 
becomes prepared for heaven. This man, in the 
attainment of the qualifications of the Christian 
character, widely differs from the former. His 
change was great, sudden and visible : he is able to 
state the time of his conversion, and to give a his* 
tory of the circumstances which attended it. Be- 
tween tiiese two characters, the experience of 
Christians may di&r through all the intermediate 
grades of vice and virtue. Some individuals may 
have been led to repentance by the threatenings of 
the gospel, and others allured to the paths of Christ- 
ian duty by its promises. The change in one 
might have been sudden ^ and in another it may 
have been more gradually, produced, as the effect of 
reiterated instruction and entreaty. This man may 
date his conversion from a given time, and that can 
satisfy himself that he is a Christian only by a con* 
sciousness that religion has an abiding effect upon 
his temper and life. 

In religion, men discover their constitutional 
compleaiion. Men of a grave and sedate tempera- 
ture do not in religion express that warmth of feel- 
ing, nor in their devotions manifest the zeal and 
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fervour, whkh men of quick passions and ardeal 
minds express and display. As in the interchange- 
of common offices of good neighbourhood, and in 
the intercourse of friendship, men of co(d and re- 
served dispositions do not make their declarations 
of esteem and regard in those impassioned expres- 
sions which are heard from those whose feelings 
are more nice and more easily exciCed ; yet the 
former may be as sincere^ and in all instances of 
trial may discover as great constancy, and by their 
actions manifest as high e&cts of real friendship 
and humanity. In like manner^ amidst the con- 
flicts of Christian virtue, men of cool and reserved 
tempers may i^rove themselves as well, grounded 
and settled in their religion, discover as great 
strength of moral principle, and in conduct display 
as much of the spirit of the gospel, as persons of 
more zealous and fervid minds* 

52. To revievv some passages of the New Tes- 
tament which describe the requisite qualifications 
of the Christian character in other phraseology than 
conversion, or regeneration. 

The sacred writers describe the essential qualifi- 
cations of the Christian character in various ways ; 
but the several descriptions are in substance the 
same* In some places the word faith is used to 
express the principle of religion in the heart, and 
its eflects upon the life. But faith, in this general 
sense, consists not in the mere assent of the mind 
to Christian truth, nor in the inefficacious applica- 
tion of the merits of Christ to ourselves. Saving 
feith works by love, purifies the heart, and over- 
comes the world* The Christian must hokl faith 
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and a good conscience ; and they who put away a 
f;ood conscience, make shipwreck of feith. *' The 
end of the Christian commandment is charity out 
of a pure heart, and a good conscience, and faith 
unfeigned.''* In other places^ repentance ezimsses 
the qualification of the character which will be ac- 
cepted as the disciple of Christ Jesus. *^ God to 
the Gentiles granted repentance unto life."t But 
the essence of repentance consists not in mere sor* 
row and humiliation* Effectually to repent, is to 
subdue evil propensities, and to reform vicioos 
practices. Attend to the description which the 
prophet gives of true repentance'-!-" Wash ye, 
make ye clean ; put away tfie evil of your doings 
from before mine eyes ; cease to do evil ; learn to 
do well ; seek judgment ; relieve the oppressed ; 
judge the fatherless ; plead for the widow*" On 
this condition the prophet assures the offender that 
he shall be forgiven. " Come now, and let us rca- 
son together, saith the Lord. Though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow ; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wooL"t 
^' Paul showed first unto them of Damascus, and at 
Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts of Jodea, 
and then to the Gentiles, that they should repent and 
turn to God, and do works meet for repentancc."i 
In the epistle to the Galatians, St. Paul declares, 
" In Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but faith which workcdi 
by love.'* In the same epistle he affirms—** Nei- 
ther circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircutn- 
eision, but a new creature."|| In the first to the 

• 1 Tim. i. 5, 19. t Acts xi- 18. 

% Ifiiah i. 16, 17, IS. * Acts zxn. 90. I Gal. r. 6 ; Ti. 15. 
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CorinthuwiSf he sajrst *^ Circumcision is nothings 
and uncircumcision is nothing, but keeping the 
ccMnmaiMlinents of God."* And in the epistle id 
the Hebrews, he observes, ^'Chribt, being made 
perfect, became the author of eternal salvation to all 
them who obey him«"t I^ these places, the essen- 
tial qualifications of the Christian character are dif* 
fertntly expressed ; as by faith, the first principle 
of the Christian life ; by the new birth, or the 
change from vice to virtue ; by keeping the com- 
mandments of God, or evangelical obedience. — 
These several phrases convey the same meaning* 
Wherever the inspired writers express the sum and 
substance of religion by one leading principle of it, 
they include all essential graces and virtues as its 
fruits ; and where they express the whole of relig- 
ion by some primary virtue, they always include 
faith as its principle. The general term faith in* 
chides obedience; and evangelical obedience im- 
plies faith. The believing disciple, the humble 
penitent, the converted man, the obedient Christian, 
in scriptural phraseology, all delineate the same 
character. 

We shall be brought to the same result, if we 
attend to those passages of the New Testament 
which describe the properties of which a man, when 
he becomes a Christian, divests himself, and the 
properties which he acquires ; the practices which 
he renounces, and tlie practices which he adopts. 
The apostle Paul thus exhorts the Ephesian con- 
verts—" That ye put off concerning the former 
conversation the old man, which is corrupt accord- 
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ing to the deceitful lusts, and be renewed in the 
spirit of your minds ; and that ye put on the new 
man, which after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness.'*^ In the preceding verses, he 
had observed — *' This I say and testify in the Lord, 
that henceforth ye walk not as other Gentiles walk, 
in the vanity of their mind, having the under- 
standing darkened, being alienated from the life of 
God through the ignorance that is in them, because 
of the Mindness of their heart ; who, being past 
feeling, have given themselves over unto lascivi- 
ousness, to work all uncleanness with greediness. 
But ye have not so learned Christ ; if so be that ye 
have heard him, and have been taught by him as the 
truth 18 in Jesus ; that ye put-off,'' &c. Evidently, 
then, the dd man, which they were to put off, is a 
vain mind and a lascivious practice, to which Gen- 
tiles, through their blindness, gave themselves up 
with greediness ; and the new man, which they were 
to put.on, is a conformity to the divine image, and 
the practice of righteousness and Christian virtue. 
A passage in the epistle to the Colossians fully ex* 
plains the meaning of St. Paul in the use of the 
term old and new man. — ** Put off all these, anger, 
wrath, malice, blasphemy, filthy communication out 
of yoqr mouths. Lie not one to another ; seeing 
ye have put off the old man with his deeds, and have 
put on the new man, which is renewed in knowl- 
edge, after the image of him that created him. Put 
on, therefore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, 
bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, long- suffering* forbearing 9ne another, 

» £ph. 17. 22, &c. 
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and forgiving one another; and» above all these 
things, put on charity, which is the bond of perfect- 
ness.''^ The direction here is, that Christians 
should divest themselves of wicked inclinations, and 
abstain f^'om evil practices, which the apostle de» 
nominates the old man ; and that they imbue their 
minds with the spirit of the gospel, and give an ex- 
cmplification of the Christian virtues; and these 
the apostle styles the new inan« 

Under this branch of our subject, it is pertinent 
to bring into view one or two passages of scripture, 
which define the fruits of the Spirit, or describe the 
ciFects of Christian princii>les, when, under divine 
influence, they become operative upon the hearts 
and lives of men* St« Paul, in his epistle to the 
Galatians, says— *1 The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance.''! In the paraphrase of 
Dr. Macknight— ** The fruit which reason, enlight* 
cned by the spirit of God, produceth, is love to 
God and man ; joy, occasioned by that excellent 
affection ; peace with all men ; the patient bearing 
of injuries ; a soft and complacent manner of speak* 
ing ; a beneficent disposition ; fidelity in promises 
and trusts ; calmness under provocation ; tempe* 
ranee in the use of meats and drinks." To the 
Ephesians St. Paul observes — " The fruit of the 
Spirit is in all goodness, and righteousness, and 
truth." In the above paraphrase — " The fruit of 
the Spirit, by which ye are enlightened, consists in 
doing all good offices to your neighbours, and in 

• C«l. m. 8, % 10, 12, 13, 14. t Gal, r, 22, 23. 
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righteousness ia your dealings, and truth m your 
Speeches." 

No comments are itecessary to show that the 
fruits of the Spirit, in these passages, differ not 
from the moral virtues of the gospel. The roan 
who cherkhes divuie influence, and yields Christian 
fruit, is the man who rectifies the evil propensities 
of his heait, and establishes habits of Cliristian pie- 
ty and virtue. Religion^ to be effectual, most, as a 
^ living principle, dwell in the heart of man, form his 
disposition; and r^ulate his life* 

3. To state the proofs which may satisfy men 
that thuy are Christbns, and are qualified for the 
rewards which God, in his munificence, has pro- 
vided for the faithful disciples of Jesus Christ. . 

By their improvements in the Christian life, may 
men estimate their qualifications for heaven^ If 
they find tliat the power of sin is subdued in tbeif 
hearts, tliat their evil propensities are mortified, 
and th^t their religion produces the fruits of a good 
life, then they may be satisfied that they are pre- 
pared for the rewards of heaven. Men are diifer- 
cQtly constituted, and it catmot therefore be expect- 
ed that they should agree in speculative opinions, 
or experience the same internal operations. But 
they may be united in sincerity. Every man may 
for himself determine whether it be. /his sincere 
desire and habitual endeavour to do the will of 
God, and to walk in the commandments of Jesus 
Christ, blameless. If, on the examination of him- 
self by ti/rs rule, the heart of an individual condemn 
him not, then may he have confidence towards 
Gcd. The deficiencies and defects of the Christian 
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should render hini humble, and teach him his de«' 
pendence on the goodness and mercy of God« 
But if the religion of Jesus be established in his 
mind, it will induce him to discipline his passions^ 
to guard against the seductions of the World, and to 
live soberljr, righteously, and piously. He will ex* 
perience satisfaction and delight in the cultivation 
of the Christian templar, . and in the exercise of the 
virtues of the gospel. No man ought to consider 
himself a real disciple of Jesus Christ, till he has 
put olF the spirit and the deeds of sin^ and put 
on the spirit and the deeds of righteousness. In 
this high cojtcem, every one must be hb own 
judge. The hearts of our fellow Christians arc not 
open to our inspection ; but each one may examine 
his own. Every individual may determine whether 
his religious observances be assumed to subserve 
a worldly purpose, or whether he act from a regard 
to the authority of God ; whether he obey merely 
those precepts of his Divine Master which are con* 
genial to his peculiar complexion of mind, and con- 
ducive to present interest, or have respect to all the 
commands of God ; whether he maintain only the 
semblance of goodness in publick, or his religion 
have its proper influence in private, and regulate 
his thoughts as well as actions* If he be conscious 
that religion has an abiding and universal influence 
on his heart and life, then he has evidence within 
his own mind that he is qualified to join the heav- 
enly society. 

On this foundation the apostles establish Christ- 
ian hope. As men advance in the path of piety 
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and virtue, so may their hope of salvation increase ; 
and to that confirmed state of goodness may they 
in the present state attain, that their hope may be 
as an anchor to their souls, sure and steadfast. 
It may prote an unfailing source of consolation 
under the troubles of life, and raise them above the 
fear of death. But still it is hope, not assurance. 
These remarks are in conformity to the language 
of inspiration. We are directed to put on " for an 
helipet the hope of salvation."* We are exhorted 
" not to be moved away from the hope of the gos- 
pel."t * We are informed, that through grace we 
are made heirs according to the hope of eternal 
\ik;X and we are directed to be diligent in the 
work of the. Lord, in the full assurance of hope un- 
to the end.§ But St. Paul declares that hope does 
not amount to assurance. •• We are," says he, 
saved by hope : but hope that is seen is not 
hope ; for what a man see(h, why doth he yet hope 
for ? But if we hope for that we see not, then do 
we with patience w^ait for it.'*|[ That is, for the 
object of which we are absolutely certain, we can- 
not hope, hope being done away in knowledge ; 
but when we hope for some probable good, we 
may with patience wait the proper time of recep- 
tion. 

It is, then, vanity and presumption for Christ- 
ians, in a probationary state to pretend to an assur- 
ance of salvation. The promises of the gospel are, 
indeed, absolutely certain to all who comply with 
the conditions of them ; but there is danger, 

*» 1 Thesa. ▼. 8. t Col. i. 23. J Tit. iU. 7. 

» Heb. vi. 11. II Rom. tui. 24, 85. 
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through eveiy period of our probationary statCi 
that men will neglect to comply with the con* 
ditions of salvation. No professed Christian can 
be certain o[ |iis prize, till he has completed his 
race, nor sure of his reward, till he has arrived 
at his goal. It was at the close of his life, that St. 
Paul triumphed in the prospect o( an immediate pos- 
session of the glorious wreath of immortality. ".I 
am now ready to be ofifered, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of right- 
eousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give me at that day*"* No man can with proprie- 
ty adopt this language, till the decisive period sliall 
arrive. It is dangerous for men, amidst the temp- 
tations of the world, to fiatter themselves with a cer- 
tainty of their salvation ; to entertain the supposi- 
tion, that they are so efiectuatly established in 
Christian habits, thA it is impossible they should 
lose them. The rational hope of salvation is found- 
ed on a consciousness of an habitual course of piety 
and virtue. The hope of acceptance through Jesus 
Christ may increase in strength, in proportion to the 
progress made in the path towards Christian per. 
fection ; and if at the close of life men can with 
truth affirm, ^' Our rejoicing is this, the testimony 
of our conscience, that in simplicity and godly sin* 
cerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of 
God, we have had our conversation in the world,^'t 
then are they entitled to that full assurance of hope, 
^vlych above is declared to be the portion of those 

• 2 Tim. iv, 6, 7, 8. 1 2 Cor. i. 12, 
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who continue in the Christian courte to the close of 
life. But the snares and corruptions of the world 
arc many and great, and human resolutions are 
weak. Who» then, among the disciples of Jesus 
Christ| will dare solemnly to aver. There is no dan- 
ger that I shall essentially fail in my duty as a can* 
didate for immortality : I am absolutely sure of sal- 
vation. This bold declaration must shock every 
serious mind. The first consequence of it is, that 
the future sins which this man may commit are not 
strictly his ; and the next, that Christian liberty is 
to sin with impunity. The hope which the gospel 
warrants, as we have repeatedly observed, is found- 
ed on a consciousness of a sincere and liabitual en* 
deavour to comply with the terms of salvation. 
^^ And every man that hath this hope in him purifi- 
eth himself, even as he, (God) is pure."* The 
hope of eternal life, thus founded, is the best sup* 
port of man through all worldly vicissitudes : it will 
lighten the pressure of worldly adversity ; increase 
the enjoyment of every present blessing ; and ever 
prove a powerful motive to the cultivation and ex- 
ercise of Christian virtues. If we were destitute of 
the hope of the gospel, the present life would often 
be felt as a burden, and immortality contemplated 
with dreadful apprehension. But Christian hope 
removes all objections which can be raised against 
the present condition of man. It sustains the pi- 
ous and good, under the conflict of death, and iflu- 
minates before them the path to the world of spirits. 
Christians should guard against despondency as 
well as presumption. " There is joy in believing*" 

* 1 John Hi. S. 
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Persons of undoubted sincerity are sometimes sub* 
jected ta distressing fear», because they are not con- 
scious of having experienced religious exercises 
similar to those of their brethren, whom they deem 
to be Christians of exalted piety. But all who re- 
alize the efficacy of religion upon their tempers and 
lives, may confide in the divine promise of accept* 
ance through Jesus Christ, and may ** rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory.'* 

CONCLUSION. 

Though it be grasited that the ministration of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, under the influences of the 
Divine Spirit, produces its e£kcts in a gradual man- 
ner, and that men slowly acquire the qualifications of 
the Christian character, yet it may be asked, is 
there not a given point of improvement at which 
they are fitted for the society of heaven, and, there- 
fore, an instant of time at which they are convert- 
ed ? Suppose there is — who has any interest in the 
question ? None but the man who means to push 
his religious assiduities till he shall rise to the. low* 
est degree of goodness which will be accepted, and 
there stop. Little encouragement can be given to 
this lukewarm disciple. Though there may be a 
particular degree of Christian attainment necessary 
to the acceptance of every individual disciple of 
Jesus Christ, yet this degree cannot be fixed by any 
general principle ; because individuals are under 
obligations of intellectual and moral improvement, 
in proportion to their natural talents and local ad- 
vantages. Their acquisitions in Christian life must 
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be proportionate to the means afibrded them. The 
inquiry respecting the particular moment at which 
the Christian improvements of an individual qualify 
him for heaven, is like the question. At what point 
of time does the night dose, and the day begin ? 
or, In the progress of human life, at what moment 
does an individual cease to be a youth, and become 
a man? 

May God grant us the spirit of truth, to lead us 
into all truth pertaining to life eternal. May we 
be found of our Judge in peace, witliout spot and 
blameless ; and may an entrance be administered 
unto us abundamly into the everiasting kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
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ON THE PERSEVERANCE OF SAINTS. 



HEBREWS z. 38. 



JVbw the just shall live by faith : but if any man irai^ 
backj my soul shall have no pleasure in him. 

THE last article iii the Calvinistick confesdon 
of faith is the subject of our review this morning, 
viz* — 

5. ^* Those whom God has effectually called 
and sanctified by his Spirit, shall never finally fall 
from a state of grace." 

This position in theology might be opposed by 
general arguments, drawn from the accountable 
character of man, and from his sphere of action. 

Man is the subject of moral government : the 
present life is appointed as the period of his moral 
education : one part of human life is as much pro* 
bationary as another ; and at its close, the religious 
character of man will be determined, and sentence 
pronounced on him according to his works. The 
promise of acceptance i^ made only to those who 
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persevere in the ways of Christian piety, virtue, and 
charity, to the close of their probation. In no pe«» 
riod of the present life then does a man make 
those Christian attainments, which raise him above 
the danger of falling into a fatal course of sin. 

But the doctrine we are considering rests wholly 
on scriptural authority. I shall therefore, 

1. Review those passages of scripture which are 
the most frequently adduced as proof of the perse- 
vemnce of saints. 

2. Examine those texts, that are thought to 
prove that Christians may and have fatally fallen 
into a course of habitual sin. 

3. Consider several of those exhortations of the 
sacred writers, which warn saints of the danger of a 
&tal miscarriage, and animate them to steadfastness 
and constancy. 

1^ To review those passages of scripture, which 
are the most frequently adduced as proof of the 
perseverance of saints. 

Many passages of scripture are mentioned,* which 
are supposed to promise to the disciples of Jesus 
Christ persevering grace. Several of these 4re 
found in the gospel of John* *^ Whosoever drink* 
eth of the water I shall give him, shall nearer 
thirst ; but the water that I shall give him^ shall be 
in him a well of water, springing up into everlasting 
Itfe."^ This is figurative language ; and the obvi«< 
ous m:eaning of it is, that the instruction and assist- 
ance which Jesus Christ grants to his disciples, are 
sufficient to enlighten the honest mind in all relig- 
ious truth necessary for salvation, and to guide the 

• J«lm. ir. 14. 
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^indere and diligent disciple in the padi of peace 
and joy to the gate of <heaven. Another passage 
from the same gospel follows :-^^' This is the Fa- 
therms will, who hath sent me, that of all which he 
has given me, I should lose nothing, but raise it up 
at the last day.'** The assurance here given is 
not, that no disciple shall fall away ; but that no 
diBgent and persevering disciple shall fail of his 
heavenly reward. Assuredly he will not Christ 
will certainly raise all his faithful followers from the 
silence of the tomb to immortal life^ John hasre^^ 
corded the following observations of our Saviour—^ 
** My sheep hear my voice^ and I know them, and 
they follow me t and I give unto them eternal life i 
and they shall never perish^ neither shall any man 
pluck them out of tny hand« My Father, which 
^ve them me, is greater than all ; and no man is 
able to pluck them out of my Fafher^s hands*'^ 
They ivho are worthily denominated the sheep of 
Christy are persons of a meek, peaceablci and heav« 
enly tempen God has committed all Ivho cherish 
and maintain this disposition to the safe keeping of 
our Savioun He, being above thrones, principali- 
ties and powers, wall not suffer them to perish in 
the grave ; but will give them life eternal* Our 
Saviour also in this gospel gives thanks to God for 
the preservation of bis disciples. — " Those that 
thou gavest me I have kept, and none of them is 
lost, but the son of perdition.^ 't The best com. 
mentators apply this passage, to the preservation of 

* lohn Ti. 39. t XTu. 1«* 
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the lives of the twelve apostles ; but if it be refer- 
red to Christians generally, it makes directly agaiast 
the doctrine of perseverance ; for oiir Saviour ex- 
pressly includes Judas in the number given to him ; 
and he fell away and was lost. 

The advocates of the doctrine of perseverance 
bring passages in which the apostles express the 
highest persuasion of their own perseverance, and 
of that of their fellow saints. Thus from St. Paul— 
** I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, no^ principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor deptbi 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord«"^ The amount of this animated paragraph 
is a strong persuasion, that neither the dangers of 
persecution, the conflicts of the world, nor the temp- 
tations of evil beings, would separate the apostle or 
his fellow disciples from love and obedience to 
God, and thereby deprive them of the blessings of 
the love of God in Christ Jesus. In the previous 
context, St. Paul asks — " Who shall separate us 
from the, love of Christ ? Shall tribulation, or dis- 
tress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword ?" The exhortation of St. Judc 
may be considered as a comment on the above sen- 
tence from St. Paul — *• Keep yourselves in the love 
of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ unto eternal life. " f A passage from the epis- 
tle to the Philippians is cited in support of the doc- 
trine of perseverance.—" Being confident of this 
very thing, that he which hath begun a good work 

* Rom. Till. 38, 3d. t JndA SI. 
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in jrou, will perform it unto the day of Jesus 
Christ."* God works within men to will and to 
do of his good pleasure, that they may work out 
their own salvation with fear and trembling. And 
in the succeeding verse, the apostle expresses his 
confidence that his Philippian converts would in 
such a manner co-operate with the divine measures 
adopted for their salvation, as to render them effec- 
tual. — " Even as it is meet for me to think this of 
you all, because I have you in my heart." To the 
purpose mentioned, the words of the apostle Peter 
are adduced—** Who are kept by the power of 
God, through faith unto salvation."! In the pre- 
vious context this apostle observes, that God, by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ, has begotten Christ- 
ians to the hope of immortality ; in the verse quot- 
ed, he declares, that Christians are kept by the 
power of God, through faith unto salvation. The 
condition then is, that men remain in the faith ; and 
on this condition alone, are they entided to the 
promise. 

It is affirmed that various passages of the New 
Testament directly assert the perseverance of 
saints. Such is the declaration of our Saviour-— 
** There shall arise false Christs and false prophets, 
and shall shew great signs and wonders ; insomuch 
that, if it were possible, they shall deceive the very 
elect, "j: By the elect, in this place, are meant 
those who believe in the divine mission of Jesus 
Christ, and who with sincerity obey his commands. 
The expression, '* If it were possible," implies not 
an impossibility, but a high degree of improbabili- 

• PhU. i. «. 1 1 Prt. i. 5. t Matt. xxiy. «4. 
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ty. It expresses the great difficulty trith which a 
purpose can be accomplished. The meaning of 
our Saviour in this place may be known, from t 
view of other places in scripture where the same 
phraseology is used. We are told, that St. Paul 
liasted, if it were possible for hifn to be at Jerusa* 
lem on the d^y of Pentecost, There, was not an 
impossibility of this ; but the accomplishment of 
his design would be attended with difficulty. — '' If 
it be possible,'* exhorts the apostle, *< as much as 
lieth in you, lire peaceably with all men." The 
words of our Saviour amount to this declffration s 
They who are grounded and settled in their relig- 
ion are with difficulty led to apostacy. That tbejr 
imply not an impossibility that Christians shouUl 
apostatize, is evident, from the caution which he 
gives to his disciples to be on their guard, lest thqr 
should be led astray by the seducing artifices of 
ialse Christs and false prophets-^^' Take heed that 
no man deceive you,"* He. solemnly warns thcnK 
— " Take ye heed ; behold, I have foretold you all 
things, "t He directs them to Watch and pnyi 
that they might be counted worthy to eseape those 
evils. He expressly says^ that *' because of these 
things, the love of many shall wax cold." But te 
promises, th^t '* he that shall endure unto the end, 
the same shall be saved."j: 

I will introduce one passage more, whfch is 
brought in proof of the doctrine of perseverance, 
" Whosoever is bom of God doth not cofnmit sin; 
for his seed remaineth in him ; and he canno( siOi 

 Matt. «iT. 4, t Mark »ii. 23. J Matt. m'v. JS, 



because he b bGm of God/*^ St.. John coiidettms 
a most coiTu|yt maxim introduced in his. day* A 
sect was thus early formed^ which pretended that 
the Christiasi was raised above the contagion and 
imptiriQr of sin ; and although he should commit 
the grossest acts of sensuality, and live in the licen- 
tious indulgence of every passion and appetite of 
hu man nature, yet his mind would not thereby be 
contaminated. These are merely the actions of the 
flesh, by which the minds of Christians are not ren^ 
dered impure ; nor do they hereby forfeit the 
Christian character ; but, though they live as the 
wicked man liveth, yet they may expect to be ad* 
mitted to the rewards of heaven. The apostle 
shows the absurdity and the wickedness of this 
maxim^ and declares^ that the child of God, who on 
consistent grounds entertains the hope of eternal 
life, must purify himself.— »V Little children, let no 
man deceive you : he that doeth righteousness is 
righteous, ev^n as h^ is righteous. He that com« 
mitteth sin is of the devil s for the devil sinneth 
firom the beginning. For this purpose the Son of 
God was manifested, that he might destroy the 
works of the deviU Whosoever is bom of God 
doth not commit sin ; for his seed remaineth in 
him ; and he cannot sin, because he is bom of God. 
In this the children of God are manifest, and the 
children of the devil : whosoever doeth dot right* 
eottsness is not of God."t The declaration of St. 
John is not that the Christian cannot fall into fatal 
sins I but tha( he cannot habitually sin, and remain 
the child of God. Christian principles to be effec* 

• 1 John iiL 9. 1 1 iolui iiL 7, S, 0, 10. 
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tualt must purify the heart, and regulate the life ; 
and the man who habitually allows himself in .the 
wilful commission of any sin, or in the habitual 
omission of any known duty, ceases to be the child 
of God, and forfeits the hope of eternal life. The 
apostle establishes a criterion by which we may test 
die Christian characters of men. — " He that doeth 
righteousness is righteous. Whosoever doeth not 
righteousness is not of God." 

The comments we have made show that the 
above passages comport with the apparent sense of 
those which we are now to introduce, and which 
speak of the apostacy of saints. 

The prophet Ezekiel pronounces the condemna- 
lion of the man who, having been righteous, falls 
into a wilful and habitual course of wickedness. 
** When the righteous turneth away from his right- 
eousness, and committeth iniquity, and doeth ac- 
cording to all the abominations that the wicked man 
doeth, shall he live ? All his righteousness that he 
hath done shall not be mentioned ; in his trespass 
that he hath trespassed, and in his sin that he hath 
sinned, in them shall he die."^ Language cannot 
make any position more clear, than the prophet here 
states the supposable apostacy of the righteous. 
That the condition from which he may fall is that 
attainment in goodness which renders a man accept* 
able to God, is evident from the converse of the 
proposition, which the prophet ^ves us. ** If the 
wicked will turn from all his sins that he hath co<n- 
mitted, and keep all my statutes, and do that which 
is lawful and right, he shall surely live, he shall not 

Liei XYiu. S4« 
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>*'* If the righteoi)s fall from this accq;>tablQ 
state of goodness into habitual wickedness, and do 
all the abominations that the wicked man doeth, he 
shall not live, but die. The righteous and the 
wicked here change their characters and their con- 
ditions. The sinner becomes a righteous n)an, and 
the righteous man becomes a sinner. The sinner 
is fitted to receive the rewards of righteousness, and 
the righteous man becomes a vessel of wrath fitted 
for destruction. 

Our Saviour himself, speaking of peculiar trials^ 
says, ^* Because iniquity shall abound, tlie love of 
many shall wax cold. But he that shall endure un- 
to the end, the same shall be saved.'^f There is 
no discrimination here made, as it respects princi- 
ple, in the love of the disciple who falls, and of hinx 
who abideth. The language is not, that, in the time 
of trial, the hypocrite shall be made manifest ; but 
that, under the pressure of persecution, the real at- 
tachment of some converts sliall fail ; and that those 
who sustain the conflict, and maintain their affec- 
tion, shall be rewarded. Jesus also declares, ^'If a 
man abide not in me, be is cast forth as a branch, 
and is withered ; and men gather them, and cast 
them into the fire, and they are burned. "j: In the 
previous context, Jesus represents himself as the 
vine, and his disciples as the branches. In the verse 
quoted, he declares, that if any abide not in him, 
they become withered branches, fit only to be burn- 
ed. The obvious meaning of this figure is, that in- 
dividuals may be in him, die vine, and partake of 
its sap and nourishment, and afterwards be separat- 

^ IBtA'Kol xr'm^ SI . t M&ttb. xslr. 12, 19. % John zr. €. 
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ed and wither. In plain laoguage« that, at OM 
time, t man may possess the quali&catioos of the 
Christian character, and afterwards lose dienii and 
perish* 

St. Paul thus admoiusbes Christians-*--'* Let bim 
that thtnl^eth he standeth^take heed lest he faU/'^ 
^ It is evident that the aposde in these words iO'* 
tended principally, if not only, a final falling away 
into a state of perdition i for in tiie ^^eceding part 
of the chafiter, he had reoited many examples of 
unners whom Ood had cut off in and for their har- 
dened impenitence^ whose faU was certainly fioaL 
And having declared that these things happened to 
them for examfHes, to be applied by us for our ad- 
nonitton^ be iouBoediaiely infers-^ 7%^f/or^,i!f/ /m 
thai tfmkeih he atandeth^ take heed lest he fall: that 
is* in all condbiiction, thus finally fall as they did*" 
In this admonition ail Christians are concerned^ 

The author of the epistle to the Hebrews ob^ 
aervc»-^^* It is impossiUe for those who were once 
edlighlenedt and have tasted of the heavenly gifti 
and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and 
have tasted the good word of God, and the powers 
6f the world to come, if they shall fidl away, ta re* 
new them again unto repentaiKC ; seeing they cru- 
cify to themselveis the Son of God afresh, and pt^ 
him to an open shame«"t The English translators 
have made the falling away of these cliaracters hypo* 
thetick, *^ if they should fall away." lu the origi- 
nal Greek, the language is categorical, " it is impos- 
sible to renew these charaeters, when they fell 

• 

away." J The true construction of the passage is 

 1 Cor. X. 12. t Heb. tL.4, 6, 6, ^ 
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this: It is impossible to renew to repentance diose 
who have been enlightened^ &c. and have fallen 
away; It will not be denied that the persons here 
described were once really Christians. They had 
been enlightened by the knotdedge of the gospel ; 
by it they had been liberated fr6m the yoke of the 
Jews; and the superstition of the Gentiles ; they had 
received those extraordinary gifts which were be^ 
stawed on primitive converts ; and they bad real- 
ized the efficacy of the Christian dispensation in re« 
forming sinners; That their falling is absolute^ ii 
evident from this closing expressions-^" They cm- 
ofy to themselves the Son of God afresh^ and put 
him to an opert shame.** The impossibility of re* 
newing these characters to repentance should be tar 
ken in connexion with the moral nature of 'man^ 
They have acted in opposition to the highest in* 
struction with which men» as die subjects of a moTA 
al government, are favoured^ and resisted the tnost 
influential motives which can be present to the 
human mind ; and therefore, speaking of the ordi* 
nary means of reclaiming lunners, it is impossibte 
to bring them to repentance; 

Our text militates directly with the doctrine of 
perseverance.^^" The just shall live by fidth ; but 
if any man draw back^ my soul shall have no please 
ure in him.'* While Christians retain their ftith^ 
they shall live ; but if any fall away from the Christ* 
ian faith, profession^ and practice^ God will not ac* 
cept them^ 

Let us now attend to several exhortations of the 
^cred writers, which warn Christians of the danger 

39 
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of fatal miscarriage in rdigion, and animate them to 
steadfastness and constancy* 

The Christian life is in the New Testament com- 
pared to a state of warfare, to a race, and other 
worlcUy conflicts. These similitudes suppose strife 
and contention and uncertainty. If the porsever- 
atice of saints be abisoluteiy sure, how d6 the apos- 
tles apply to the discq>les of their Divine Master 
diese figures of ^>eech f We must fight the Christ^ 
km battky in Ac hope of being crowned with the 
wreath of victory over our spiritual enemies ; b«t 
our contention has no connexion with this victory ; 
filv we were in possession of it before the warfare 
commenced* We must run the Chrbtian race» in 
visw of the glorious prize promised to the success- 
ful candidate i but our successful efforts are not 
the. condition 4)f obtaining the prize ; of this we 
were insured before we entered the Ibts. In the 
epistles, we find. the most pungent admonitions to 
the professors of the gospel to guard against the as- 
saults of their adversaries^ lest thty should eventual* 
ly be overcome, and lose their rewanL *^ Finally^ 
my brethren, be strong in the L#ord, and in the 
power of his might. Put on the whole armour of 
God, that ye may be aUe to stand against the wiles 
d the devil. For we wrestle not against flesh and 
bk>od^ but against principalities, against powers^ 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places. Where- 
fore, take unto you the whole armour of God, that 
ye may be able to withstand in the evil day ; and 
having done idl, to stand. Stand therefore, having 
your loins girt about with truths and having on the 
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breast-plate of righteousness, and your feet shod 
with the preparation of the goopd of peace ; dbove 
all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye diall be 
abte to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. 
And take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God ; praying aL 
ways with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit| 
and MTatching thereunto with all perseverance and 
supplication for all saints.''* Can any one mistake 
the import of this very animated exhortation ? It is 
clearly this:-*My fellow Christians, summon to 
your aid the many advantages granted by the Au- 
thor of our religion, that you may be enabled to re* 
pel the assaults of the enemies of goodness, resist 
the temptations of tlie world, and surmount the ob* 
structions which impede your course in the Christ* 
ian path ; and that you may faithfully perform the 
duties required by the Captain of your Salvation. 
Taking to yourselves these aids, devoutly ask as* 
^stance of God, and cautiously and resolutely pro« 
ceed in the Christian course to the end of life* 
Does this admonition consist with the supposition pf 
absolute perseverance ? Then the language of the 
converted man, acting in accordance with the ad- 
vice of St. Paul, may be this :— Having eicperienced 
the renovadng influences of the Divine Spirit, my 
title to heaven is sure ; but the apostle exhorts me 
to take to myself the whole armour of God, that I 
may be enabled to stand in the evil day, and repel 
the assault of the adversaries of my salvation. I 
must pray always with all perseverance, lest the 
powers of darkness should lead me astray, and Sa- 
tan ensnare me to tlie destruction of my souU 

• Epb. Ti. ia-18. 
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Besides these more extended exhortations, the 
inspired writers frequently in a pointed manner, ad* 
moniah professors to constant vigilance, and to un* 
wearied exertion, that thejr may sustain their char- 
acters ; and the promises of acceptance and reward 
are limited to those who persevere in the Christian 
path to the end of their probation.-^*' Whose house 
we are, (Christ's) if we hold fast the confidence 
and the rejoicing of the hope firm unto the end.'' 
^* Let us hold fast our profession." *^ Let us hold 
fast the profession of our fiatith without wavering."* 
^^ If ye continue in die &ith^ grounded and setded, 
and be not moved away firom the hope of the gos* 
pel."t M Beware lest ye also, being led away with 
the errour of the wicked^ &U from your own stead- 
&stness.^'j: *^Qe thou fiiithful unto death, and I 
will gi^e thee a crown of life."i It will be remark- 
ed that, in these passages, the exhortation is not, that 
men acquire new qualifications, ^ but retain those 
wh^ch they already possess ; not that they strive to 
become the true disciple of lesus Christ, but main- 
tain vig^nce that they may not fall from a statiop 
to which they have already attained,| and thereby 
cease to be leal Christians. 

Learning the real nature of a probationary state, 
and acquiring the knowledge of the conditions of 
£vine acceptance, let none of us, my Christian 
brethren, rest satisfied with first principles. As we 
know how we ought to walk and please God, may 
we abound more tod more« . 

"» Hcb. ill. 6 ; IT. 14 ; x. 33. t Col. t. S3. 
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ON HERESY. 



TITUS iii. 10, n. 

A man thai is an heretickj after the first and second ad^ 
manitionj reject ; kntnoing that he that is such is sub^ 
,verted and iinneth, being condemned of himself* 

# 

I SHALL treat our subject in the fdlowing 
manner, viz.— 

!• Show the seriptural meaning of the term 
heresy. 

2. Describe the character of the persons, on 
whom Christ and his apostles dkect ecclesiastical 
censures to be inflicted. 

3. State the iqeaning of heresy in ecclesiastical 
history. 

4. Point oqt the evil con$equences which result 
from the establishment of human creeds as tests of 
orthodoxy. 

1. The scriptural meaning of the term heresy. 
The literal meaning of heresy, in the orig^l, is 
choice. Among difierent persuasions^ an individual 
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makes his electidn. The writers of the New Tes- 
tament more generaUj use this word to express a 
religious sect ; and in many instances they do not 
determine whether th^ tenets of the sect be founded 
in truth or errour. (Acts v. 17-) " The high priest 
rose up» and they that were with him, which is the 
sect (heresy) of the Pharisees." (Acts xv. 5.) — 
** There rose up certain of the sect (heresy) of the 
Pharisees." The orator Tertullus brought this 
charge against St. Paul. (Acts ii. 4, 5.) " We have 
found this man, a pestilent fellow, and a mover of 
sedition among all the Jews throughout the world ; 
and a ringleader of the sect (heresy) of the Naza- 
renes." Paul, in his answer, acknowledged that, 
after the way they called heresy, he worshipped the 
God of his fathers. Paul also declared, (Acts 
xxvi. 5.) that, "after the strictest sect (heresy) of 
our religion, I lived a Pharisee." In all these pla- 
ces, the original word is the same. In most of the 
passages, the word does not imply criminality io 
those to whom it refers. St. Paul, where he uses 
it, is commending his practices. The Jews, who 
wpre the inhabitants of Rome, said to Paul, (Acts 
XX viii. 22. ) " We desire to bear thee, what thou 
thinkest ; for as concerning this sect, (heresy) wc 
know that it is every where spoken against**'— 
" There must also," says St. Paul, (1 Cor. xi. 19.) 
♦* be heresies among you, that they who are ap- 
proved may be made manifest." The differedl 
temper^*, situations, and pursuits of men consider- 
ed, difference in religious opinions among them 
must \jc expected ; and their divbioos afford op- 
portunity to test the integrity, the resolatioi^ and 
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oonstancy of the ingenuous friend of truth. Here* 
sy, in all the above passages, means a sect, a par- 
ticular religious denomination. 

When the sacred writers reprehend heresy as a 
crime, we find some immorality associated with it, 
on which the censure is founded. The criminal 
heretick is the man who chooses his sect from self- 
ish and wicked motives, that he may gain a domi- 
nating influence, secure some worldly emolument, 
or obtain some sensual gratification. St. Paul, in 
our text, directs Titus, *^ A man that is a heretick, 
after the first and secoi^d admonition, reject." The 
apostle here clearly describes the character of a fac- 
tious and vicious member of the Christian society, 
who, being conscious that he had departed from the 
path of truth and rectitude, must himself approve 
the. sentence of exclusion. In the previous con- 
text, St. Paul recommends to Christians a life and 
conversation becoming their profession, and ex- 
horts them to avoid foolish questions and conten- 
tions, which are unprofitable and vain. He then 
describes the heretick, whom Titus, after due ad- 
monition, must reject^-** Knowing that he who is 
such is subverted, and sinneth ; being condemned 
of himself." The errour liere reprehended is not 
of the head but of tlie heart ; not of the judgment, 
but of the conscience ; not of opinion, but of prac- 
tice. 

The apostle Paul classes criminal heresy with 
ihe most gross immoralities. (Gal. v. 19.) — *' Now 
the works of the flesh are manifest, which are these, 
adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lascivionsness, 
idolatry, witchcraft, emulations, wrath, strife, sedi- 
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tions, heresies, envyings^ murders, dhinkcnness^ 
revellings, and such like." 

Criminal hereticks St. Peter marks in strong 
lines. (2 Peter ii. 1.) — " But there are false pre^- 
ets ^Iso among the people, even as there shall be 
false teachers among you, who privily shall bring 
in damnable heresies, even denying the Lord that 
bought them, and bring upon themselves swift de- 
struction." The apostle here delineates a depraved 
character. 

A man may associate himself with a sect of 
Christians, and become, in the scriptural sense, a 
heretick ; and yet, in him, heresy be innocent, yea, 
commendable. He deliberately joins this denomina- 
tion not to subserve bad purposes, or to gradfy dWl 
propensities ; but to oppose corruptions and abuses, 
to appear as the advocate of Christian truth and 
liberty; and his heart not condemning him, he 
may have confidence towards God« 

From a full view of the subject, it is evident that 
heresy was not originally a term of criminal im- 
port : it meant simply the choice of religiotts 
opinions. DiflSsrcnt systems of religion are pre-* 
sented to the mind, and it chooses between them^ 
This choice does not necessarily imply guilt. The 
mind cannot be employed on a subject more im- 
portant ; and when a man is convinced that a par- 
ticular sect is formed on principles the best calcu* 
hted to promote the interests of truth, godliness, 
and charity, he is under sacred obligations to join 
it. In doing this, he may become an heretick, but 
he docs hot become criminal. Heresy, in the 
New Testament, is considered criminal only when 
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it is ccmn^cted With a factious spirit, and leads to 
unchristiaa strife and unnecessary separations. 

2. To describe the character of the persons oil 
whom Christ and his apostles direct ecclesiastical 
censures to be inflicted. 

The gospel does not, I believe, authorize a 
Christian church to inflict censure on their mem* 
bers merely for th^ir opuiions. The gospel^ in its 
spirit and laws, is tender of the consciences of men, 
and secures to its disciples the right of private judg« 
ment. What, then, is the character of those who 
are made the subjects of ecclesiastical censure f 
Our Saviour has stated (Matt, xviii.) the cause, 
^e several steps, and the issue of Church disci* ' 
pline. The ground of complaint here is not errone« 
ous opinion, but immoral practice.-^'* If thy broth-* 
er offend thee, tell him his fault*'' Opinions which 
are the result of honest inquiry after truth, ought 
not to be an ofience to a Christian brother, nor can 
they with propriety be denominated a fault. But 
no one, t presume, will appeal to the directions of 
our Saviour, in this place, as a particular authority 
for making errours in opinion the ground of cen- 
sure. I therefore proceed to a review of other pas- 
sages. Our text is often quoted to this point—- 
*^ A man that is an beretick, after the first and sec- 
ond admonition, reject ; knowing that he who is 
such is subverted and sinneth, being condemned 
of himself." This description does not apply to 
the man who honesdy seeks the truth, and candidly 
communicates his opinions, though these may be 
erroneous. It b not a mistake of judgment which 

40 
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exposes an individual, on this authority, to expul-' 
sion from the Church, but immoral practices. — 
This heretick was not a man, who, having embrac- 
ed erroneous opinions, needed to be instructed ; 
but one, who, having wilfully perverted Christian 
principles, was the proper object of solemn admo- 
nition* Titus was not directed to convince him of 
errour, by argument, and to draw him into the path 
of truth by persuasion ; but to rebuke him for a 
wilful offence, and if he were found incorrigible to 
eject him from Christian fellowship. 

Peter predicts the advent of false teachers, who 
would privily introduce ^^ damnable heresies^ deny- 
ing the Lord who bought them, and bring up<m 
themselves swift destruction." This language does 
not comport with the character of the man who 
honestly studies the bible as the rule of faith and 
duty, and admits its truths as far as he understands 
them. This man may adopt great errours, but 
these cannot be, in the sense of the apostle, damna- 
ble heresies. 

The phraseology of St. Peter does not comport 
with opinions which consist with purity of life and 
conversation. Peruse the whole chapter, and you 
will be convinced that tlie apostle, by damnable 
heresies in this passage, means sins, which the most 
depraved mind only xan commit. The characters 
placed before our view are apostates from the Christ- 
ian faith, or men who had perverted Christian prin- 
ciples to subserve the basest purposes. They de- 
nied the Lord : on account of their pernicious 
practices, the way of truth was evil spoken of : 
through covetousness, they made merchandize of 
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the souls of men. They had eyes full of adultery, 
and could not cease from sin : they were beguiling, 
unstable souls : they were cursed children. The 
beings with whom these men are compared, and 
with whose punishments they are threatened, desig- 
nate their characters, and define their damnable 
heresies. They resemble the fallen angels, the 
antediluvian race, the citizens of Sodom and Go- 
roorrha ; and on them the condemnation of those 
abandoned beings is denounced. 

Under this branch of our subject, I will direct 
your attention to a passage in the Revelation of St. 
John, which is adduced as authority for inflicting 
publick censure on a pi^ofessor who is supposed to 
hold doctrinal errours. (ii. 14 — 16.) The Church 
of Pergamos is thus addressed-*-" I have a few 
things against thee, because thou hast them that 
hold the doctrine of Balaam." Was the doctrine 
of Balaam speculative errour, or a principle of 
lewdness an4 corruption adopted as artful policy ? 
** So hast thou also them that hold th^s doctrine of 
tlie Nicolaitans, which thing I hate." The partic- 
ular offence of thi$ sect, we are told, was a com- 
munity of wives. The Nicolaitans corrupted 
Christianity at its source, and embodied immor- 
tality in the substance of our religion, that it might 
give a sanction to those works of the flesh which 
hurt men's souls. What relation then is there be- 
tween the doctrine of this sect, and the speculative 
opinions of him who walketh as becometh the 
gospel ? 

If the passages of scripture already reviewed, do 
0Ot empower churches to discipline their memb^r^ 
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for supposed errours in opinion, none, I think, can 
be found which will. 

You will not, my Christian brethren, suppose that 
I deem it indifferent what religious opinions men em- 
brace. The diligent inquiry after truth is the sacred 
duty of all accountable beings. Our religious opin- 
ions are intimately associated with the temper of our 
minds and the course of our lives. IF we do not im* 
prove the means we possess to acquire right views of 
Christian doctrines, we may form those inveterate 
prejudices, which will close our minds against the 
light of instruction, and render us unable to judge 
of the evidence, or to appreciate the worth of truth ; 
and we may violate the first principles of our relig- 
ion, while we suppose we are promoting its high- 
est purposes. If we be not settled and grounded in 
religious opinions, we may be carried about by ev- 
ery wind of doctrine : in principle, v/e shall be ex. 
posed to the confusion which attends ignorance ; 
and in practice, to many of the evils which accom- 
pany intentional errour. 

3. To state the meaning of heresy in ecclesias- 
tical history. 

Ecclesiastical heresy is opposition to the opinions 
of the predominant sect in any country. Soon af- 
ter the Roman empire became Christian, an use 
was made of the term, very different from its origi- 
nal import ; but the word then bore no determi- 
nate meaning. They, who usurped dominion in tiic 
church, made the term heresy an engine to aid them 
in their eflTorts to maintain their dcbpotism. Here- 
sy and orthodoxy were defined by the ruling power 
of the day : the orthodox man of one period was the 
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heretick of another. For example, there was a long 
and violent struggle for superiority between Trini- 
tarians and Arians. These sects alternately acquir* 
ed predominance, and alternately deposed and ban- 
ished bishops and inferior presbyters as hereticks. 
When the struggle for domination in the church in 
a degree ended, and a particular denomination was 
invested with the'ruling power, then human confes- 
sions and articles of faith were permanently estiib- 
lished, and all opinions opposed to the publick test 
of orthodoxy were stamped with the impression of 
heresy. Ecclesiastical courts then arraigned men 
for their thoughts, and punished them for specula- 
tive opinions. The love of truth, the diligent study 
of the bible, the sincere worship of God, according 
to the dictates of an enlightened conscience, if it led 
professors aside from the prescribed forms, expos- 
ed them to fines and imprisonment, to stripes, and 
to the stake ; in a word, to the severest punish-r 
ments that ever were inflicted on the most atrocious 
felon. The highest characters, emperors, and pon- 
tiffs, assembled around the fires, which were light- 
ed to burn hereticks. 

During the long interval l^etween the Council of 
Nice in the fourth century, and that of Trent in the 
sixteenth, at least in the western empire, professed 
Christians formed their religious opinions, not from 
the scriptures, but from the dogmas of the church ; 
and it is well known, that the least deviation from 
the prescribed rule of faith, or the established form 
of worship, exposed a member of the Christian com- 
munity to the loss of property and reputation, of 
liberty and life. Nor were men much better situat- 
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ed in the £nglish church. The name of the mas^ 
ter was changed, but the spiritual tyranny was con.- 
tinued under the houses of the Tudors and the Stu- 
arts. The same servile submission to ecclesiastic- 
al authority, the same blind reception of the pre- 
scribed articles and established formularies, were re- 
quired, which the Romish Hierarchy demanded 
from all ; and non- conformity was punished with 
similar pains and penalties, though not with equal 
sacrifice of human life. At the revolution under 
William and Mary, an act of toleration was passed ; 
and disseuters from the establishment have since 
been protected in the quiet exercise of the rights of 
conscience, on the coiKlition that they pay tithes to 
the national church, and submit to be deprived of 
some important rights of citizens* 

In our happy country, different denominations of 
Christians are not merely tolerated— they are placed 
in a state of perfect equality. £very man in his re- 
ligion is free, and may without molestation worship 
his Gcd according to the dictates of his conscience. 
But where the sword of persecution is arrested in 
the hands of the religious bigot, it often happens, 
that the odium of heresy is retained, and the fright- 
ful name of heretick is used as a powerful instru- 
ment to subserve the purposes of a party. When 
the great body of a nation adopt the same system of 
Christian doctrine, the prevalent sect too often man- 
ifest a disposition to disturb those who are oppos- 
ed to their scheme of speculation in the exercise of 
the rights of private judgment. They endeavour to 
control the sentiments of all around them, and to 
check, by the force of publick opinion, inquiries 
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which may militate with their peculiar system, and 
to deprive the individual of his living, his reputa- 
tion and influence, who dares to bring their favour- 
ite doctrines to the test of reason and scripture. No 
measure has been found more effectual to accom- 
plish this design than the cry of heresy. When a 
man is once denominated a heretick, he is by many 
considered as a fair object of abuse. The desertion 
of his former friends is justified. To excite the fears 
of the timid, and to rouse the apprehensions of the 
serious against him, is deemed an act of piety. He 
may by his works display a mind highly cultivated, 
and in practice give an exemplification of all Christ- 
ian graces, yet it will be denied that he possesses 
either the spirit or the principles of the gospel ; and 
it will be considered as meritorious to render his 
best labours useless, and to make bis life misera- 
ble. 

4. To point out the evil consequences which re- 
sult from the establishment of human creeds as the 
t€st of orthodoxy. 

Christ, the only legislator in the church, has made 
his gospel the sufficient rule of faith and practice to 
all his disciples. When his direction is disregard- 
ed, and human creeds are substituted in the place 
of scripture, strife, domination, and schism are the 
consequences. The prevention of errour and here- 
sy has always been the pretext for the introduction 
of human creeds ; but in fact, creed-makers have at 
difterent periods introduced all manner of erroura 
and absurdities into the church ; and where creeds 
become a part of a national establishment, they per- 
petuate the errours they introduce. Human teste 
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are never favourable to the impartial study of truth j 
but they always occasion bitterness and uncharita- 
bleness among brethren. The attempt to secure 
union and good fellowslvip in the Christian commu* 
nity under tests made and enforced by human au^ 
thority, has every where failed; and it is time to 
seek harmony and love among Christians by other 
means. Shall not experience make the Christian 
world wiser ? Every discerning mind, that will dili- 
gently examine the subject, must be convinced 
that the Christian community has su^ercd more 
from the attempt to erect human formularies as 
the standard of orthodoxy, than from the combined 
efforts of all the enemies of our religion. In view 
of these evils, shall the Christian world persist with 
the same zeal to support human impositions, and to 
denounce the same anathemas against all dissenters? 
If they do, similar causes will continue to produce 
similar effects. 

Consider for a moment the pernicious influence 
which the subscription to human articles of faith 
must have on the clergy of a national establishment. 
The ministers of the altar are under much greater 
restraint in the study of scripture, than the people 
to whom they preach. They must profess and 
preach such doctrines as their church has pronounc- 
ed orthodox : they must maintain the opinions 
which maintain them in their offices. Reasoning 
from common principles of human nature, can men, 
thus bound and shackled, study the sacred oracles 
with an unbiassed judgment, and preach in its puri- 
ty and simplicity the truths of the gospel ? Where 
there is no national establishment, if a particular 
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kjfiitein of doctrine b^ by general consent dbnomin* 
ated orthodox, and the Christian character be deniz- 
ed to those who dissent from it, what encourage- 
ment has a minister diligently to study the scrip- 
tnres ? What security has the preacher, that a dili- 
gent study of the bible Will not lead to a view of 
Christian doctrine opposed to prevalent opinionsi 
and constrain him to adopt a method of preaching^ 
which will expose him to the loss of his good name« 
hb living, and his influence ? His sure course is to 
shut his bible^/ and take the system of an orthodox 
divine as the rule of his faith, and as an authority 
for the doctrines which he preaches* 

In conclusion^ ^ 

The articles of Christian faith ambng primitive* 
professors were few in number, and plain and per- 
spicuous in their nature. Christians then did not 
make divisions on account of difference of opinion 
in things not plainly revealed ; but they were knit 
together in love ; and the brother Who was weak in 
faith they received, but not to doubtful disputation. 
Disputes and divisions in the Christian church have 
not been made about essential truths, but respect- 
ing articles on which wise and good men may dif- 
fer, and which all Christians should hold with mu- 
tual forbearance and charity, maintaining the unity 
of the spirit in the bonds of peace. If the disciples 
of Jesus possess the spirit of their Master, they will 
agree it> opinion as far as is necessary for united en- 
deavours to promote the great design of their relig- 
ion. With this spirit, they may unitedly co-ope- 
rate with God and with Christ, with apostles and 
evangelists in promoting the kingdom of righteous- 
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ness, peace, and joy. The scriptarei not the tradi* 
tions of men, is the rule of protestants. Let us act 
consistently with our principle — drop the shibboleth 
of party—encourage the diligent study of the bible—- 
allow to all the right of private judgment^-pennit 
men, without the hazard of their reputation or stand- 
ing in society, to declare the result of their fiiidifui 
inquiries ; and never withhold our charity or our com* 
munion from diose, who, by the temper of their 
minds, and the course of their lives, give evidence 
that they seek the truth in the love of it, and sin- 
cerely endeavour to do die will of God as far as 
they know it. 

If different denominations of Christians would 
introduce the harmony and love of primitive times^ 
they must drop the recriminating names, and cease 
from the interchange of those censures and condem* 
nations^ ^ich the vain and angry disputes in the 
church have introduced, and which have become 
too common. Let us love as brediren, and may the 
God of peace dwell with, and bless us. 



SERMON XXni. 

ON THE DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITT^ 

Delivered on Chriitmas Da/. 



HOSEA nil. 14. 

^ wUl ransom them from the power of the grave : I vnU 
redeem them from death. O death j I will be thy plague* 
O grave^ I wUl be thy destruction. 

THE human mind is prone to pass from one ex- 
treme to its opposite. I'his observation may be 
illustrated from the history of the Christian com- 
munitv* The Roman Catholick church carried 
ceremonial observances in religious worship to ex- 
treme abuse. They canonized numerous saints, 
and appointed so many days to be religiously ob^ 
served in honour of their memory, as gready to 
interfere with the important business of society. 
Like the Pharisees of old, the rulef s of this church, 
in its corrupt age, made religion essentially to con- 
sist in the superstitious observance of external 
forms ; and publick worship with them degenerated 
into a splendid but lifeless ceremonial service* 
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When the English church threw off the yoke of 
Popeiy, their rulers, in the opinion of many ^ 
ceming and pious men, retained too many of the 
formfs of the ecclesiastical establishment from which 
they separated. The ceremonies which they £d 
preserve, were certainly enforced by measures 
which in their operation infringed the rights of pri* 
vate judgment, and violated the humane spirit of 
their religion. 

Our ancestors, who fled from this imposition on 
conscience, associated with their disafiection to the 
dominating temper and thp abusiye practices of 
that hierarchy^ a dblike to nearly all the circumr 
stances common tp its publipk services. Eveiy 
instrument of inusick was excluded froni houses of 
feligious worship ; and a form of ecclesiasucal gov- 
ernment and reli^ous service was adopted, the 
best suited, perhaps, to the infant state of the colo- 
ny, but not fitted for a great and independent nation 
in a state of improved society. 

CnarsTMAs was pre-eminently distinguished 
among the holy days of the Romish and the En* 
glish church ; ' and the general opposition of our 
forefathers to their superstitions and abuses was ex* 
tended to this festival. They, through several suc- 
ceeding generations, refused to join in die religious 
oflices of this anniversary. 

We, their favoured descendants, fondly cberbh 
the highest veneration for their memories : wc 
dwell with delight on their love of civil and relig- 
ious liberty— on their piety and patriotism : our 
hearts are warmed by grateful recollections as often 
as we review the invaluable institutions which they 
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iiave transmitted to us ; and at die same time we 
rejoioe that we are liberated from the prejudices 
which their situation rendered unavoidable. Not 
leeling Ae pressure of that iron hand which bore 
lieavily on them, we can calmly separate accidental 
circumstances from essential principles. With high- 
er means of instruction, we can consistently drop the 
weak and indifferent appendages of their system, 
while we sacredly adhere to its sound and vital 
parts. 

In respect to ceremonial observances, a more lib- 
eral spirit now prevails through our country. In 
many of our religious societies organs have been in- 
troduced in church musick ; and in most of them 
odier instruments are now used without giving of- 
fence. While, in the progress of society, all otiier 
institutions have their appropriate ornaments, many 
thmk, that if social worship be left without decora- 
tion, it will be destitute c^ those external attractions, 
which to a large porticm of mankind are beneficial, 
if not necessary ; and they imagine that embellish- 
ment may be mtroduced, without corrupting the 
S{Hritttality, or lessening the moral influenoe of pub- 
uck worship. 

Situatjed as we are, may we not, without unreasona- 
ble bia^Hetermine the degree of estimation in which 
Christmas services ought to be holdtn by a Christ- 
ian community ? The New-Testament has not ap- 
pointed anniversary services in commemoration of 
the birth of our Saviour. If we celebrate this event, 
we should consider it as a privilege with which we 
are indulged^ not as a duty divinely enjoined. This 
celebration is not by divine authority aj^xnnted i^ it 
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is not by divine authority forbidden. Its expedien- 
cy should be determined by its probable efibcts. 
We publickly commemorate the anniversary of our 
national independence: we publickly honour the 
memories of the benefactors of our country. Is it 
not then proper, that we should celebrate the advent 
of Immanuel into our world ? Is any other event 
great in comparison with this ? Has any other be- 
ing appeared among men to whom we are under 
obligations of gratitude, when compared with him? 

Should any object to the time of this celebration, 
on the plea, that we have not conclusive proof re- 
specting the particular day on which our Saviour 
was born— -our answer is, the objection on the point 
before us has no force. Christ the Saviour was 
bom into our world : whether we celebrate his ap- 
pearance on the precise day of his birth, or on some 
other, to a religious purpose is a circumstance of no 
importance. The Christian community in general 
entertain the same opinion respecting the time ; if 
the event be publickly noticed, it is convenient, and 
therefore desirable, that there ^ould be uniform- 
ity in the day of celebration. 

The useful purposes contemplated by the relig* 
ious observances of the season are these : to direct 
our serious attention to the great salvatiipt which 
Jesus Christ published to a sinful world ; to excite 
in us suitable returns of gratitude for the inestima- 
ble privileges we possess as his disciples; toar^- 
imate us to sustain with ^firmness and constancy the 
Christian profession ; to inspire us with diligence in 
the euUivaUon of the Chrbtian graces and virtues i 
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and to insure our perseverance in the path towards 
Christian perfection. 

Though the sublime declarations of our text be 
considered as having a primary reference to the na- 
tion of Israel, yet, in their general sense, they may 
without violence be taken as expressive o( the great 
doctrine of immortality, which Jesus Christ came 
into our world to establish and proclaim. In this 
doctrine we all have the deepest interest. Admit, 
that existence of endless duration, and of unchange- 
able happiness, is attainable by us, and all worldly 
objects lose their comparative worth. Admit, that 
the Christian path leads to the realms of glory, hon- 
our, and immortality, and motives to Christian pie- 
ty and virtue are presented to the human mind, 
which all the temptations to the unlawful pursuits 
and to the inordinate indulgences of the world can- 
not weaken* Can we then, my Christian brethren, 
better improve the season, than in contemplating 
our title to eternal life by the promise of the gos- 
pel ? We then shall be excited to religious grati- 
tude to him, who died that we might live forever ; 
we shall form a resolution strenuously to exert our- 
selves to acquire the qualifications of the disciple of 
the Prince of Life ; and shall, by the blessing of 
God, become prepared to pass on in the way of sal- 
ration with joy and gladness. 

I shall 

1. Review, in a cursory manner, the history of 
the doctrine of immortality among the nations qf 
the earth, before the birth of our Saviour, 

2. Attend to the information of the gospel on 
this important subject. 
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S. Consider the influence which the instructioa 
and the promises of the gospel ought to have on 
our dbpositions and conduct. 

!• To review the history of the doctrine of 
immortality among the nations of the earth, before 
the birth of our Saviour. 

The expectation of a future state of existence has 
been common to men in every age of tlie world. 
Nations the most ignorant and barbarous discover 
this persuasion. Men, who appear to have botrnd* 
ed their inquiries by the simple wants of animal ex*' 
istence, express their belief of life beyond the grave. 
Whether these apprehensions naturally result from 
religious principles interwoven into the human con- 
stitution, and which cause men, without the aid of 
revelation or philosophy, to rise superior to the 
threatening appearances of death, and to embrace 
the hope of immortality ; or, whether these are tra- 
ditionary notions, transmitted from the early age o' 
the world, and which had their origin in divine com- 
munication, is not easy to determine. The ua« 
questionable fact is, that men, in situations the most 
unfavourable for religious inquiries, have entertain* 
ed the expectation of existence after death. Though 
they believe the human body to be corruptible ; 
though they are the witnesses of the death of their 
friends, and see their bodies mingling with the dust^ 
yet they imagine their deceased relations and ac- 
quaintances still to exist, and they suppose them 
existing with the same bodily shape, with the same 
appetites and passions, which they possessed on 
earth. Being unacquainted with the higher pleas- 
ures of an intellectual and moral nature, the heaven 
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of the ignorant savage consists in the gratification of 
animal desires ; and his expected happiness in a fu- 
ture world is merely the completion of his earthly- 
wishes. 

The theological systems of those Heathen nations 
which had made the greatest improvements in sci- 
ence and literature, were not favourable to the ac- 
quisition of religious knowledge, or to the cultiva- 
tion of the moral virtues. These systems contain* 
ed many prmciples well calculated to make igno- 
rant men the submissive subjects of civil govern* 
ment, and recommended a round of weak and de- 
basing services, fitted, in the apprehension of a de* 
luded people, to induce the Presiding Divinity pro- 
pitiously to regard national prosperity and individual 
safety ; but which possessed little to instruct the in* 
quiring mind respecting the nature of moral govern* 
ment, or . to enlighten the man in rational views of 
futurity, who was anxiously desirous to look behind 
the curtain of death, A man might scrupulously 
fulfil every requisition of the established religion of 
Greece and Rome, and at the same time cherish the 
worst propensities of the human heart* and habitu* 
ally indulge himself in the most impure acts of vice« 
The doctrines respecting futurity, publickly incul* 
cated, were blended with extravagant fables and su* 
perstitious rites, and they did not furnish adequate 
motives to persuade men to discipline their passions, 
or soberly to govern their lives. 

The reasonings of the H^eathen phil^ophera never 
gave satisfaction on the subject of immortality. 
The wisest of them laboured for the discovery of 
proofs to establish this interesting position inthcole- 
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gy. Their arguments are plausible, and perhaps 
lay a foundation for the support of a good moral life^ 
and for hope in death ; but the greatest of them ex- 
press uncertainty on the point, and acknowledge 
that adequate information can never be obtained, 
unless it should please God to send a messenger 
from heaven to publish to the family of man his fU' 
' ture intentions respecting them. None of the Hea- 
/ then sages had any apprehension of the resurrection 
\ of the body ; and many of them, in their reasonings 
on the doctrine of immortality, bewildered them- 
selves with metaphysical distinctions, and darkened 
the subject by words without knowledge. Perhaps 
a candid and discerning man would rise from the 
perusal of all the dissertations composed by the mor- 
al philosophers of the old world on the doctrine of 
immortality, with a mind rather perplexed than en- 
lightened ; with his doubts and fears rather multi- 
plied, than his belief and hope established. This 
app^rs to have been the state of the case in the 
Gentile world on the point before us. The natural 
reason and conscience of men direct their views to 
a future life, in which they will receive a reward 
corresponding with their present actions* Every 
man, learned and ignorant, perceives tlie influence 
of these principles* Moral philosophers stretched 
their powers to lay a stable foundation for the belief 
of diat future existence of which they had a glimpse, 
and to acquire adequate views of that conditicm of 
being to whic];^ they aspired ; but they did not suc- 
ceed ; they arrived not at a conclusion on which 
they could rely with certainty or satisfaction. In 
the vaia attempt to define the humaa soul, and to 
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explain the mode of its future existence, and the 
manner of its future exercises, they met with in- 
superable difficulties, and divided into various 
sects. Some of them, failing in the endeavour 
to support a favourite hypothesis by solid argu- 
ments, renounced their scheme, and with it the doc- 
trine of immortality, and stifled the natural appre- 
hensions of the human mind as erroneous. 

The people of Israel possessed better means of 
instruction on the sublime doctrine of ijnmortality 
than the pagan nations around them. They were 
taught the unity,' the holiness, and the universal su* 
premacy of God. They had the fullest evidence of 
the superintendency of God over the affairs of men. 
Their history furnished them with examples of an 
immediate intercourse with the spiritual world ; and 
the translation of Enoch and Elijah was fitted to 
raise their views to a higher state of being. I can- 
not therefore for a moment doubt, that individuals 
among this people, who were distinguished for their 
piety, supported themselves, under the trials of the 
present life, by a belief of a future state of retribu- 
tion, and died in the hope of a blessed immortality. 
Nor can I suppose, that the nation generally were 
destitute of the expectation of a future life. But 
we know that the Sadducees, not a small sect, total- ; 
ly rejected, even in the time of our Saviour, the 
doctrine of future existence : they said, " that there 
is no resurrection, nor angel, nor spirit." The Mo- 
saick institution was preparatory to that of the gos- 
pel. In it the doctrine of immortality was but im- 
perfectly revealed. Future rewards and punish^ , 
merits composed no part of the sanction of the I^mt 
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of Moses. Indeed some learned and pions Chnst* 
ians are of opinion that the doctrine is not to be 
found in this dispensation. We cannot with cer- 
tainty say, that the devout Jews, who believed ia a 
future state, adopted the opinion merely on the au- 
thority of their sacred books. 

The result of our review then is this. The doc- 
trine of the immortality of man was not established 
with moral certainty before the appearance of Jesus 
\ Christ in our world. 

2. Attend to the information of the gospel on 
this important subject 

Christ has abolished death, and brought life and 
immortality to light. Jesus, the Prince of Life, has 
dispersed the clouds which obscured our prospects 
of a future state. He has solved the doubts on this * 
subject which perplexed the wisest of men. He 
has broken down the wall of partition between time 
and eternity, and presented the heavenly world to 
our view in all its glories. He has established the 
doctrine of a future retribution on a foundation that 
cannot t^ moved, made it an adequate support of a 
pious and virtuous life, and the sure ground of hope 
and joy in death. By lus own resurrection he has 
given an earnest of the future resurrection of his 
disciples. Then the prophetical declaration of our 
text will be fully accomplished* ** I am he,'* sa)'S 
. our Saviour, ** that liveth and was dead ; and be- 
hold I am alive forevermore, and have the keys of 
death.'' *' I am the resurrection and the life. He 
that believeth in me hath everlasting life, and I Will 
raise him up at the last day." ^* The hour is com- 
]ng^ in which all that are in their graves shall hear 
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li» voice of the Son of Go4 and come fcxth." 
^* The aea shall give up the dead tliat are in it ; and 
death and the grave shall deliver up the dead that 
are in them." ^* We must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ, that every one may receive 
the things done in his body, according to that he 
hath done, whether it be good or bad*" Such is 
the language of the New Testament on this subject. 
Arguments in favour of immortality, drawn from 
the nature of the human soul, from the attributes of 
God, from the traces of a moral government visible 
in the present state, and from every view which can 
be taken of natural religion, all have their place in 
the defence. of Christianity, and bt\p to make it the 
more credible. But the information of the gospel 
on the doctrine of our future existence is most plain 
and direct. It is adapted to every capacity, and fitted 
to enlighten every mind. It is information not giv* 
en as the result of abstract reasoning and logical 
deduction, but it is given by the Parent of Life, 
and the moral Governour of the Universe ; and he, 
in his goodness and mercy, has been pleased to 
confirm our faith in his divine communication, by 
raising bis Son from the grave, whom he commis- 
sioned to publish the glad tidings of salvation to a 
guilty world. The future existence of men is ex- 
emplified to human view in the renewed Ufe of the 
Saviour ; and our belief of its reality may rest on a 
fact capable of proof like other facts— a fact made 
credible to us by the testimony of plain men, 
who were witnesses of its reality; and whose tes- 
timony is fortified by their general character, by 
the cheerful sacrifice of worldly interest and of life, 
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in support of their veracity ; and by every circum- 
stance which has attended the establishment and 
preservation of Christianity. 

The enlightened, the confirmed Christian, cannot 
doubt his own immortality : he can never entertain 
fears of annihilation, from the mere contemplation 
of which our minds recoil with horroun 

The more jbrcibly to show the value of the in- 
. struction of the gospelf permit me to place before 
you, in contrast, the views of a Heathen and of a 
Christian philosopher on our subject. We will se- 
lect, as an example, the moral sage who was a mas- 
ter of all Grecian and Roman learning, who wrote 
on the nature of God, on moral virtue, and on the 
immortality of man, and who, in every accomplish- 
ment, stood pre-eminent among the great and the 
wise. Cicero, the ornament and the boast of Rome, 
observes, that at one time a future state seemed to 
him to be fully proved ; that at another, all his argu- 
ments appeared to vanish, and he was left in doubt. 
He remarks, that it was in his retired moments, and 
whilst he devoted himself to deep meditation, that 
he felt satisfied with the result of his researches, and 
without reserve admitted the belief of immortality ; 
and that, as soon as he entered society, other feel- 
ings arose, and amidst worldly pursuits the expec- 
tation of a future life passed from his mind, Wri* 
ting to a friend, Cicero expresses himself in the foU 
lowing manner : — " I do not see, why I may not 
venture to declare freely to you what my thoughts 
are concerning death* Perhaps I may^ discover, 
better than others, what it is, because I am now, by 
reason of my age, not far from it« I believe that thq 
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lathersi those eminent persons, and my particular 
friends, are still alive, and that they live the life 
which only deserves the name of life. Nor has rea- 
son only and disputation brought me to this belief, 
but the famous judgment and authority of the chief 
philosophers. O glorious day ! when I shall go to 
the council and assembly of spirits ; when I shall go 
out of this tumult and confusion ; when J shall be 
gathered to all those brave spirits who have left the 
world ; and when I shall meet the greatest and best 
of men. But if, after all, I am mistaken herein, I 

« 

am pleased with my errour, which I would not will- 
ingly part with, while I live ; and if, after my death, 
I shall be deprived of all sense, I have no fear of be- 
ing imposed upon and laughed at in the other world 
for this my mistake.*^ 

Here the moral philosopher of Rome mentions a 
future state of being as a probable truth, and as the 
object of his hope, but not as a doctrine founded 
on such clear proof as to fix his unshaken faith. 
Even this probability draws from him an impassion- 
ed eulogy on its felicity. But his doubts damp the 
ardour of his feelings, and he derives security to 
his hope from the consideration, that if the pres- 
ent life should closeHiuman existence, annihilation 
will free him from ridicule. 

St. Paul, the apostle of Jesus Christ, was also a 
believer in the doctrine of man's immortality. He 
entertained the hope of being admitted, at death, not 
only to the spirits of just men made perfedt, but al- 
so to the assembly of angels, to the company of his 
Divine Master, and to the presence of God. fiut 
his opinion rested not on that slight evidence which. 
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though sufficient to charm the imagiaatioii under 
the shade of philosophy, or in the silent hour of 
meditation, did not furnish a principle to sup- 
port the mind under the conflicts of the world. 
The belief of eternal life was so fully established ia 
his mind, as to make it the first object of desire^ and 
the goal to which every exertion was directed* To 
preach the doctrine of the resurrection and of eter- 
nal life, he was ready to sacrifice all worldly enjoy- 
ments ; and while suffering the heaviest evils in^ 
cident to the present state of man, he declared, 
*^ None of these things move me ; neither count I 
my life dear unto myself, so that I might finish my. 
course with joy, and the ministry of the Lord Jesus, 
to testify the gospel of the grace of God," Paul, 
also, has left a treatise on death and immortality* 
In it he expresses neither doubt nor anxiety : he 
declares Uie proof of future existence to be com- 
plete and satisfactory. So fully was his mind pos* 
sessed of the expectation of immortal life, that to 
him it became a present reality : a view of its glo- 
ries transports his soul ; and he breaks forth in songs 
of joy and triumph—." O ! death, where is thy 
sting ? O ! grave, where is thy victory? The sting 
of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law; 
but thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.'^ 

3. Consider the influence which the instruction 
and the promises lof the gospel ought to have on 
our dispositions and conduct. 

Whether we consider the object of die instruc- 
tion and promises of the gospel, or the character of 
the Being who gave them, we shall perceive the 
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talae of our Christian privileges, and feel our obli* 
gation to improve them. The object is a 6lessed 
immortality ; their author Christ, the Son of God* 
To the goodness and mercy of God are we indebt* 
ed for the scheme of our salvation. God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. But Christ devoted himself, 
as Mediator, to the e3tecutioil of the purposes of di- 
vine grace and mercy. The angels of heaven were 
the heralds of the advent of Immanuel ; and, proclaim- 
ing his birth, they gave glory to God on high, and 
published peace and good will to men. In the high 
<x)ncem of our salvation, Jestis appeared in the na- 
ture of man, subjected himself to all the wants of 
humanity, endured the contradiction of sinners, and 
yielded himself the victim of the cross. Grateful 
to God for the gift of his Son, grateful to Christ for 
his voluntary mediation, let us, under the influence 
of our religion, conform ourselves to the divine im- 
age, and imitate the example of the Saviour. God 
in his goodness has given us an assurance of future 
fife : do we with indifference receive the informa- 
tion ? In mercy he has by his own Son promised 
us endless felicity in a future world, on conditions 
which prove that he consults our present as well as 
our immortal happiness : can we be unmoved bj 
the gift ? 

Respecting the influence which religion ought to 
have on our tempers and practices, we may take use- 
ful lessons even from those whose ignorance and 
superstition we justly compassionate. Theln&tii* 
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ated Pagan, in compliance with the requisitions of 
his system, with alacrity subjects himself to the sc^ 
verest bodily tortures, and with apparent delight of- 
fers his life in sacrifice to his idol deity. The de- 
luded follower of Mahomet never supposes his refi- 
gious duty performed, till he has made a pmifol 
j6tif ney to Mecca, and worshipped at the tomb of 
his prophet. Shall we Christians, then, we who 
ahe instructed iii all truth pertaiaing to eternal lifb, 
and Vindicated into perfect liberty, refuse gratefully 
to acknowledge jfesus Christ as our Lord and Mas- 
ter? {Shall we neglect to observe those gracious 
directions which are designed to transform us into 
a likeness of his perfect character, to make us in 
disposition (be lAost amiable, in practice the most 
benev6}eM, and to qualify us for the society t^ 
heaven ? 

May the example of primitive Christians more 
ei3|)edally enliven dur diligence in the path of piety 
and virtue, and fortify our minds with resolution to 
sustain 'the conflicts of our probationary course* 
Animated by the hope of the gospel, the apostles of 
bur Lord subjected themselves to all the terrours of 
persecution, not accepting deliverance, that tbey 
might obtain a better resurrection. The great body 
of ^ the first converts to our religion gave full evi^ 
dence of th^ir faith in the promises of the gospel, 
and clearly manifested that it had a salutary influence 
on their tempers and lives. These died in the faith, 
not having received the promises'; but seeing them 
afar off, were persuaded of their reality, embraced 
tiiem as the objects of their supreme dependence, 
and in consequence professed themselves strangers 
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and pilgrims on earth. The motives and assistan- 
ces, which supported tiiem, are presented to our. 
roiodS} and our course is free from many of the dif- 
ficulties and dangers with which theirs Was beset. 
Let us, then, imitate those who, through faith and 
patience, have inherited the promises. 

As Christies, we are bound to give a fair exem- 
plification of our religion before the world* As 
candidates for immortality, it is our first duty and 
our highest interest to walk worthily of our Ciu*ist- 
lan vocation ; for the salvation of our souls is sus- 
pended on the improvement of our privileges as the 
disciples gf Jesus Christ. May our religion in its 
life dwell in our hearts s may it in all its beauty and 
lustre shine in our lives. 

In the consciousness of sincerity and diligence in 
the high concerns of our probation, let us open our 
luinds to the hope and joy to which the Christian 
character is entitled- Disposed to approach the 
light of trud), and make it manifest th4t 9ur de^ds 
sure wrought in God, a dependence on the promises 
of the gospel being in us the principle of Christian 
life, let not debasing fear enter into our religious 
services ; but tlu*ough all worldly vicissitudes, let 
UA rejoice in the Lord, and joy ourselves in the God 
of our salvation. Not restii^ satisfied with the 
things that are seen, but seeking first the kingdom 
of God and its righteousness, may we with supreme 
delight consider ourselves as children of tjod ; and 
if children, then heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Christ, to an inheritance that is incorrupt!* 
ble, undefiled, and that will not fade away. 
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THE DUTJUSS KKJCWED BT THE FOURTH CQMIIAKOBfERT. 



EXODUS XX. 8,9, 10, 11. 

Remember the Sabbath day^ to keep it holy. Six days shak 
thou labour y and do all thy work : but the seventh day tf 
the Sabbath of the Lord thy God : in it thou shalt not do 
any work; thoUy nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man- 
servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy 
singer that is within thy gates : for in six days Ae Lord 
made heaven and earthy the sea and aU thai in them tt, und 
rested the seventh day : wherefore the Lord bieseed the 
Sabbath day, and hallowed it. 

THE ten commandments were introduced as a 
rale of life to the Israelites, with the highest solem- 
nity. The manifestations of divine majesty and 
glory made at Sinai are fitted to fill the soul with 
the neyerence of God, and to purify and exalt the 
piety of ms^u 

God, at this time, was pleased to enter into a cov- 
enant with his people. The Israelites sacredly en- 
gaged to obey the commands of Heaven, and to do 
^^ that the Lord should speak unto them ; and the 
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Divine Sovereign gradously promised on this con- 
dition to make them his people, to be their God and 
die God of their children, and to confer upon them 
the favours which he beareth to his chosen* 

The covenant of grace and mercy, of which Je- 
sus Christ b the Mediator, embraces conditions of 
divine favour, in which all mankind are interested ; 
and in thb the rewards of a future state are more 
clearly promised, than they were by the .dispensa- 
tion of Moses. Godliness is profitable unto all 
diings, having promise of the life that now is, and 
•of that which is to come. God is present with 
every individual of his rational offspring : he be- 
holds their ways ; and all, who obey his commands 
and resign themselves to his disposal, he will take 
into his holy keeping, guide by his unerring coun- 
sel, and finally admit to the glories of his more im- 
mediate presence. Under impressive views of di- 
vine superintendence, serious minds are led to in- 
quire-^What is the service which the Lord God 
requireth ? When may we feel satisfied that we are 
safely walking in the path that leads to the favour of 
God, which is life, and to his loving kindness, 
which is better than life ? The consideration of our 
text will, I hope, assist you, my Christian brethren^ 
in forming satisfactory answers to these interesting 
questions. 

The fourth commandment embraces two distinct 
parts of duty : the common emplo3rments of tho 
world, and the religious offices of the Sabbath* 

1. The employments of the world. 

Six days shalt thou labour^ and do aUthy work* 
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In the sweat of tby face shalt thou eat bread, said 
God to fallen man. Under the present constitution 
pf things, habitual employment is as necessary to 
the health of the body and to the vigour of the 
mind, as it is to the procurement of subsistence* 
Labour is the price which God has set upon every 
valuable object* All will allow, that it is the duty 
of man to be habitually occupied in some honest 
and useful worldly pursuit. But some fall into 
great and perhaps fatal mistakes on this subject. 
They appear entirely to separate the common busl? 
ness of society from religious duties, and to sup- 
pose that religion, strictly speaking, cannot be car- 
ried into the ordinary employments of life. Though 
they consider themselves as inhabitants of this 
world, and as candidates for a future, and acknowl- 
edge that in each relation they have important du- 
ties to discharge, yet they conceive that these du- 
ties are never united. As this world is removed 
from the future, so they apprehend that the duties 
of the present life have no tendency to prepare them 
for the next. Worldly business and * religious ser- 
vice they deem to be totally distinct in their nature, 
and as widely removed from each otlier as earth is 
from heavf n. In the right execution of worldly la^ 
bour, and in the right performance of religious du- 
ty, they seem to think, that a totally difierent class of 
principles and affections is necessarily brouglit in- 
to exercise ; and that these principles and a&ctions 
must be assumed and laid aside with those labours 
and services. Religion being thus separated from 
the common- concerns of life, a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the conduct of a man, as it respects his 
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transactions with the world, will furobh no due to 
lead OS to tlie knowledge of his religious character. 

This is an errour extremely dangerous. Was 
^uch our moral state, a man might confine his reli- 
gion to set times and places ; and he might put it 
on, and put it off, as he does the garments of his 
body : he might serve God on the Sabbath, and Mam- 
mon througli the week : he might be a saint in die 
temple, and a son of Belial in his family : he might 
perform pious offices on certain occasions, and in 
his general intercourse with society ensnare, circum- 
vent, and ruin his fellow-men. 

The common labours of the world are the ap- 
pointment of God. It is our duty to be habitually 
occupied in them. These we are not unnecessa- 
rily to suspend, nor essentially neglect, under a 
pretence of serving God in a higher manner ; but in 
our various pursuits we must find our regular em- 
ployment. When we fulfil the common offices of 
the week, under a sense of the authority of God, 
who appointed them, and with a view to his appro- 
bation, then in their performance we act religious- 
ly — \ve serve God. This is a part of the duty 
which is enjoined as the condition of salvation 
through Jesus Christ. The religious performance 
of our daily and weekly labours has a direct tenden- 
cy to form the requisite disposition for the society, 
and to qualify us for the services of heaVfen. The 
world is not only the theatre on which the brightest 
virtues of our religion are to be displayed, but it is 
also the place where the disposition for their exer- 
cise, that in solitude we cherished, is to be con- 
firmed. 
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In our intercourse withisociety we aie indeed ex* 
posed to many temptations ; but Christian virtue is 
the result of trial ; and without this proof of its pu- 
rity, confidence cannot be reposed in it. The world 
is die school wheiip our passions and afTectioDs are 
to be disciplined, and the religious principle is to 
acquire strength* The competitions of busioessy 
the interference arising from active pursuits, attd 
even the wilful opposition and unprovoked abuseof 
tliose with whom we are associated in the peribrm- 
ance of the common labours of life, and the <)|&ces 
of domestick relation, give occasion for exercisiog 
and strengthening our patience and forbearanoe» our 
clemency and charity. Stated employment, in an 
honest and useful occupation, secures the be^^te 
of self-possession, leads to a tranquil state of mindy 
and invigorates the powers and faculties of the biu 
man constitution. By these means those inteUci^ 
tual and moral habits are forme4, which help to pn* 
pare us for the duties and the happiness ^ f a higher 
condition of being. 

. But to our observations some n^y ot^fect, that in 
the common business of society, saints and sinners 
meet on the same ground, and that between them 
there is no discrimination. In all the trans^kctioos 
and concerns of the world, the man, who in the 
judgment of charity dpes not possess a religioos 
principle, discovers as much skill, manages with as 
much address, and is as successful, as he wlio bas 
made the highest Christian attainments. Our Sa* 
viour himself supports this position ; for he tells lUb 
that the children of this world are wiser in their geo* 
eration than the children of light* On experience 
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filid, that, as it respeets all the complicated gcxim 
cerns which fall utidet* the generd term of domes* 
tick economy, and through die whole drcle of sec* 
ular employments, the management of die man ap» 
piO^ntly irreligious, is in tnany instances admirable ; 
and that in worldly care and prudence, be is an ex*- 
ample highly worthy of imitation* We grant att 
tins I but it does not weaken our reasoning, nor in 
any degree invalidate our conduston. Such char« 
acters as we have described are not criminal, be- 
cause diey engage with earnestness in the business 
of the world, and manage it with discretion and 
providence. Thus far they are to be justified* 
They are much more estimable in society than the 
skidiful and the dissipated* For their worldy wis* 
dom and honest industry they receive an approprU 
ate reward, they lay up for themselves treasures on 
e«th ; but, not being rich towards God, they will 
iiot secure to themselves the durable treasures of 
lieaven* Not carrying a religious principle into 
the commcm concerns of life, the moral end of worUU 
ly emplojrment will not be answered. They may 
in their active pursuits quicken their ingenuity, and 
with increased facili^ acquire wealth ; but they will 
become sordid in spirit, and will never be made 
meet for the rest of saints in the kingdom of light* 
To avoid their fatal errour, let us not discard what 
is really worthy of praise ; but, imitating their care^ 
industry and providence, let us introduce a relig- 
ious principle into the concerns of die world ; and^ 
while diligent in busineta, let us be fervent in spi* 
rit, serving the Lord. Then the pursuits of the 
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present life will be subservient to the interests of 
immortally. Then the blessing of the Lord will 
make us richy and he will add no sorrow therewith. 
In this manner sustaining our character as the in- 
liabitants of earth and as candidates for heaven^ we 
shall be prepared fot temporal and spiritual bless- 
ings. 

; We may often hear remarics from various per« 
sons of the following import : We have not time to 
be religious. Attention to our worldly busine3s is 
flidispenvable, and our time is unremittedly spent in 
it How, then» can we attend to religious dutiea? 
The importance of particular seasons for the per* 
fermance of the more appropriate offices of [»oos 
meditation and worsbipi will claim our attention uik 
dcr the secoiM branch of our subject. But the ob- 
servations already made will enable us to answer the 
questions which have just been stated. . Has Di- 
vine Providence placed a man in a situation where 
his '. family depend for their diuly support . on his 
daily labour, whose hours must be seduouslydevo* 
ted to his stated employment, that he may procure 
bread for the wife of hb bosom, said the children of 
his aflfection ? Let not this man Suppose, that relig* 
ion is necessarily excluded from the humble sphere 
in which he moves. No : hia daily labour is hb 
religbua duty. He ia bound to perform it by the 
most sacred obligation. If he neglect it, he will^ 
in the language of. insptmtion, deny the faith, and 
become worse dian an infidel. Let him carry upon 
his mind a sense of the presiding Deity, and exe^ 
cute Ae conmiission of life with a view ta the appro^ 
bation, and in hope of the blessing of Grodt JL^faist 
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reGgion keep him from discontent and dishonesty ; 
from murmuring and taking the name of his Maker 
in vain : let it sustain him under tlie difficukies he 
is called to endure, and enable him in patience to 
possess his soul ; and then God, who appointed hb 
toils, will approve their performance, will lift upon 
him the light of his countenance, and reserve for 
him an inheritance in heaven, incorruptible, unde- 
filed, and that will never fade away. 

Does the mother of a family make a similar com* 
plaint ? Is she ready to ezclaim-^My cares are un* 
ceasing, my time is filled up with domestick labours, 
my husband requires attention, my children are ev« 
er around me, and excite unceasing watchfulness 
and solicitude* I am unavoidably troubled about 
many things ; my work is never done. What time 
have I for the care of my soul ? Busied as I neces- 
sarily am with' domestick concerns, how can I at- 
tend to religious duties f — Let not this woman sup* 
pose, that amidst her domestick labours, she is re^ 
moved from the path of religion. Her God, who 
formed the relations of human society, who assigned 
to the female head of a family the cares of tlie house* 
hold, will accept the faithful execution of these du- 
ties as services performed for him. Ask not, then, 
if amidst the concerns of your family you have time 
to be religious. The careful and conscientious dis* 
charge of domestick duties is religion in practice. 
Yes : in the reasonable attention to the partner of 
your joys and sorrows, in the necessary care of 
your children, in the execution of the various and 
ever succteding offices of the household, while you 
perfonn them under the imptession that they are 
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cajoined hj God, and ia the hope of app royiqg 
yoursdf to his aU-soeing eye, yoa act religiously. 
You may open yonr heart to the conaolations and 
hopes aflS^rded by the pkaaiiig reflection, that Godt 
who is a preseDt help in every tinie of ooed, will 
sustam, guide, and Uess you, in all your toils and 
•omows* 

The observations wluch we have made, may be 
extended to the offices of puhiick lifi^ and to eveiy 
faraaeh of secular business, even to the most menial 
labour to which a man may be lawfully called. I^el 
die ruler, whose mind is occupied with the affiiirs oi 
die nadoo, and whose time b spent in the duties of 
government, be just, ruling in the fear of God s and 
then Ms publick services may be considered as 
branches of religious dhity, and he shall be to polite 
ical society, as the light of the morning to the nat- 
ural world, when the sun riseth ; even a morning 
without doods. 

Let the judge and the magistrate, in die execo- 
tion of dieir offices, exercise attemion and patience 
and decide with impartially, knowing that God is 
with them in a righteous judgment ; and then God 
will acoepi and Uess them. LiCt the affluentt while 
they live in a manner corresponding with their 
wealth, reflect that riches come of the Lord, use the 
world without abilsing it, considering themselves 
as the stewards of heaven; and thereby they will 
by up in store a good foundation against the time 
lo come. Let hired persons of every descriptioB 
consider the business, which they have lawful^ 
oontracted to perform, as a duty enj<»ned by God ; 
tet them execute it^ net with ^#senaoe» as mcB* 



pfeaam, but w doing acnioe unto the Lord; and 
tben of the Lord will they receive their recon^ietiae. 

The doty of stated eaapkifiiient exteods to eveiy 
portion of the six days : we may not, therefote, sus- 
pend our weekly bnsineas under the pretence of 
attention to religious exeacises not enj<aned. In 
these cases, the question ever occurs, Who hath re*' 
quired this at your hands ? The direction is as im* 
perativeto work six days, as it is to rest on the 
seventh* As we may not carry the labours of the 
week into the Sabbath, so we may not oatry the 
rest of the Sabbath into the wedc. The man who 
essentially neglects his secuhr employments to jam 
in unrequired offices of piety, has not the oomita- 
nance of religion ; on the contrary, he stt^>ead84i 
duty enjoined by rdig^oii, to offisr upon the altar of 
Heaven uphallowed sacrifice. 

You will understand me, my Christian brethren* 
The business of the week does not exclude exer* 
cises of devotion in the fiunily or closet. It is but 
seldom that the most urgent transactions oi Bodttf 
need suspend those offices of piety which are propar 
for a family ; and this suspension can be only occa* 
rionaL The stated employments of men will also 
give place to occasional exeroiaes of publidc wor- 
ship. Works of neeessiQr and mercy are jostifia* 
ble on the Sid>bath; and parcieular aeasons may 
with propriety be set apart for religion. The ex- 
ceptions in both oases prove 4he general rule. But 
these occaaional exercises of religious worship must 
not have so frequent reeurrenoe, as to .operate inju« 
rioosly «pon the impiatant occupaliansof the week* 
They who nq^ tiie great dnte. of the £uBil|i# 
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to join in exeriases denominated religious, violalifr 
Ae essential principks of ChristianiQr ; for thejr 
omit indispensable duties enjoined by God, to en- 
gage in services which he has not required. The 
stated business of society is no hindrance to those 
nlent reflections upon religious subjects, to which 
the character and condition of man ever invite. 
These are proper at all times ; and they are no less 
the foundation of moral stability, than the source of 
aelf-approbadon and delight. No man need be so 
completely occupied in secular affairs, as not to find 
seasonable moments to devote to meditations, which 
may arm him with resolution to repel assaults made 
upon his virtuous habits in his intercourse with die 
world. 

The common employments of the week will also 
admit of that interchange of social oflices which is 
adapted to the several ages and situations of men. 
But even here a sense of moral obligation should 
be manifested. I do not mean a sanctimonious 
countenance, using scriptural phrases, associating 
the names of God and Christ with the ordinary con* 
cems of the world, or intruding sacred subjects in* 
to every company. A man may do all this, and 
yet not possess the spirit of the gospel. I mean, 
that religion should regelate our social intercouraey 
and preside over our most pleasurable enjoyments. 
In the hours of 1'blaxation, at social entertainments,' 
it should restrain us within the bounds of propriety, 
chasten our mirth, and confine us to those grattfica* 
tions which will yield satbfaction in the moments 
of sober refiectionb But neither the cheerful please 
ares, which within the prescribed bounds are com-^ 
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nendable, nor even such services oi the altar as an 
not divinely prescribed, must be allowed to interfere 
with those secular employments, which God, by 
the very condition of our being, has made necessa^ 
ly, and which he has expressly enjoined by revela- 
tion. To neglect duties commanded, that we may 
zealously engage in exercises not required, is to sub- 
stitute our own devices for the counsels of Heaven. 
The usual consequences which arise from the mul« 
tiplication of religious meetings during the week» 
are divisions in Christian societies, and alienation 
and bitterness among brethren of the same commu* 
nity* Those who attend these meetings, are apt to 
consider themselves as more religious than such as 
discountenance them ; and they often abound in se^ 
vere censures and uncharitable judgments. From 
disapprobation of these assemblies, some may be 
induced to condemn practices, which in themselves, 
are worthy of imitation ; and thus, from the abuse 
of religion, prej udices are excited against it. These 
alienations and prejudices not unfrequently find 
their way into families, interrupt the order and har«- 
mony of domestick society, suppress in its mem- 
bers the Christian spirit, and impede their progress 
in tlie divine life.* 

* ThA hlitoiy of fh« Christian worid fully allows that ewih alwajs m> 
#tUt from thi$ attompt of men to mipply any •opp o iod defioiencj in tb» 
hutitutions of Heaven. The Romith Church, not aatisfied with the ap> 
pointed obsertances of the Sabbath, early beg;an to consecrate days to 
the raligions <3onuQeniOration of their Saints* This Church continued 
to canonise Saints, and appropriate set times for religioas purpoees, until 
people were drawn by ecclesiastical authority from their secular em* 
ploymcnta for nearly one half of each year, to attend upon the exercises 
oT their Holy-days. This impositiqn ttiU occaiiont fpeai faijory to sdi* 
ciety in most pupal countries. . 
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Soch ev9$ ensue, when men leave the appcunted 
paths of Christian duty, to follow the impulse of their 
own imaginations. 



By the maltiplioation of leligioiis mMtiQgt during the W6«k, 
luiTe ioiTered in their ipiritail, «s well «• in their tecnlar inteneli* 
Although the motivei of thote who eonuneace a conne of nttendnnon 
upon conferences, and other religions services of human deyice, may 
be pore, and particular instances of reformatioii may thereby be pio* 
daced I yet their general oonee^oeacet have been injactooi to the tnm 
interestt of Christianity. Among their moral eril eifects, the foUowipg 
may be reckoned. These meetings haTe been multiplied to an nnre»» 
•enable extent, and holden at unseasonable hours. They hare exeiled 
in their attendants itching ears, and induced peeple to heap vp to thaB* 
lelyes teachers. They hare been frequently conyerted into mere in- 
•truments to make proselytes to a party. Some persons haire been led 
Id suppose that the exercises of these assemblies are not dmply, in their 
best state, the means or the expressions of piety, but religion in its ee» 
sence ; they have Uicrefore estimated their attainments in religion by 
the frequency with which they haye joined in those exercises. Under 
Impressions oi this nature, they- haye been indnoed to deem thoee ^Hi» 
disapproye of their meetings, as the opposers of religion, as the oppoeen 
«f Qod ; and haye cherished in themseWes a presumptuous confidence 
in their own yiews of Christian truth, and a yain assurance of their own 
safety ; and indulged towanb thoee who diflbr (rem them a eenaoiioai 
and condemning spirit. 

In many places the multiplication of religious meetings during the 
week has been promotiye of a high degree of enthusiasm. Religictt 
in such mstances has degenerated faito mere passion. The understand^ 
Ing of a man has thereby been darkened, and he, in the highest cmt* 
eems of religion, subjected to all the fluctuations of animal feelings. — 
This hour, in imagination, he is eleyated to the very mount of oonmnK 
nion with Heayen ; the next, he is depressed to the yeiy depths of des- 
pair. At one time, he is loud in his pioas ejaculations ; and at a^ 
nother, he is noisy in the expression of a widely diierent affection. — 
This man, during the period of excitement, is disturbed in the essential 
pursuits of his existence ; and it not unfreqoently happens that, with 
this period, bis religious principles pass away ; and he not only fofgets 
his sealotts professionst but also appears to have lost his sense of rel%« 
•bus oUlgation. 
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Si The duties of the ChristiaA Sabbath* 

Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 
The appropriation of particular seasons for 
moral reflection^ and for the worship of our Ma^ 
ker, is supported by natural religion* Cod was 
pleased to consecrate one seventh part of time for 
these high purposes ; and our Divine Lord and his 
apostles ^ve their sanction to the devotion of this 
particular portion of time to the important concerns 
of moral and religious life. In setting apart^ there- 
fore, one dav in seven for religious observances^ we 
act agreeably to the dictates of enlightened reason^ 
conform to a positive institution of Heaven^ and 
follow the example of Christy his apostles, and the 
Christian world. 

The. Sabbath was originally designed to com* 
tnemorate the creation of the world* The benevo* 
lent Author of being appointed it as a day of rest 
and joy to hb rational offspring on earth« It is the 
divine direction, that all unnecessary labour cease on 
this day ; and that men seriously eitter into med«- 
hationsy and join in exercises, which are calculated 
to preserve a knowledge of their Maker, maintain 
a sense of their continual dependence, and cherish 
those feelings of love and gratitude, which are the 
best returns they can make for the biesungs thejr 
xeceive* 

Rest, then, is the first duty of the Sabbath* The 
rest from labour must extend to our children^ to the 
hired servant, and to the stranger who is occasion- 
ally in our employ* The benevolence of this com- 
mand must excite the admiration of the philanlhro- 
pisU That labourer will not consider his situation 

45 
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forlorn, who has the Sabbalb in prospect^ when hb 
toils wiH be su^nded, anH his heart opened to the 
joys and delights of social and moral life* And 
who does not rejoice, that the patient and useful 
domestick animal has occasional seasons of rest t 
Xhe experience of ages teacher us, that no incon-* 
venienee results to sbeiety from the observance of 
this institution ; whilst throughout Chistendom 
the laborious dependent is hereby relieved from the 
severity of a hard-hearted task-master.^ It la the 
opinicm of many men of sound judgment, that the 
suspension of labour every seventh clay is no hin* 
drance to the accomplishment of the gveat bu»nes& 
of the world ; but that, by the kivigorated strength 
acquired on the day of rest, they who religiously 
observe the $abbatb may accomplish as much in 
Ae six days, as they could in seven spent in unre* 
mitted application. 

This day of rest is fiivourable to those improve- 
ments which are the most important to every individ« 
ual o( mankind. .Let us contemplate the benefits of 
the Sabbath, as the time appropriated to religious 
meditation and to the worship of God* 

Considering man as a free and accountable be* 
ing, we cannot conceive of measures better fitted 
fi>r his attainments in moral life, than the reflections 
and services becoming this institution. We may 
not .expect that God will grant us divine influences 
to force us to a state of goodness in a manner in- 
compatible with the proper exercise of our powers^ 
or beyond the established order of his goveniment* 

In the administrations of Heaven, methods are 
adopted as certain and as efiectual to accomplish 
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the purposes of our moral as our natural lives. In 
the one oase as the other^ if we neglect the appoint*- 
ed means, we have no reason to expect that the end 
will be accomplished. If with sincerity and perse- 
verance we adopt the prescribed measures, we majr 
in both promise ourselves a blessing. Are men 
prepared for Heaven by the irresistible operations of 
the Spirit of God ? Why, then, the immense appa- 
ratus of means, used in the moral government of 
our world ? God in his works has no occasion for 
secondary causes. He wills, and the universe 
obeys. Mark the difference in respect to moral 
cultivation between Christian and heathen coun* 
tries ; between those places where our holy religion 
is professed, in which its institutions are observed^ 
and those in which they are wholly neglected. 
Here you will perceive that moral attainments re« 
suit, by divine blessing, from the diligent improve* 
ment of those advantages which God has bestowed. 
How important, then, is the recurrence of a day in 
which worldly labours are suspended, the mind 
withdrawn from earthly pursuits, and our affecdons 
warmed and elevated by contemplating the good* 
ness and mercy displayed by the mediation of Je- 
sus Christ : a day in which our views and hopes 
are raised to that brighter world, to which the 
Prince of Life ascended, that he may provide man* 
sions of blessedness for his disciples. 

Ye men who fill learned professions, and you 
who are engaged in the higher branches of worldly 
business, I invite you to give undivided attention 
for the moment to the subject before ua. You dre 
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acquainted with the philosophy of the mind : 70a 
know the nature of habits. Report, then, the ef. 
fects produced on the mind, on manners, and char- 
acter, by confining the attention intensely to one 
subject, and by long and ardently pursuing a par- 
ticular line of action* By causes of this nature a 
peculiar cast of mind is formed, and distinct traits 
of character are established. This peculiarity of 
character, resulting from appropriate pursuits, be* 
comes apparent, from the judge on the bench, to 
the man employed in the most humble occupation 
of private life. Can you, then, doubt the efficacy 
of serious and devout meditation upon moral con* 
cerns ; of raising the soul above sublunary things, 
and dwelling upon the pursuits and enjoyments of 
a higher state of being ? Are not such seasons of 
moral reflection calculated to rouse the mind from 
the too common indifference to the interests of im* 
mortality ; and to enliven a zeal, and to invigorate 
exertions for attainments necessary to life eternal f 
By these means may not progress be made in the 
path which leads to the goal of moral perfection, ia 
the same manner as you acquire knowledge of the 
principles of your profession, and skill in the exe- 
cution of the business entrusted to your manage- 
ment ? When for a long period your attenticHi i» 
(diverted from your appropriate studies, or when 
f ou neglect particular branches of your profession- 
al business, do you find that you lose a familiar ac- 
quaintance with them, and that you are embairassed 
when you resume their practice ? And are moral 
habits the only qualities which a man cannot loip 
f>^ fn^tteption p tt^e means of their ^cqwemc^ii 
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preservation, and growth ? Are moral exercises so 
natural to maUi possessed as he is of irregular 
passions, and surrounded by temptations to vice, 
that they ever will be performed like instinctive 
movements, without attention or effort ? Far dif- 
ferent is our moral condition. No individual 
comes to a stand in a moral path. If he do not 
make progress, he will fall back in his course ; and 
his retrogtade movement will, in all probability, be, 
like that of a falling body, constantly accelerated. 
If you cease to cultivate moral feelings, and neglect 
the exercises of piety, soon will some irregular pas- 
non become so strong, and some evil habit so in* 
veterate, as to render the re-ascension to the path 
of Christian virtue almost above the strength of 
liuman resolution. 

Do you find it necessary occasionally to suspend , 
your professional studies and appropriate pursuits, 
to enter the social circle, and participate in the 
communications of neighbours and friends, lest you 
should become selfish in your feelings, recluse in 
your habits, and be formed to characters dissocial 
and unamiable ? Is it not as necessary at particular 
periods to retire from the busy scenes of the world, 
that you may hold secret communion with your own 
hearts, take a retrospective view of your lives, 
and ponder upon the issue of your action^;, lest your 
employments and pleasures should rivet you to the 
present state, your minds become, in all their pow- 
ers, and affections earthly and sensual, and you grow 
stupidly indifierent to the interests of your immor- 
tal souls? Is it not as necessary, at times, to close 
your eyes on the whole scene of material thingSs 
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that y6iir minds majr be elevated ftbove iSbt earth, 
that you may contemplate the glories of that heav- 
enly country which the Christian rftvdatkm has 
brought within our prospect, and thereby be ani- 
mated tO/proper exertions for those progressive irn* 
provemeots in knowledge and, attainments in virtue^ 
which form the true dignity of mto, lay the solid 
basis for self-satisfaction, and compose the essential 
qualifications for admission into the society of 
heaven ? 

Is it expedient for you to form the domestick re- 
lation, that in the bosom of a family the best fediogs 
of the heart may be cultivated, that you may have 
objects on which your kindly a^^tions may be 
exercised, and who may partake with you in the 
rewards of your exertions, and wiA you rejoice 
VI the bounty of God ? And is it not expedient 
that you improve the opportunity afforded by the 
institutions of Christiunity, to cultivate the higher 
affections of the soul, love to God and love to 
Christ— which aid your endeavours in formings 
close relation widi higher orders of brings, m 
making nearer approaches to the divine character, 
and in thus preparing you for entrance into the city 
of the living God, the heaveqly Jerusalem ? There 
you will be 'admitted to an innumerable company 
of angels, 4a the general assembly and church of 
the first-bom, and to God, the Judge of all, and 
to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to Je- 
sus, the Mediator of the new covenant In this so- 
ciety you will behold brighter dispteys of divine 
perfections, be admitted to more intimate cotno^^ 
rnoQ with your God, and ptfticipate in joy^ ^^^ 
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lectual, social and morali pure, perfect and per« 
petoal. 

Offices of publkk worship are important^ as well 
as the devotions of the closet, and the religious 
meditations of the retired hours of the Sabbath.-^ 
"Was your object in attending the sanctuary to be 
entertained by the composition, or charmed witb 
*die eloquence of the preacher^ I should advise yoii 
wholly to absent yourselves from this place on the 
4ay devoted to the publick offices of religion ; or^ 
if you should think your station in society impels 
you to occasional attendance^ I should justify your 
taking a position the most favourable to quiet re<* 
pose. But the highest purposes await you in the 
house of God. ' You there assemble to render tq^ 
ligious homage to your Maker, to be reminded of 
your privikges and obligations 'Js the disciples oi 
Christ, and to be exhorted to the performance of 
your duty as candidates for immortality. Are pi« 
ous affections so firmly established m your hearts, 
as not to need the influence of publick worship to 
strengthen them ? Are you io no danger from the 
temptations of the world, with which you are sur« 
rounded ? Are you secured against supineness and 
indiflference in the concerns of religion ? And is 
there no need that your pure minds should be awa^ 
kened to the remembrance of your duty f Do the 
Christian virtues spring up spontaneously in your 
hearts f And have they no need of culture to bring 
them to maturity ? Unless you can give satisfac- 
tory answers to these questions, you must acknowU 
edge "^e worth of the publick exereises of the 
Christian Sabbath^ which are fitted to strengthen^ 
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your religious principles, exalt your pi^f confirm 
your virtuous habitSi clothe you in armour to meet 
the conflicts of the Christian Warfare, and enable 
you to join in the triumphant song for the victory 
which the Captain of your salvation has obtained 
over death* 

You will also reflect that vou have influence in 
society, and many will follow your example* If 
you neglect the offices appropriate to the Sabbath^ 
others will be induced to neglect them* And whaK 
would be the state of society, if our publtck altars 
were prostrated, and all Christian inslitotions set 
aside ? In all probability, with the form the power 
of godliness would be banished* Perhaps you are 
heads of families, and children are rising up around 
you* If parents slight the observances of the Sab* 
bath, children will probably imbibe theor spkkf 
think as lightly of the offices of our religion, be as 
negligent in attending publick worship, and, when 
in the house of God, sleep as soundly as their, 
fathers* 

The general observations already made will ap- 
ply to all those who are occupied in mecfaanick 
business, and to those who are engaged in agricul* 
tural pursuits* And to you, my friends, additional 
and appropriate remarks may be addressed.— 
Worldly employment is incumbent on you through 
the week. On the six days, therefore, your advan-* 
tages for the acquisition of knowledge must be 
comparatively small, and your opportunities few 

f 

for close and continiu^d meditations up6n religious 
subjects. How important, then, Is the Sabbath to 
you ! On this day of rest you may enter into an 



examination bf yourselves, and learn the inoral con« 
dition of your souls. You may inquire into your 
actions during the past week, and, your hearts not 
condemning you, you may have confidence towards 
God. If you are humbled by the review of many 
deficiencies and defects, you may be induced to 
form effectual resolutions of more vigorous applica* 
tion to your duty in future, and to set the necessa- 
iry guard agaidst the temptations by which you are 
the most powerfully assailed. Never, then, I en- 
treat you, never let this day pass in sloth and idle- 
ness ; spend it not in a manner worse than idleness^ 
in corrupting visits, and licentious practices. Are 
you sufficiently apprized of the advantages attend«^ 
ing the publick institutions of our religion ? Es* 
teem it not a light thing, that you are permitted to 
assemble with the people of God, to offer the pub<^ 
lick sacrifice of praise and thanks to the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift, for life and health, for 
success in the labour of your hands, and for the ca» 
pacity of enjoying the goods you possess ; to con- 
less your unworthiness in the divine presence, and 
to implore the pardon of your sins throughr the Me- 
diator ; to supplicate from that gracious Being, in 
whose hand your life is, and whose are all your 
w^ys, a blessing on the house and on the ficld» and 
assistance in the performance of those services on 
which eternal life is suspended.' Do you deem it 
n6 privilege, that you are permitted to attend week- 
ly lectures from the pulpit upon the character and 
government of God, upon the immortaliQr of the 
soul, and the rewards and punishmentiB of the invis- 

4^ 
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ible world ; to hear the doctrines of the gospel ex« 
plained, its duties inculcated, and its motives, in all 
their variety and persuasive influence, addressed to 
the human mind ? If you neglect these means of 
spiritual improvement, can you entertain the expec« 
tation of becoming wise to the salvation of your 
souls ? Attend, then, habitually the publick wor* 
ship enjoined on the Sabbath. This attendance 
will soon become your delight ; and, in answer to 
your petitions for attainments in the divine life, you 
may confidently hope for the benediction of God. 

Or, if indifferent for yourselves, be persuaded to 
remeiAber the Sabbath day for the benefit of your 
children. Some, indeed, appear to slight religious 
obligations, as it respects themselves ; and, to gain 
the riches and pleasures of the world, seem dispos- 
ed to lose their own souls. But do parents exist, 
'who are indifferent whether their ohildren be virtu- 
ous or vicious ? No : whatever be the practice of a 
father, he will recommend the path of virtue to his 
child. Reflect, then, I beseech you, upon the ma- 
ny advantages to be derived from the appropriate 
exercises of the Sabbath, in the Christian education 
of your children. On this day you may call your 
offspring and dependents around you, and give them 
that counsel which is suited to their age ; open the 
volume of inspiration for their instruction, and lead 
tliem to the knowledge of all essential religious 
truths. Catechisms put into your hands will aflbrd 
- you some assistance in the endeavour to establish 
in their tender minds the great doctrines of the gos- 
pel, and the important duties of the Christian char- 
acter^ and to give them some worthy apprehensions 
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of God» ivho made them, and of the Saviour, who 
died to open for their entrance the gate of immortal* 
kj. On this day you may bring your children to the 
publick altar^ dedicate them to the Lord, and favour 
them with the appropriate instructipn of his house. 

You are duly solicitous to form your children for 
the business of society, and to teach them the arts 
cff acquiring the goods of the world. Is the body 
of more worth than the soul ? Is time of more esti- 
mation than eternity ? Is earth to be preferred to 
heaven ? If not, statedly bring your children from, 
the instruction of the &mily to that of the pu^it, in 
the animating hope, that the reiterated impressions 
there made will, by a divine blessing, produce the 
desired effect ; that they will be grounded and set- 
tled in religious principles, trained up in the way in 
which they should walk, ever be the objects of 
your joy and delight, become estimable through 
hum^ relations, and qualified for the services and 
happiness of eternity. 

If you neglect to improve the advantages which 
the institutions of our religion furnish in this high 
concern, and in consequence your children should 
wander into the devious paths of sin, with what feel- 
ings will you witness their progress towards dis« 
grace and misery ? Follow the soti, whose Chris- 
tian education you have neglected, through the 
course of profligacy, and mark the ruin of his con- 
stitution, his forfeiture of reputation, and the sacri* 
fice of every earthly blessing. Behold him on the 
bed of sickness and death, and dwell on his con* 
dition in a future world as a hardened sinner. Then 
reflect that his present misery and final perdition arc 
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occasioned by your criminal n^^ct ; and that hU 
aoui will be required at your hands. Place your- 
adves in a situation like this : conceive, if you can, 
the anguish attending it ; anguish, which I aoi una* 
ble to describe, and wbich^ God grant, none of us* 
may experience. 

To female heads of families our subject is pecu- 
liarly important. In the early education of children 
their influence is superior ; and in religion, as it 
respects all domestick relations, they have a high 
interest* Whether the partners of their lives fed 
the force of paicntal obligation, and faithfully dis- 
cbarge its duties, or desert their sacred trust for the 
unsubstantial pleasures of dissipation, and the per- 
nicbus practices of gaming, mothers are necessari- 
ly confined' to the cares of the household. On them 
their kifiint offspring are absolutdy dependent, and 
by them those early impressions are made which 
pfien give an eflkctual bias to the mind, direct the 
moral counse of the life, and form the character of 
the future man. The exercises of the Sabbath are 
not less beneficial as they furnish the best assistance 
in the performance of maternal duty, than a;) they 
p&r support and consolation under all the trials and 
dissq^intments of this relation. 

The attention ci the poor to our subject need not 
be solicited. To them the Sabbath i^ the gr^test 
blessing. Amidst all their toils, it secuneis them 
<Hie day of rest in seven, without any diminution of 
their income. For swh are the r^ulMion^ of so* 
cie^, that they receive as laige a tiecompen^q for 
die services of six days^ as they would for the seven, 
had not die Sabbath bepn enioined« The time dii- 



ring which their labour is suspended, they may de- 
vote to those reflections and exercises, which wilt 
ammate them to sustain with patience their situation 
in society, contentedly submit to the dispensations 
df Providence, and inspire them widi hope and joy 
in the contemplation of futuriQr« In the publick 
worship of tlie Sabbath, the humble sons of pover- 
ty meet the powerful and the affluent on the floor of 
equality* In the house of God, the rich and the 
poor appear as children of the same Parent, disci* 
pies of the same Master, and joint bandidates for a 
glorious immortality. By the attainments of the 
Christian life, they become qualified for the heaven* 
ly kingdom, where all distinctions will be lost, ext 
cept those of a moral nature. If they wisely im^ 
prove the privileges which the gospel bestows, and 
amidst worldly poverty become rich towards God, 
at the close of their probationary scene durable treas* 
ures will be conferred upon them, even an inherit* 
ance incorruptible, undefiled, and which wiU not 
fade away. 

To persons of every age and condition, in oon* 
ckisioni I remark, that the publick institutions of our 
religion are established by the authority of God; 
our serious and habitual attendance upon them is 
the method which he has appointed to acquire the 
qualifications of the Christian character ; and in their 
observance we may expect the promised support 
and acceptance of Heaven. Slighting the proposals 
of love and mercy, will you adopt your own devi* 
ces in place of the instituti(His pf God ? Try your 
independent scheme in the concerns of the natund 
wprid. Refuse to cultivate your fields in seed-time { 
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and command them to yidd their fruits in the ap- 
pointed weeks of harvest. No : here you realize 
your dependence upon Diviik Providence, and you 
diligendy adopt the prescribed means, relying on 
the divine blessing to accomplish the end^. Equally 
dependent in the moral worid, with similar dili- 
gence observe the methods isstablished by God for 
your obtaining the fruits of piety, and righteousness, 
and charity ; humbly looking to Him to blqss your 
endeavours even to the salvation of your souls. 

By all these considerations, be persuaded to ^^ re- 
member the Sabbath day, to keep it holy." 
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THE INSTITUTIONS OP THE OOSFKL. 



JOHN T. 40- 

, Te vntl not come to me that ye might have life. 

THIS solemn declaration was originally made by 
our Saviour to his countrymen. They were blind* 
ed by their prejudices, and hardened by their sins ; 
and against themselves, they rejected the counsel of 
Gody delivered by his son Jesus Christ* But to 
many, in each. subsequent age, might the warning 
voice of our text have been addressed. Will it be 
heard by any present without effect ? 

From the passage before us, I shall 

1. Explain the import of the word Life, which 
our Saviour promises to all who will come to him. 

2. Define the meaning of the phrase, Come to 
Christ* 

3. State the means with which we are favoured 
to facilitate a compliance with the condition of the 
prdmised blessing. 
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1. To explain die import of the word LUe» wUch 
our Saviour promises to all who will come to him« 
The gift of God by Jesus Christ is eternal life. 
Death was introduced into our world as the wages 
of sin« Suppose the darkness and gloom oi the 
nig^t ol death were never to be removed by the 
ligbt of returning day^ who without horrour could 
contemplate its af^>roach ? Its certainty might de* 
press die purest joys of thq human heart ; check the 
noblest jNirsuits of man» and fill the whole condition 
of his being with deappndeace« 

From thb state of darkness and despair, we are 
delivored by the mediation and ministry of Christ 
He has abolished death and broi^tlife and immor- 
tality to light. He .has ccmquered the king of ter* 
rounsy and redeemed the captives of the tomb from 
the empire of death. The resurrection of Jesus is 
a pledge for the fulfilment of the divine prmnise to 
raise his disciples from the sleep of the grave to die 
honours of immortality. The life therefore which 
is promised to those^ who in sincerity come to 
Christi b not merely existence beyond the grave, 
nor only the removal of doubt respeoting the reality 
of a future ^ate. The certainty cf future existence 
would not alone satbfy the inquisitive mind. Dis- 
tressing perplexity would yet remain, and questions 
Avidithe utmost anxiety still be asked— What will 
be my Condition in a ftjture worlji, for which I am 
certainly destined ? If I am a candidate for future 
happiness, on what terms may I obtain it ? Will 
God permit th|C subjects of his moral govenunent 
with impunity to violate his laws ? If frail beings, 
eonisdous that they often offiuid^ and daily fall short 
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of their chitj, may attain to a Messed imnldrtalitsr^ 
what assistance may they expect in acquirii^ jLbe 
necessary qnalifications for the enjoyments of a 
higher state of being? On what foundatiim may 
they baild the su8tainin|[; hope that they ha?e a title 
to the impenshafole treasures of a fotute worid ? 

In these qu^tions adl have a dfsep inlerest ; yet 
what difficulty attends their scdution by human vat* 
son ? Into hoM^ many erronrs and perfdexkies hare 
they actually faHen, who attempted by the Kgb4 of 
nature to answer them ? The Christian revdatio6 
gives satisfactory information on aU these quiesdons^ 
It not only dispels doubt respecting our fiiluze ex- 
istence, but enables us to dweD on the prospect of 
immortality with serenity and delight By its «w 
straction and assistance we voapy witb'safety and as« 
surance pursue our course in the path to immortal*- 
ity« We then perceive that Christ came tfiaC we 
might have life and have it more abundandy« By 
him our prospects are i nft ni tc iy enlarged. He has 
opened the eternal world, in all its sufaliaiQr, to 6ur 
contemplation; and given us directions diat w3l 
make us wise to salvation. In Us own life, he has 
embodied his religion, that we may daily behold its 
living excellence : m the path opoied before ns,. he 
has left traces of his own course^ that we may fi^w 
his footsteps to the goal of Christian perfection ; bgr 
making his own life a sacrifice, he has redeemed us 
ttom the power of death : by rising in triumph from 
the grave, he has enstamped with the seal of Ak 
mighty God, the title of his disciples to eternal life; 
and they may yield to the summons of death, iathe 
sure and certain hope of a blessed immortality. 

47 
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S. To define Ae meaning of the phrase, Come 
to Christ 

Christ 16 the way, the truth, and the life. God, 
die original souroe of everjr blessing, has commis- 
sioned his Son to be the aathor of salvation to all 
tfiem who obey him. In the execqtion of this di- 
Tine appointment, Jesus established his reign on 
earthy and introduced a new system of moral admin^ 
istration among men. He revealed all truth per* 
tamng to eternal' life, enacted laws as a role of con* 
duct to his subjects, and prescribed measures by 
wUoh they anght acquire the qualifications of his 
true disciples, and become prepared for those future 
rewards wtuch . are the objects of their faith^ hope, 
and pursuit. These observations will enable us to 
understand thatekuse of our text under conndera* 
lioa« 

To come to Christ, is humbly to receive him as 
the Messiah; voluntarily acknowledge our allegi« 
ance to his government ; publickly profess ourselves 
to be his dlscij^esv and seriously observe the insti- 
totions of Ins appmntment. God has ^ven us to 
Christ in the covenant of grace and mercy : Crod 
draws us to the Saviour by the instruction, the as- 
assistance, and the promises of the gospel. To se- 
cure the promised rewards, under the influence of 
our religion, we must acquire the qualifications of/ 
the Christian character, diat we may at last be found 
worthy of admittance into those mansions, which he 
is now preparmg in his Father's house for those who 
fisHow him in the path of obedience to the divine 
w9!» 
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Any other coining to Christ tbtn faith in his tnis- 
sion, and a compliance with his requisitions ; any rev 
liance on his merits short of a heart aad life formed 
by his precepts, as the requisite preparation for the 
happiness secured by his mediation and ministry to 
his feithful disciples, has no warrant in scripture. 
The Christian temper, and, when opportunity is gtv* 
en, habits of piety and virtue, are essential asia prep^ 
aratioh for the happiness of heaven. These necea- 
aary qualifications all will acquire, who with sinceri* 
ty adopt the prescribed means. 

3. To state the means with which we are fiivoured^ 
to facilitate a compliance with Ae condition of the 
promised blessing* 

By the constitution of Christianity, as Christ and 
his apostles established it, provision is made to per* 
petuate its existence, and to give efficacy to its prin* 
ciples. The means with which we are favoured 
embrace the sacred scriptures, tlie ministratioos of 
the sabbath, and all the ordinances of the gospel. 
Bift your attention at this time will be directed par* 
ticularly to the publick profession of religion, the 
rite of baptism, and the sacrament of the supper. 

In positive institutions, men are apt to run into 
opposite extremes ; either to neglect them, on tho 
^ea that they are without efficacy, or to depend on 
them as the substance of religion. Positive institu* 
tions are designed to give asustance to men in ac« 
quiring the affixations of the children of God, and 
confirming themselves in Christian habits. But on 
these, none should rest as the end of the command* 
ment. When dependence is placed on these hu 
stitutions as the ultimate design of religion, they 



are^peryertedt and the observaace of them b neitlier 
acceptable to God, ppr profitable to man. Belief, 
profpisfl^ofii and all ceremonial obsenranccSy without 
a cprrespondiog life and conversation, are unavailing^ 
Beligion, tp be effectual, inust dwell in the heart, 
and produce t))e frqit of Qbediepce. Still positive 
inatitutiona are important, and serious attendance 
on them promotes the design, pf the gospel. The 
observance of thes^ institutions is a sacred duty, be* 
cause these were enjoined by the authority of 
Christ, and they are adai^ed to the moral improve- 
IMnt of beiqgs in the conditioa of men. 

In primitive times, when the governments of die 
world were opposed to the Christian system, the 
publick profession of Christ was required, though 
|t was made at the hazard of life. We may deter* 
mine whether we will comply with the conditions 
jOf salvation, and (hereby qualify ourselves for the 
stewards of imn^ortality ; but it is not at our option, 
whether we shall be brought under allegiance to the 
government of the Saviour. All, who are favout|d 
with the Christian revelation' are under indispensa- 
ble obligations to improve its 'advantages. The 
manner in which men naw profess themselves 
Christians is not important. If th^y manifest their 
belief pf the truth of Christianity by supportiag its 
^tabliahments, acknowledging ti^ieir obligations to 
obey its laws, by an habitual at^ndance on its pub* 
Uck institutions, and support this profes^pn by a 
Christian life, th^r comply with the requisition of 
the gospel* 

Baptism is a right by which persons «re initiated 
into the Cfar^ian church. It ia a sign of the gm* 
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ciotts promise of God to accept the disciple, and of 
the obligation of Christians to devote themselves to 
God by piety of heart, and purity of life through Je- 
sus the mediator. Adults by baptism acquire a ti- 
tle to all Christian privileges, enter into a solemn 
covenant to have their conversation as becometh the 
go^l, and receive an assurance of eternal life as . 
the reward of evangelical obedience. 

Parents, when they present their children for bap- 
tism, promise in the presence of God faithfully to 
execute the parental trust. They thereby give a 
sacred pledge to the Christian society of which they 
are members, that they vnll use their best endeav- 
ours, by precept and example, to educate their chil- 
dren in the principles, and train them up in the vir- 
tues of the gospel* 

The rite of the supper in.its original appoiiitment 
was plain and simple. Our Saviour directed his 
disciples to eat bread and drink wine in remem- 
brance of him; tilling them, that the bread was in« 
tended as aa emblem of bis body, and the wine of, 
his blood, which were to be made a sacrifice for their 
benefit. That this institution is designed for the 
observance of Christiau disc^)les in every age, is 
manifest from the example of primitive professors^ 
and from express declarations of Sl PauL St. 
Luke informs us» in the book of Acts, that the 
Christian converts ^^condnued steadfastly in the 
apoatks' doctrine and fellowship, apd in breaking of 
bread and in prayers." St. Paul, after stating the 
origin and design of the rite of the supper, observes, 
" As often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, 
ye do show ibrtb the Lord's de^ till be come." 
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Here we surely find authoriQr for the celebration of 
the supper till the second advent of our Divine LorcL 
The Lord's supper is usually denominated a sa- 
crament* This is not a scriptural phrase : it was 
probably borrowed from the Romans. The oath of 
fidelity to his general, administered to a Roman sol- 
dier, was called a sacrament. Pliny, the govemour 
of a Roman province, in the first Christian century, 
giving information to the Emperor respecting Christ- 
ians, says, *^ they are accustomed to meet together 
before it is Hght, and to bind ' themselves by a sa- 
crament" To consider \he communion service as 
a renewal of our allegiance to Jesus Christ, and as a 
renewed promise to obey his laws, is consistent with 
the design of its appointment ; though it does not 
clearly imply that endearing relation which we bear 
to the Saviour, nor those grateful recollections of 
his benevolent agency, which should dwell in oor 
minds while at the table of our Lord. Some Christ- 
ians of the present day, I fear, consider the term sa- 
crament merely as the name of a religious rite ; and 
that a greater number attach to the word a mysteri- 
ous sanctity. Clear views of thb solemn but joy- 
ous service are important to all. Whoever will, 
with an unprejudiced mind, attend to the represen- 
tation of the supper made by the evangelists, and 
particularly examine the form in which our Saviour 
instituted, and the manner in which he and his db- 
ciplea observed it, may understand this sacrament 
in its origin, nature, and tendency* 

In the first ages of Christianity a marked distinc- 
tion was not made between the sacrament of the 
supper, and other Christian rites* This ordinance 
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was considered as a part of the establbfaed exer- 
cises c^ the^ sabbath, and administeAd every Lord's 
day to all who attended on publick worship. 

Among learned heathen nations there were schools 
or colleges in which moral science was taught and 
various religious ceremonies were practised. In 
these, profound aecreey was afiected, much formal- 
ity observed in the admission of members, and eve- 
ry degree of information denied to those not initia* 
ted. When the initiated pagan philosophers were 
converted to Christianity, they unhappily carried 
into our religion too many of the views formed by 
their previous education. The notion of mystery 
was now associated with the rite of the supper, and 
Christian divines taught people that the consecrat- 
ed elements had in themselves virtue to sanctify the 
communicant. From this, they proceeded by grad- 
uaf steps to the monstrous doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, which, in all its extravagance, the papal 
church established as an essential truth of revelation. 
From this gross corruption of a simple rite, many 
weak and debasing superstitions resulted. The eu- 
charist was encircled with mystery and holiness^ 
which filled the minds of men with awe and aston- 
ishment* Believing that the consecrated elements 
were the real body and blood of Christ, many mem- 
bers of the Christian community were by tender- 
ness of conscience deterred from approaching the 
Lord's table, and the most serious approached it 
with fe^r and trembling. 

In process of time, these holy elements were 
represented as possessing not only virtue to sanctify 
the soul, but also pawer to heal the diseases of the 
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body, and to preserve life amidst perils and da nger s 
the most imminent That the sacramental bread 
might be in readiness for any emergency^ k was 
prepared in the form of wafers : these, Romish priests 
consecrated in abundance, and made them an arti* 
cle of traffick. 

Protestants have discard^ these gross corrup- 
tions of the papal church ; but a relict of their su- 
perstition has been transmitted to Us. Many in our 
day entertain an opinion thut the sacrament of the 
supper is in its nature more sacred than any other 
office of religion, and in consequence suppose that 
an individual must have satisfactory proof that fae is 
qualified to^ join the society of saints ifA heaven be- 
fore he is fitted to approach the commfunion table. 
From this cause, muhitudes are restd^ined from a 
participation in this ordinance, who filly acknowl- 
edge the truth of Christianity, and haA>ftcially joiti in 
the common offices of publick worship ; atid mamy 
are found in this number, whom we are bound in 
charity to view as Christians in temper aiid conduct. 
We meet at the Lord's table only a small proportion 
of the serious part of a congregation. Yet the com- 
mand is express — " This do in remembrance of me." 
The above positions I deem to be incorrect. This 
sacrament is not more holy than are some other of- 
fices of our religion. There can be no higher act 
of religion than direct communion with God in 
prayer. The sincerity that renders publick or pri- 
vate prayer acceptable to Deity, will be accepted in 
the observance of all other Christian ordinances. 
Perfect saints will hold communion in heaven. The 
institutions of the gosptl are appointed as means of 
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pTOgfessive improvements in Christian lifew Tht 
qualifications requisite for the consistent observ* 
ance of the rite of the supper may be limited to two 
articles, viz. to belief in the truth of the Christian 
religion, and a sincere desire to live in conformi^ 
to the directions of Jesus, our Saviour. AU who 
thus believe and resolve^ have a right to this ordi- 
nance. In its observance they will find comfort and 
joy ; their good resolutions will hereby be strength- 
ened, their pious endeavours invigorated, and their 
Christian hopes enlivened. 

While engaged in the busy scenes of the worlds 
and surrounded with objects of sense, we all need 
the ceremonial services of our religion to direct our 
attention to our immortal interests, and animate us 
to habitual endeavours to acquire the qualifications 
of the Christian character. Heads of families, par- 
ents in special, will seriously reflect on their duty to 
confess Christ before men, and to observe the ordi- 
nances of his appointment. It must be the desire 
of parents, that Christian principles should be early- 
implanted in the minds of children, and that they ' 
practise the Christian virtues. To produce this 
effect, your example must enforce your instruction. 
The mature judgment of manhood enables you to 
form an opinion of the character of men, principally 
from the fruits produced in practical life. But tho 
minds of ctuldren are not capable of this view.-— 
The visibility of religion in their parents, is to them, 
in a great degree, confined to forms. If they per* 
ceive that their parents are indifierent to the pob- 
lick institutions of the gospel, and neglect an ajt- 

4« 
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tetidaiiCe on those pablick services which are deem« 
ed the highest offices of religion, they will not easily 
1)e persuaded that religious principles are establish- 
ed in the hearts oif their parents, or that these bare 
a controlling inBdence over their practices. Yout 
spirit of indifierence your children will naturally 
imbibe ; but they will not readily distinguish be- 
tween principle and form, and there is danger that 
with the form they may discard the power of religr 
ion. You cannot question whether the positive 
institutions of the gospel be important to your chil- 
dren as means of Christian knowledge and of prog- 
ress in moral life. You might as well expect that 
they would become learned in a science without 
studying its elementary principles, or skilful in an 
art without manual practice in the use of its essen- 
tial instruments, as that they will acquire the knowK 
edge of Christian truth and attain to habits of Christ- 
ian virtue without the forms and exercises which 
aid young minds in these important acquis»tions. If 
then you seek eternal life for yourselves, if you de- 
$ire to educate your children in the fear of God, and 
to form them to the Chfristian character — tskt your 
appropriate station in the Christian community, pub- 
llckly confess yourselves the disciples of an ascend- 
ed Saviour, and in view of all around you support 
your title to the treasures of heaven by an uniform 
obedience to all the commands of Him who will 
finally bring you to judgment. 

With the greatest solicitude I invite youth of 
both sexes to give their undivided attention to our 
subject Will you not, my young brethren, come 
to Christ that you may hate life ? None of you are 
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ftilly satisfied with your present enjoyments* On 
tlie prospect of distinctions and acquisitions in riper 
years, you now rest your expectation of worldly en- 
joyment ; and the hope of future success supports 
you through the studies and labours which lead to 
the object of promised gratification. The anticipa- 
tion of future eminence, wealth or usefulness, light- 
ens your toils, and adds renewed energy to your 
exertions. But all the distinctions of human socie- 
ty, and all the riches of the world, are trifles beneath 
your notice, when compared with future and im- 
mortal life, which Christ has placed within y»ur ac- 
quisition. Why not, then, extend your views to 
that object which alone is worthy of the first atten- 
tion and the chief pursuit of immortal minds ? You 
are daily warned of the frailty of human life : adopt, 
then, the appointed means, that you may be prepar- 
ed for the higher honours and more substantial en- 
joyments of heaven. \V ill you say that these means 
are unnecessary for your Christian improvement? 
Consult your own passions, examine the tempta- 
tions of the world, and then judge. Are you de- 
terred by the sight of those who do not honourably 
support the profession they have made ? Put on 
Christianity, not in semblance, but in reality* Do 
you fear that you shall unworthily approach the ta- 
ble of our Lord ? Are you prepared for the society 
of just men made perfect in heaven?- Then cer- 
tainly you are worthy of communing; with saints on 
earth. If you are not qualified for admission into 
the heavenly church, adopt the measures, which 
your Saviour has provided to make you meet for 
the rest of saints in the kin^om of light, and lift 
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up holy hands to God for a blessing. Are yoa re- 
strained, from an apprehension that by a Christian 
profession you shall be limited in your worldly 
pleasures ? Christianity forbids no pleasurable en^ 
joyment which becomes your station in society- 
will secure you peace of mind, promote the grateful 
intercourse of social life, or give the most satisfac- 
tion in the use of the bounties of Providence. If 
you should, by the influence of religion, be with- 
drawn from disgraceful and ruinous indulgences, 
this furnishes the best reason why you ^ould make 
a religious profession, and resolutely ^valk by the 
rules of the gospeU Do you fear the raillery of the 
light apd corrupt of your ac(juaintance, and on this 
account deny obedience to the express commands 
of your Saviour ? Remember his solemn declara- 
tiou — ** Whosoever shall be ashamed of meand of 
my words, in this adulterous generation, of him will 
I be ashamed, when I sj^l come in the glory of 
my Father." 

Do the young of the more delicate sex need sofici* 
tation to an observance of the dying command of 
their Saviour ? Women have a common interest 
in the high concerns of salvation ; and tliere are pe- 
culiar considerations which lead them to religious 
observances. Christianity has given them a rmk 
in society which they do not hold under any other 
religious establishment. Women ye excluded 
from the field of worldly ambition, publick employ- 
ment, and publick resortl In their domestick 
situation they are, therefore, in a greater degree 
dependent on religion for support under tlie trou- 
liles and sorrows of Ufa; and their condition mo^ 
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jNOticuIaiiy invites them to partake of its consda- 
tions and joys. Their hearts are more easily open- 
ed to impressions of piety, and they are, from con- 
stitutional complexion more inclined to devotion ; 
and there are, I believe, more pious women than 
men* In all our societies we certainly find more 
female than male communicants. What character 
then must we give of those women, who appear to 
be destitute of pious afiections, and who live in the 
neglect of Christian observances ? I do not affirm 
diat an impious woman is more criminal in the sight 
of Heaven than an irreligious man ; but I do say that 
to us she appears to deviate farther from her appro- 
priate character, and therefore to us appears more 
xinamiable and more inexcusable. 

Early piety and Christian virtue, my young 
friends, are your greatest ornaments ; and these wijl 
prove your best security, and the source of your 
purest joys. Recall to remembrance the devout 
women who ministered to our Divine Lord, when 
on earth he published the glad tidings of peace and 
salvation. Reflect op the character of the pious 
Mary, who washed his feet with her tears, and wiped 
them with her hair ; and reflect that her name has 
in every subsequent age been associated with his, 
and that through all time her memory will be hon- 
oured in every land where the gospel shall be pub* 
lished. Like Mary choose the better part. There 
ftiH is room for you to honour the Saviour. Con- 
fess yourselves his disciples, and open your minds 
to the gracious influence of his religion : come to 
the feast of love and gratitude : adorn your lives 
with the virtues and graces of the ^pel. 
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05 THE DOOTRIKE OF ENDLESS PUNlSlOIErfT. 



. MATTHEW XXV. 46. 

Thtst thall go away into everlasting punishment; biU the 

righteous into life eternals 

TO complete the proposed plan of doctrinal dis« 
iiourses, I have only to direct yoar attention to the 
retributions of a future state. On the subject of 
pimishilient, I shaU review three distinct opinionsi 
?ia»— 

1. The punishment of the wicked in a future 
world will be endleas in duration. 

S« The puDVihavents of a futijre state being dis- 
eiplinary , wiU^ sooner or later, bring die sinner to re- 
pentmice, and ultimately the whole human race wiU 
be made the subjects of salvation* 

S« Future punishments will be of limited dura* 
tjont and wUl terminate in the annihilation of tb^ 
wicked. 
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The doctrine of interminable ponishmeiit wiM 
employ our reflections this morning. 

Various writers have given great latitude to their 
imaginations in describing the place and nature of 
the future punishment of the wicked. But specu* 
lations respecting local situation are useless. The 
whole questjkm is wrapt in impenetrable darkness. 
Of the nature of future punishments I have few ob- 
servations to make, because my conceptions on the 
subject are very limited. Tlie heathen poets are 
sufficiently explicit on this point, and they repre* 
sent them to consist in those privations and su&r« 
ings which in imaginatioo are the most distressing. 
The language of scripture, in the description of fa* 
tare punishment is generally figurative ; and Christ* 
San divines, in their attempt to explain it, greatly 
differ. Some approach as near the literal meaning 
as the case wiO admit, and suppose that the princif 
pal sufferings of the wicked in a future world will 
be imniediately inflicted by the hand of God. Oth*' 
ers entertain the opinion thast future poniahmeiit wiM 
chiefly consist in the privatioii of good, and in Ae 
regret and remorse which the wicked will feel ia 
their own minds. In this class Calvin, it I mistake 
, not, is to be numbered. Why shoukl we suppose 
that in a future worid God will inflict on the wicked 
sufferings in any manner resembling the punish^ 
ments which are often made the pcnahy of honuw 
laws. If the vvidked carry their viiciouB propensi* 
ties. and their evil habits mto^e next state of exist«> 
cnee, they vrill carry with them an appropriate and 
adequate punishment. The prophets of the old tes* 
^ment, denouncing to the Israelites the consequonc* 
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es of disobedience to the commands of their God, 
made use of the boldest figures, and from many of 
them, had not experience instructed us, we should 
have expected, that the threatenings would have 
been executed by the immediate hand of Deity ; but 
in event we find, that God in this, as in most instan* 
ces, accomplished the moral purposes of his gov- 
ernment by the qperatioaof suboidinate agents, and 
of secondary causes. The people of Israel were 
beset by their own doings* They ploughed .wick- 
edness, and reaped iniquity* They sowed the wind, 
and they req)ed the whirlwind* 

Admit that the wicked will exist in the next 
world widi die evil dispositions, under which tb^ 
net in this, and that a due sense of Che folly and 
criminality of their conduct in a state (^ probatkni 
will then rest on their minds, and we can perceive 
that their future situation must be most deplorable. 
Separated from God and from all good beings, and 
congregated among characters as depraved as them- 
selves, their self-accusation, dieir mutual u(4)raid- 
ings, their dissocial ieelingSt and malevolent inter- 
course must form suiEmngs that cannot easily be 
described* 

The premier de»gn of punbhment, Ethick wri- 
ters assert, is the reformation of the offender, and 
dus prevention of oflSsnces in others. In human 
governments, in that instance one of these pur- 
poses is principally intended, and in this the oth- 
er, la some cases, as capital executions, the pre- 
vention of crime b thie sole object* In view of our 
subject, we may say, that the des^nof punbhment 
is to enforce the moral system of the gospcL Jet 



sus Christ has legislated in his kingdbm. What are 
laws without a sanction ? By what obligaliaiis are 
those precepts enforced, where no penalty accrues 
ffom their violation ? What is the impcvt of tliet 
promnes and threalenings of the gdspef, if m ibeal« 
loti^ents of the futore world no distinctioa w31 btf 
neide between the righteotis and the tdcked t What 
is the purpose of a probationary ^aie, afid to wtet 
end is the immense apparatimtof means i» the dis^ 
pensations of Providence and grace» if, in die retri« 
butions of a future world, no distiUclion will be 
made between those, who, by an imprav^ajsnt <^ 
their talents, have formed tibemselvea to cbaraaMra 
of purity and virtue, and those, who, by their abuae^ 

, have hardened themselves in iittqnity ? If the widk- 
ed are to pass at once from this life into llie happi-^ 
ness of heaven, what meamng shall we put on the 
many passi^s in the New Testailkent wbidi describe 
the dedsions of the final judgment ? £very view 
vre can take of the dunraeter of Ciodi of his moral' 
government, and of the final issue of hb administni« 
tions, forbids die supposition, that God befaolda the 
righteous and the wicked with die same favour ; 
tad that he will, at the consummation of the present 
system of things, place them indiscriminately in the 
same concUtion of glory and hsqppineas. Coukl the 
doctrine of universal salvation, in the above sense, 
be with confidence embraced,. Chri^ian faith wonld 
no longer have efficacy as a principle of moi^'ac* 

~ tion — ^motives to a virtuous life^ in prospect of a fa-: 
ture retribution would 4ose all their force ; and to -all 
the mord purposea^ society, in principle there 

49 
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could be no difference between the Christian and 
the Atheist. 

One aigument in support of eternal punishment 
is drawn froni the nature of sin. Sin is said to be 
an infinite evil, because it is committed against an 
infinite being ; and therefore the endless duration of 
the torments of the damned is consistent with die 
moral perfections of the Deity. To this it is re- 
plied, that ^* the supposition that crime should be 
heightened by the quality of the object to this de- 
gree, is absurd ; since the evil and demerit of all sin 
must be equal, inasmuch as none can be more than 
infiilite, and, consequently, there can be no founda- 
tion for' degrees of punishment in the next life. 
Add, that for the same reason as the least sin against 
God i^ infinite in respect of its object, the least pun- 
i^ment inflicted by Grod may be said to be infinite 
because of its author, and thus all punishments 
ih>m, as well as sins against God, would be equal. 
Whereas, both scripture and reason prove that there 
are different degrees of guilt, proportioned to the 
different circumstances attending them. To this 
consideration the advocates of eternal punishment 
reply, that where the duration of the punishment is 
equals there may be such a difference in degree as 
may be correspondent to the degree of the crime ; 
and if this answer be not satisfactory, it will be dif* 
ficult to say how the different degrees of eternal re- 
wards can be vindicated as consistent with itself." 
Another argument in proof of the perpetuity of 
future punishments is drawn from the nature of 
evil habits. It is afiirmed, that if sinners live for- 
ever, they will forever sin, and therefore merit end- 
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less punishment But it is asked*— Who can aver, 
that if a man live ever so long, he would never be 
brought to repentance ? God, in his justice, pun- 
ishes only those sins which men have actually com- 
mitted. It is further declared, that the punishments 
of Grod are not vindictive ; they are not intended 
merely to inflict misery on the offender, but are pa- 
rental chastisements* 

Some urge the plea of endless . punishment from 
the consideration that God has placed life and death 
before men, and has left them at liberty to choose 
eternal happiness or endless misery ; and the re- 
ward promised to obedience is equal to the punish- 
jonent threatened to disobedience; and therefore 
God, inconsistency with his justice and goodness^ 
may inflict endless misery on those who reject the 
offers of salvation. To this argument the answer 
is, though it be not contrary to justice to confer a 
reward of obedience disproportionate to the merit 
of the service performed, this being a grant of fa- 
vour ; yet it is inconsistent with justice to inflict a 
punishment in degree above or beyond the merit of 
disobedience ; and it cannot be proved that man, 
weak and frail, naturally possesing passions , which 
are the occasion of sin, and surrounded with cir^ 
cumstances which often furnish temptations to evil^ 
by the vices of the present life justly exposes him- 
self to eternal torment in a world to come. Thq 
punishment is evidently disproportionate to the 
crime ; and it is impossible to reconcile this punish- 
ment with the character of God. To say that the 
eternal punishment of the human sinner may an^ 
swer important purposes on other parts of the moral 
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goverament of Deity, is no vbdicttion oi the doe^ 
trine. God is not thus limiled in the principles of 
his government. It is not necessary that he sboald 
inflict unjust punishment on one individual moral 
agent, that he may accomplish the design of his di- 
vine administrations on other portions of his do- 
minions. The pious and learned Archbishop Til- 
lotson defends the doctrine of eternal punishment 
on the authority of scripture. He correctly ob« 
serves, that the duration of the happiness of the 
righteotis is sometimes expressed by the same 
terms that are used to express the duration of the 
punishments of the wicked. The language of 
scripture will be noticed under a following bnmoh 
of our subject. For the present it is enough to re* 
mark, that there is a striking difference in the ex« 
, pressions, etecnal life, and eternal death. The one 
imports endless duration of being ; the other, a total 
extinction of existence. The great and good pre- 
late, pressed with the objection of the inconsistency 
of eternal torments with the acknowledged attri- 
butes of Deity, endeavours to solve th^ difficulty 
by the following observations :—** The measure of 
penalties, with respect to crimes, is not only nor 
always taken from the quality and degree of the of* 
fence, much less from the duration and continuance 
pf it ; biit from the reasons of government, which 
properly require such penalties as may secure tl^e 
observation of the law, and deter men from the 
breach pf it.'' Observing that this is the fact in 
)iuman governments, the Dr. proceeds—** In effect, 
what proportion crimes and penalties are to bear to 
f ach other^ is not so properly a consideration of ju^ 



tioe as of wndom and prudence in the Law^^giver, 
who may enforce his laws with what penalties he 
pleases, without any impeachment of his justice, 
which is out of the question." Here we may per* 
ceive how a great mind labours to support a false 
maxinu Is there no injustice in inflicting a pun^ 
ishment above the guilt of the crime, because the 
ofiender might have rdrained from the violation of 
the law, and thereby have escaped the penalty? 
Our candid author, apparently dissatisfied with his 
own reasoning, adds — *^ After all, it is to be consid* 
ered that he who threatens has the power of execu* 
tioQ in his own hands. There is this difference be* 
tween promises and threatenings — that he who 
promises passes over a right to another, and there* 
by stands obliged to him, injustice and faithfulness, 
to make good his words ; but it is otherwise in 
threatenings. He that threatens keeps the right of 
punishing still with himself, and is not obliged to 
execute what he has threatened any further than the 
reasons and ends of government require.'' Does 
this satisfy us ? I|i <he administration of human 
government, circumstances may arise which were 
not foreseen by the legislator, and which may ren* 
der it expedient to set aside the penalty of violated 
law in favour of the offender ; but no such reason 
can exist in the government of God. He saw the 
end from the beginning : he weighed all the cir- 
cumstances of human weakness and human temp* 
tation : he adapted his laws to the capacities of 
men, and affixed a righteous penal^ as the wages 
of transgression ; and no reason can be assigned why 
it should not be inflicted on the impenitent. The 
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language in the New Testament is as plain and ex- 
plicit that the punishment threatened shall be carri- 
ed into execution on the sinner, as that the promis- 
ed reward shall be conferred on the child of God ; 
and though we cannot say that it is inconsistent with 
the faithfulness of God to save the oflPender from the 
threatened suffering, yet is this so easily reconciled 
with his veracity? Would not any government 
render itself weak and contemptible which should 
solemnly affix a penalty to a law, with the setded 
determination never to carry it into execution? 
God certainly has not threatened sinners with pun- 
ishment that cannot be inflicted consistently widi 
the attributes which compose his character. Have 
we not, then, every reason to expect that the pen- 
alty of the divine law will be executed in the day 
when God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus 
Christ ? If, then, the eternal punishment of the sin* 
ner be inconsistent with die divine character, we 
may be assured that this punishment is not threat- 
ened by the revelation of God. 

Tlie doctrine of eternal [^mishment has often 
' been brought as an objection against the Christian 
system. It can with great difficulty, if at all, be rec- 
onciled with the justice and goodness of God ; and 
we ought to be fully satisfied that the scriptures 
contain this doctrine before we attempt its defence 
on the ground of revelation. If this doctrine be not 
contained in the bible, but is found only in the com- 
mentaries of men, we shall, by the attempt to sup- 
port it, injure the cause which we aim to defend, 
and may lay a stumbling-block or an occasion to 
fall in the way of numbers of our feUow-raem At 
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least, before any one can consistently bring the doc- 
trine of eternal torments as an objection to the 
Christian system, he must prove that the scriptures 
contain it. 

I am, my Christian brethren, so fully persuaded 
of your Catholicism, that I conceive no apology on 
my part is necessary for explicitness. I feel the re- 
lation between you and me too sacred to admit of 
disguise* A love of truth, a sense of duty, an ar- 
dent desire to present Christianity clearly to your 
minds in its true light, a system perfectly consistent 
with the perfections of God, and altogether adapt- 
ed to the nature of man, constrained me to lead 
your reflections to the subject before us. For my- 
self, I freely declare, that, from a diligent examina- 
tion of the New Testament, I am satisfied it does 
not contain the doctrine of punishment endless in 
its duration. I as fully believe that the sanction of 
the divine law will be inflicted. Every individual 
who becomes an incorrigible sinner under the dis- 
pensation of the gospel, may be assured that on him 
the punishment, denounced by Christ and his apos- 
tles against the transgressor, will be executed. 

The belief that future punishment will be of lim- 
ited duration, is not peculiar to modern times.—- 
Some of the most celebrated of the Christian fa- 
thers held this opinion. Many other early profes- 
sors embraced this doctrine. Some writers, indeed, 
boldly assert, that the opinion of endless punish- 
ment was not received among believers till philoso- 
phers introduced into their schools metaphysical dis- 
putations about time and space. 
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Many, who disbelieve the doctrine of eternal pun* 
ishmenty are afraid to avow their opimoo, lest it 
abould weaken the restraints of religion. This is 
not my fear. The certainty of merited punishment 
operates more powerfully on the human mind» than 
the threat of punishment, evidently disproportioned 
to crimes committed. The threatening will either 
be disbelieved, or a persuasion will be entertabed 
that it will never be executed. Our duty is diligent- 
ly to study the scriptures, and honestly to dechie 
the truths of revelation as we understand them.— 
Consequences we may leave to the overruling pror- 
idence of God. 
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2 THESSALONIANS L 7, 8, d. 

Wh^n the Lord Jesus shaB, he retfecdedfrom heaven, with hi$ 
mighty angeU, in flaming fire, taking vengeance an them 
that know not Chd, and that obey not the gi^tpd of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; . who shall be punished with everlast^ 
ing destruction from the presence of the Lord^ andfron 
the glory of his power ^ 

OUR general subject is the punishment allotted 
to the wicked in a future world. In the last dis- 
course I proposed to consider the opinions enter* 
tained on the doctrine of future punishment^ under 
the foUowing propositions^ viz,—* 

1. The punishment of the wicked in a future 
world will be endless in duration. 

2. The punishments of a future state, being 
isciplinary, will» sooner or later, bring sinners lo 
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repentance, and ultimately the whole human race 
will be made the subjects of salvation. 

S. Future punishments will be of limited dura- 
tion, and terminate in the annihilation of the wick- 
ed. 

The first proposition has been discussed. With* 
out repetition, I pass to the second, viz.— 

2. The punishments of the future state being 
disciplinary, will, sooner or later, bring sinners to 
repentance, and ultimately the wliole human race 
will be made the subjects of salvation* 

The scheme of universal restoration was adopted 
by Origen, one of the distinguished fathers of the 
Christian church, who lived in the third century.-— 
It has been embraced by numbers in every subse- 
quent age ; and many, who adopt it at the present 
dAy, give evidence by their lives that they possess 
the spirit c^ the gos]^. 

Hie Rev. Dr. Ci»oncy, -a celebrated divine of 
our own country, may be considered as an original 
^rriter on this subjedt. He has stated the scheme in 
the clearest manner, added greatly to the ailments 
of*its earlier advocates ; and though we may not be 
induced by a perusal of his works to adopt his opin- 
ion, we shall be constrained to pay a tribute of re- 
ject to his learning and .pie^, his assiduity and 
dandoun 

Dr. Chauncy endeavours to prepare the minds 
of his readers without prejudice to attend to his ar- 
guments, by observations Ake the following: — 
^* The scheme before us exhibits the Deity in so 
amiable and interesting light, and reflects so much 
glory on the mediatorial undertakbg of Jesus Christ, 
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diat every man, one would think, should beforehand 
be disposed to wish that it might be well supported 
from the scriptures. Can the thought be displ^as- 
ing to any son of Adam, that the whole human race 
shall finally have entrance ministered to them into 
tiie kingdom of heaven, to^partake there of joys, 
that flow forever at God's right hand f Where is 
the man so destitute of benevolence, so bereft of 
humanity, as not to bid God speed to an attempt 
intended to establish it as a revealed truth, that thi^ 
before the scene of providence is finally shut up, 
shall be the portion of men of every nation, of every 
character, colour, station or condition ? It is not to 
be supposed, that any should be so filled with envy, 
or soured by rancour, hatred or malice, as not to 
hope that so benevolent a plan may be found, upon 
the strictest inquiry, to be true," 

The advqcates for restoration profess to support it 
by reason and revelation. Natural arguments in its 
favour afe drawn from the perfections of God, es- 
pecially from his goodness, which is apparent in all 
his works and ways ; and from the evident design 
of affliction and chastisement in the present state. 
God, it is said, is perfect in himself : he is over 
all, blessed forever. Creation, therefore, must 
have origmated in benevolence. Man was de»gn* 
ed for happiness. The purpose of God will standi 
The end of human existence will be accomplished. 
All men will ultimately be happy. 

Abstract arguments drawn from the benevolenee 
of the Deity, when applied to the future happiness 
of all men^ are not conclusive. At least, I never 
could perceive tlieir force in this application. Ad* 
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mitted, they prove too much — ^prove that every 
created being will be exempted from paiii and mis- 
cry* The history of the world, and the experience 
, of every individual, contradict the fact. Evil, nat- 
ural and moral, has been introduced into our world. 
For their impiety and violence the antediluvians 
were destroyed : in its corruptions Sodom perished ; 
and every descendant of Adam experiences a por- 
tion of sorrow and misery. The question is not 
whether God may not form a rational, moral being, 
whose every action shall be virtuous, and whose 
every moment of existence shall be happy ? This 
is not doubted ; but man is not this being. Grant 
that man was designed for happiness by his Maker*---* 
the question still arises. What is the happiness for 
which he is designed ? It is happiness which will 
be conferred op him as the reward of the right use of 
his moral faculties. Man is made the subject of a 
moral government, laws are ^ven him as the rule 
of his actions, and are enforced by suitable evidence 
and by solemn sanctions ; and that obedience which 
flows from a teachable temper, from the love of 
truth, and from reverence to the authority of his 
God, prepares him for the happiness which is the 
end of his existence. Grant that man is a free, 
moral a^nt, and that the happiness for which he is 
designed is felicity, which results from the establi^* 
ment of a pious and virtuous disposition— and it 
necessarily follows that the goodness of God is not 
pledged to confer happiness on the individual who 
abuses his moral liberty, corrupts his distinguish* 
ing faculties, and, by his vicious habits, disqualifies 
lifinself for that very happiness which is prpm^ae^ 
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as the reward of obedience. We) may, I think, rest 
in the persuasion, that God, perfecdjr good and hap« 
py, would not give existence to intellectaa], moral 
beings, when diis existence must necessarily be 
miserable. But can it be inccHisbtent with the per- 
fect goodness of Deity to bring into existence ra« 
tional, moral, and free agents, to give them a field 
for the full display of their various faculties, to 
grant the necessary instruction,. to provide them all 
needed assistance, and then to suspend his favours 
and their happiness on the condition of their main- 
taining* their character as rational and moral beings, 
and by a wise and virtuous improvement of their tal- 
ents, qualifying themselves for happiness of a ration- 
al, moral, and social nature ; and withhold this re- 
ward from those who have neglected to prepare 
themselves for its enjoyment ? 

Periiaps it will be plead, that there seems to be 
but a shade of difference between the characters of 
those who stand in the lowest scale of acceptable 
virtue, and those who are rejected for the least 
degree of vice ; and to suppose that God, in the 
issue of his government, will make the difference of 
immortal happiness and eternal death, in the final ' 
allotments of these characters, is to impeach his 
admtnbtrations with partiality and injustice^ Can 
this impeachment be supported ? In all the govern- 
ments of this world, in all the publick institutions 
of human society, where certain privileges are prof- 
fered to all subjects and citizens on equitable condi- 
tions, and competent judges are appointed to decide 
on the qualifications of candidates— every applicant, 
who IS found quali$ed> is invested with the prpffeCf 
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ed privileges. And is there injustice or pardali^ in 
widiholding these privileges from all who have 
failed of complying with the equitable condition, 
though there be but little to distinguish the individ- 
ual who is the least defective in the requisite qual« 
ification from him who barely possesses it ? The 
prize was proffered to all, it is conferred on all who 
are fitted to receive it ; and no injury is dtxie to 
those, who have neglected to improve the means 
of acquisition. 

Suppose God places free, moral beings in a state 
of probation, promising to reward those, who, by a 
wise and virtuous life, fit themselves for the society 
of heaven, with immortal felicity, and denouncing 
extinction of being on all who should habitually 
abuse their powers— ^would there be partiality or 
injustice, or a want of benevolence, in carrying into 
execution the penalty against all who neglect to 
comply with the condition ? 

In proof of the final happiness of all mankind, it has 
been ui^ed " that all the evils that befal either body 
or mind in this state, have a tendency to improve 
one or both. Arguing from analogies taken from 
this state concerning that which is future, we ought 
to infer, that the evils of a future state will have the 
same tendency and final cause with those c^ the 
present life, vis. to meliorate and perfect our 
natures, and to prepare them for ultimate unlimited 
happiness." 

To all reasonings of this nature it may be replied, 
that the analogy, as far as it can be applied, bears 
against the supposition of the final restoration of all 
men. The severest publick punishments of this 
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world rarely correct a vitiated mincL ^< Vice and 
sin" are said to be, *^ in principlei dbposition and 
habits, no less pernicious and £aul to the soul of 
man, than malignant disorders are to his corporeal 
frame* It deranges his mental and moral powers : 
it vitiates their soundness, and deadens their activ- 
ity ; and in its progress and prevalence tends to the 
death and destruction of the intelligent and immor* 
tal spirit. We may partly infer from the present 
effects of human degeneracy, what may be its proba- 
ble consequences and issue in a 'future state. As 
no present instruction or correction is sufficient to* 
reclaim the licentious and profligate, and to recover 
them to penitence and virtue, it is possible, and ii^ 
deed not veiy unlikely, that the more severe disci- 
pline of a future state of retribution may prove in« 
effectual to restrain rooted dispositions of vice, and 
to reform obstinate and imperious habits of sin, so 
that those who indulge them shall proceed from 
one stage of moral depravity to another, till they 
become altogether irreclaimable. As some bodily 
diseases advance from one stage of inveteracy to 
another, till they are absolutely irremediable, and 
must ultimately terminate in dissolution ; so vice, 
considered as a growing and deadly disease of the 
mental constitution, may end in its fatal decange- 
ment and final destruction. In such cases it seems 
to be inconsistent neither with justice nor benevo- 
lence, nor any known measure of the divine admin- 
istration, tp expunge characters of this kind from 
the book of life, and to consign the wicked, thus 
incapable of reformation^ to utter annihilation*" 
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But on the authority of scripture our opinion of 
the future condition of the wicked must be found* 
ed« What proof, then, do Universalists draw from 
revelation in su pport of their doctrine ? They af- 
firm that the whole representation of the bible is, 
that the mediation of Jesus Christ was adopted as a 
remedy for the apostacy ; and the benefits of it arc 
as extensive as were the effects of the fall. All men 
became subject to sin, misery and death by Adam's 
sin ; and, by the efficacy of Christ's mediation, all 
men will ultimately be raised to life, to holiness, 
and to never*ending felicity. Numerous passages 
of the bible are selected as proofs of the truth of 
this statement. I can mention only a few of the 
more prominent, as examples. The 5th chapter to 
the Romans, from the 12th verse, is a principal pas- 
sage.—" Wherefore, as by one man sin entered in- 
to the world, and death by sin ; and so death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned. But not as 
the offence so also is the free gift ; for if through 
the offence of one many be dead, much more the 
grace of God, and the gift by grace, which is by 
one man, Jesus Christ, bath abounded unto many* 
And not as it was by one, that sinned, so b the 
gift ; for the judgment was by one to condemna- 
tion, but the free gift is of many offences unto jus* 
tification. For if by one man's offence death reign- 
ed by one, much morb they which receive abun- 
dance of grace and of the gift of righteousness shall 
reign in life by one, Jesus Christ. Therefore, as by 
the offence of one, judgment came on all men to 
condemnation ; even so by the righteousness of one, 
the free gift came upon all men unto justification of 
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For, as by one m^'s disobedience many were 
made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall ma- 
ny be made righteous. Moreover, fhe law entered 
that the pffence might abound; but where ain 
abounded, grace did much more abound. That as 
sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace 
reig^ through righteousness unto eternal life by Je* 
sus Chrbt our Lord.'' 

The leading comments on these passages arei 

*^ that as on one hand Adam is considered as th^ 

source of damage to mankind universally— on th^ 

other that Cluist is a like source of advantage to the 

same mankind ; but with this difference, that the 

advantage on the side of Christ exceeds, overflows^ 

abounds beyond the damage on the side of Adain^ 

and this to mankind universallyi The Aposde 

makes the damage on the side of Adam to consist 

in two things, vis. the subjection of all men to a 

frail mcHtal life on earth, and a liableness consequent 

upon it to be drawn into that which is sinfuL The 

opposite superabounding advantage through Christ 

he accordingly places in two things, viz. a reign in 

life, and a being formed to a meetness for this mer« 

cy by being made righteous persons, and this not- 

withstanding the influence of all the sins that are 

consequent upon Adam's sin, whether in point of 

power or demerit ; and this abounding advantage 

through Christ in both its branches is extended to 

the same mankind, who have suffered the opposife 

damage through Adam.^' 

In this whole statement, I apprehend, Dn Chaun- 
oy has pushed the language of St. Paul beyond it& 
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true meaning. Its more obvious sense, it sdemn to 
me, gives no support to the scheme of universal 
restoration. We have no reason from scripture to 
suppose that if Adam had maintained his innocence^ 
all hb posterity would have been established in a 
condition of unchangeable happiness* What then 
did they lose by his fall ? A probationary life, on 
the same conditions of divine fevour and present 
happiness, which he ori^nally enjoyed. Christ has 
ransomed all men from the death which was an^ 
nounced as the penalty of the original law of man, 
and through the Mediator they are placed in a state 
of probation, csindidates for new rewards, and on 
new conditicms. Thus far the damage consequent 
on Adam's sins is remedied. And the advantage 
by Christ far exceeds the damage by Adam. The 
tenure by which Adam held his happiness was per« 
feet obedience to the divine law ; and for one ofibncc 
it was forfeited. The gospel, more mild and more 
gracious, allows the offender to renew himself by 
repentance : pardon is promised to every reformed 
sinner. Adam's reward for sinless obedience was 
happiness on earth-^-^the Chrbtian has the promise of 
eternal life in heaven to reward his sineerity of aims 
and endeavours. As sin abounded, grace does much 
more abound; as in Adam we aH die, so in Christ 
Jesus are we all made alive. But the promises of 
the gospel are conditional i and they alone who com- 
ply with die condition can have a rational hope of 
the reward. This, Universalits on the Chauncean 
plan will allow : they will further acknowledge, that 
many die impenitent, and that punishments will be 
inflicted on them in a future world. Before we can 



then consistently embrace their scheme, they must 
prove from scripture, not only that the mediatorial 
government of Christ will be continued in a fpture 
world, but also that under it, the wicked will be 
placed anew in a state of probation. They assert 
all this. They divide the mediatorial kingdom of 
Christ into two distinct parts—The first is limited 
to earth, and under his earthly leign many of the 
hdman race are made his willing subjects. The 
second will extend from the period of the general 
resurrection and judgment, to the end of the media- 
torial reign, in which Christ will subdue all things 
unto himself, and then resign his power info the 
hands of God. In support of this statement, they 
produce passagesof scripture of the following tenor---- 
Christ tasted death for every man : he was made a 
propitiation for the sins of the world. — He win sub- 
due all things utito himself, &c. The passage per- 
haps the most relied on is the following—-*^ He must 
reign till he has put all enemies under his feet ; the 
last enemy that shall be destroyed is death. — When 
all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the 
Son also hiniself be subject to ffim who put all * 
things under him, that God may be all and in all.'' 
The advocates for universal restoration say that St. 
John carries our minds forward to the accomplish- 
ment of the glorious design of divine mercy, and in 
phrophetic lan^age ^ives us the hallelujahs of the 
angels of heaven and of all the restored race of 
Adam. *^ Every creature, which is in heaven, and 
on the earth, and under the earth, and such as are 
in die sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying, 
Blessing and honour and glory and power, be unto^ 
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Him tkat sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lsunb^ 
forever and ever/* 

The comments on the quotations from the Sth^ 
to the Romans, will apply to all texts from th^ New 
Testament which speak of Christ, as the Prince of 
Life, as dying for all men, as bearing the sins of the 
worldj 8cc« These, I conceive, have reference to 
the agency of Christ in placing men in a state of 
salvation on the terms of the gpspel. That t^e au- 
thorities brought from the 1st of Corinthians and 
from tl^e Revelation are not conclusive in favour of 
universal restoration will appear, if we notice the 
^ pertinence of their application to a different scheme. 
Suppose the punishments of the wicked should ter- 
minate in the extinction of their existence, and how 
direct is the application of these texts to that sup- 
position ? Can there be a more complete conquest 
of enemies than the extinction of their existence ? 
Must not the empire of death be terminated^ when 
there is no victim on which his power can act ? 
When all who opposed themselves to the moral 
jgovemment of God, are removed from being, then 
livery heart and every tongue will be united in 
rendering praise, and honour, and glory to God» 
1 do not now say that this will be the end of the 
wicked, but the pertinence of the language of St« 
Paxil and St. John to this supposition must weaken 
the argument adduced from diose passages in sup- 
port of the doctrine pf universal salvation. 

The general language of the New Testament on 
the subject we are considering, to my apprehension^ 
is opposed to the scheme of the Universalits* The 
fe|>re8entatioi^ of th? bible s^ms to ^, that ^ 
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present life is the allotted scene of human probation ^ 
and that the judgment of the great day will deter- 
mine the moral characters of men, and fix unaltera- 
bly their condition in a future world. In the para* 
bles of our Lord, tiie statement is, that at the judg- 
ment, the tares and the chaff are to be separated, 
never more to be mixedl The wicked are to be 
rejected ; they are to perish^ Our text declares that 
they shall be punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord* The descriptions 
of the New Testament respecting future punish- 
ment are figurative ; but they are of a nature the 
most opposed to the supposition that the wicked 
will be recovered to virtue and happiness. Tho 
tares and the chaff are to be cast into fire that will 
not be quenched. The wicked will die the second 
death-— they will be consumed— they will perish. 
Will those figures, will this language accord with 
the doctrine of universal restoration ? Besides, there 
are particular texts which directly militate with the 
doctrine. Our Saviour himself expressly declares, 
that blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be 
forgiven, neither in this world, nor in the world to 
come. He denounces a wo on Judas, and declaim 
that it would have been good for him never to have 
been born, St. Paul informs us, ^* if we sin wilfully, 
after we have received the knowledge of the truth, 
there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin ; but a cer- 
tain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indig- 
nation, which shall devour the adversary.'' St John 
says there is a sin unto death, for which men are not 
to pray. With what pertinence, or what meaning, 
do the sacred writers affirm, that the wicked will 
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periflh, that they will be rejected, destroyed and 
lost; if they all are finally to be saved? Be the wiab 
ever so strong that the doctrine of universal salva^ 
tion may be true, for ooyself I cannot embrace it» 
because I cannot find scriptural autliori^ for its 
support. If God has intentions of mercy fac the 
in a future worid ; he has not, to my under* 
standing, revealed them in the gospel. 
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WN THE AM5JHILATI0V OF THE 1NCOKRI61BLY WICKEDI 



MATTHEW X. 28. 

fear not them ulho hU the body^ but are not able to kill the 
sord; hut rather fear'IKm who is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell. 

IN discoursing on the subject of future punish- 
ment, I have discussed the doctrine of endless mis* 
ery^ and of universal restoration. We are now to 
review that of absohite extinction, viz* 

S* Future punishments will be of limited dura- 
tion, and will terminate in the annihilation of the 
wicked. 

This branch of our subject has been canvassed 
with great ability by several English divines. I 
shall attempt little more than to compress their 
arguments and observations within limits suited U> 
a publick discourse. Judging of their remarks by 
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the test of scripture, my candid hearers, you will 
form your own opinbns on the authority of revela- 
tion. 

The declaration of the Old Testament is, " The 
soul that siqneth shall die." Jesus Christ, the me- 
diator of the new covenant, in our text cautions us^ 
<* Fear not them who kill the body, but are not able 
to kill the soul ; but rather fear Him who is able to 
destroy both soul aiTd body in hell." St. Paul, in 
the letter and spirit of both Old and New Testa- 
ment, informs us that, *^ the wages of sin is death ;" 
that *' if we live after the flesh, we shall die^" &c. 
Let us then in the first |>lace inquire into the mean- 
ing of the word death : and examine whether we are 
to understand the word, when connected with fu- 
ture punishments, in a literal or a figurative senst* 

Death, when applied to our present existence, 
signifies the privation of life. When this term is 
applied to the soul, or to a future mode of exist- 
ence, if understood in a strict or literal sense, it must 
mean tlie loss of that existence, that is, annihilatioD^ 
A being cannot in strictness be said to die, unless 
he be deprived of a life which he before possessed^ 
When therefore this word is used by ^e sacred 
writers to express the future punishment of wicked 
men, if understood literally, it cannot mean merely 
that they shall be excluded from the happiness of 
heaven-— this they never enjoyed ; nor can it mean^ 
that they shall be kept forever in existence, that 
they may forever feel the severity of (Uvine venge- 
ance# To form an opinion of the meaning of any 
writer, M(e ought not to depart from the strict an^ 
proper sense of words, unless obvious reasons rein 
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der it necessary. Whoever then considers the word 
death, when applied to sinners in a future world, to 
signify an eternal life of misery, must assign some 
substantial reason why a sense so opposite to its 
strict meaning should be adopted. 

Let us next inquire, whether a figurative sense of 
the term death, when applied to the future punish- 
ment of wicked men, is necessary to render the lan- 
guage of scripture on this subject consistent with 
its general principles. Do the scriptures any where 
teach us, in plain and simple language, that wicked 
men shall for an endless duration be kept alive Sii a 
state of misery ? If they do» we must understand 
death, when applied to this subject, in a limited and 
figurative sense. But what passage of the New 
Testament states expressly that the wicked shall be 
preserved in a state of endless misery ? If there be 
no such passage found, then surely we ought not to 
advance the doctrine on the authority of revelation, 
the sacred writers, say the advocates for the doctrine 
of annihilation, have made use of various terms on 
the subject under consideration* They describe 
the punishment of the wicked by cafiing it a death— » 
a destruction — a comiptioft — a fire that consumes 
and burns up the substances that are thrown into it-— 
a worm which never dies— and a fire that is not 
quenched. Add to these, an everlasting destruc- 
tion — an everlasting fire — an everlasting judgment— 
an everlasting punishment — a blackness of darkness 
forever ; and, if those passages in the 14th and 20th 
chapters in Revelation relate to the final judgment, 
a torment forever and ever. But when the strict 
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and proper import of these phrases, as they stand in 
the original, comes to be considered, not one of 
them will be found necessarily to imply a perpetual 
existence in life, though a life of misery ; and a great 
part of these, if understood in a strict and proper 
sense of words, imply the contrary ; for to die— to 
be destroyed— to rc^p corruption, or a dissolution 
of parts — to' burn up— to consume, when applied 
to die persons of men, are so far from implying a 
perpetual continuance of their lives, that on the con- 
trary, these terms, if literally understood, suppose 
^hat a period will be put to life : and should their 
lieath or destruction be so circumstanced, as not to 
admit of ^fty subsequent restoration, it may for that 
reason be styled an everlasting destruction ; and 
the means by which it is accomplished an ever- 
lasting or eternal fire, as Sodom and Gomorrah are 
said to have been set forth for an example, sufier- 
. ihg the vengeance of eternal fire ; that is, a fire, the 
effects of which would continue forever ; not that 
tliese cities are still burning, which long since have 
been reduced to ashes. And if this death or de- 
struction be administered by way of punishment, 
for the same reason that the death or ' destruction 
are said to be eternal, so may the punishment ; for 
by supposition it is a punishment which will never 
be reversed — a punishment, the efiects of which wiH 
not, like the first death, be taken off, but continue 
forever. All this may be true, and the phraseology 
of scripture sufficiently accounted for, without lay- 
ing us under any necessity of supposing the sub- 
jects of this punishment to be continued silive un- 
Consumed) in a state of misery, contrary to that 
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Mrhich the strict and proper import of the words dy- 
ing, destroying, consuming, and burning up, imply* 
To add force to the above comments, we are 
told that the terms in the original languages of the 
bible, which in our translation are rendered eternal, 
and everlasting, and forever and ever, do not, from 
any power of the words themselves, imply what we 
mean by a strict and proper eternity. The origi- 
nal words in Hebrew and Greek, in strlctness^ of 
speech, mean an age, and in the [Jural ages ; and, 
though sometimes used to signify an indefinite diu* 
ration, still it may be a duration vastly short of that 
which is strictly etemah Thus the rainbow is a 
token of God's covenant for eternal generations. 
The land of Canaan was given to the children of Is- 
rael for an eternal possession. The passover was 
appointed for an eternal ordinance. The original 
word is used in the same limited sense in the New 
Testament. We read in Luke's gospel of proph- 
ets that have been from everlasting. St. Paul, 
speaking of a future life, says, God promised it be- 
fore the world begaq, literally before the eternal 
times. It is then evident that the original word 
does not necessarily imply a strict and proper eter- 
iiity. The.same word is indeed sometimes used to 
express duration without end — to express the ex- 
istence of God. But in tliese instances the subject 
constrains us to understand more than the word in 
itself necessarily expresses. A word that express- ' 
es an indefinite duration may with. propriety be us- 
ed to express eternal existence, or a period of long 
duration; and the subject to which it is applied 
will generally, from ifs naturci enable us to qualify 
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Its %nse. When wc read of the eternal God, the 
everlasting hills, the everlasting mountains. See. we 
find no difficulty to qualify the meaning of the writ- 
er. It is not the force of the word, but the nature 
of the subject, which determines its sense. From 
the term itself, therefore, no conclusive argument 
can be derived in favour of future punishment of 
eternal duration. 

The same word is frequently used to express the 
duration of the future happiness of the righteous ; 
but then there are other terms used which necessa* 
rily convey the idea of endless duration, as immor* 
tal, incorruptible, indissoluble. Sec 

Had the scriptures compared the wicked in a fu- 
ture world to substances which will, without appar- 
ent diminution, bear the heat of an unquenchable 
fire, the allusion might have led us to suppose that 
misery of endless duration will be the portion of 
wicked men ; but when it is expressly affirmed that 
they shall die, that they shall reap corruption^-wheu 
they are compared to chaff and other substances 
which are the most easily consumed by fire— »when 
it is said that they shall be burnt up—when it is said 
of the righteous they shall never die— when the 
terms expressive of life, of immortallity, incorrupt- 
ibility. See. are applied only to the righteous, wlqr 
should we infer from scripture that sinners will be 
tormented for an endless duration ? No one will 
pretend that the soul of man is necessarily immor- 
tal. Every being of a derived existence is continu- 
ally dependent on his Maker for its continuance $ 
and should God withdraw his support, this being 
must drop into hb primeval nothing. 
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Some, perhaps, may be disposed tx> remind me 
fhat the scriptures expressly inform us, that sinners 
shall be punished, in a greater or less degree, ac- 
cording to the aggravation of their guilt* Is the 
supposition, that the wicked shall at last be abso* 
lutely destroyed, inconsistent with the statement re- 
specting the increase of punishment proportionate 
to the aggravation of guilt f Death executes its of- 
fice on the body in various ways. The pain and 
distress attending the dissolution of the present life 
in degree and duration greatly differ* The second 
death may be executed with those circumstances 
which will apportion the misery of the sinner to his 
guilt* Indeed, it would be presumption to say, 
that a principle may not be established in the divine 
administrations, by which inveterate habits of sin 
shall produce the dissolution of the soul, in the same 
manner that invetemte diseases prove fatal to the 
body ; and that their operations shall occasion suf- 
ferings in proportion to their inveteracy. Can the 
justice and goodness of God be so well defended on 
the supposition of eternity of punishment ? Infinite 
duration seems to swallow up all proportions of mis- 
ery* Or should different degrees of pain constitute 
a scale, can we in^gine that God, wise, and just, 
and good, will forever preserve the existence of 
man, that man may forever be miserable, as a pun- 
ishment of the sins of the present life, when God 
knows our frame, when be considers that we are 
but dust, and that we are surrounded with tempta^ 
tions, which daily press upon us ? Can we conceive 
of any solid reasons why sin and misery should for* 
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ever be pveserved under the government of alm^h- 
tj power, infinite wisdom, and perfect benevolence? 
I shall now proceed to a more particular consid* 
eration of those passages of the New Testament, 
which describe the future punishment of the incor- 
rigibly wicked. I shall first introduce a passage 
from the gospel of Mark. — '* Where their worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched." These 
expressions, without violence, majr be understood 
to indicate the final destruction of the wicked. 
This seems to .be their obvious and natural signifi- 
cation. What is the meaning of these terms when 
applied to the concerns of the present life ? If a 
building is on fire, and the fiie cannot be extin* 
guisfaed, what is the result ?«— The building is con- 
sumed. If a plant or a flower be infected by a 
worm, and the worm cannot be destroyed, it^must 
be expected that the plant will perish, and the flow- 
er decay. If a man labours under a dbease which 
originated from worms in the aeat of lifc, and he 
knows that the worms cannot be destroyedj he must 
expect that death will be the final cons^qiience. 
But with what propriety can a worm, which is the 
emblem of corruption, and fire, which is the instru^ 
ment of consumption, be made to represent an eter- 
nal duration of existence ? It is an abu^e of figures 
which we ought not without neces3ity to impute 
to the sacred writers. To throw chaff or wood into 
the fire is the way to destroy them* To cast a 
man into the fire is an effectual method to kill him. 
The less extinguishaUe is the fire, the mot^ certain 
is his death. A passage in the Revelation of St« 
John will strengthen the comments on the passage 
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before us. We there read, that '^ dedth and hell^ 
or the grave, shall be cast into the lake of fire."— 
We cannot suppose that the meaning of this pas- 
sage is, that death and the graife will forever be 
tormented ; but that they shall be abolished : these 
shall no longer be known in the mediatorial king- 
dom of Jesus Christ. 

The declaration of our Saviour in the 25th of 
Matthew, is adduced as an authority for the doc- 
trine of perpetuity of future punishment. " Depart, 
ye cursed, into* everlasting fire." In addition to 
the remarks on the word everlasting, I would di- 
rect your attention to the sense of similar expres- 
sions in other places in the New Testament. St. 
Jtfde tells us, as we have already noticed, that the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah are set forth as an 
example, suffering the vengeance of eternal fire; 
and St Peter observes, that God, turning the cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah into ashes, condemned 
them with an overthrow, making them an example 
to those who should after live ungodly. All that 
we can understand from these modes of expressioti 
is, that Sodom and Gomorrah were absolutely de-^ 
stroyed by fire from heaven^ and from the same 
mode of speech when applied to the future punish- 
ment of the wicked, w6 may consistently understand 
our Saviour to say, that the wicked shsXt be destroy- 
ed—that life shall never be restored to them. AVe 
read in scripture of eternal redemption : not that 
God will be forever redeeming men ; but the blesJ**^ 
cd effects of redemption will %e eternal. In the 
same sense we may linderstsCnd the puni&hriKent of' 
eternal fire, of eternal destruction, Sec : not that the 
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act of destruction, or the fire of consumpUcMi will 
be perpetual and eternal, but the effects will be*— 
The destruction which will never be reversed may 
with strict propriety be called an everlasting pun- 
ishment. 
* 

Passages are selected from the books of Revela- 
tion in support of the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment — ** If any one worship the beast or his image, 
the same drinketh of the wine of the wrath of God ; 
and the smoke of their torment ascendeth up for* 
ever and ever/* — In the original for ages of ages,— 
Again.-— *' And 'fire came down from heaven and 
devoured them, (the armies of Gog and Magog) 
and the devil, that deceived them^ was cast into the 
lake of fire and brimstone, where is the beast and 
the false prophets ; and they shall be tormented for- 
ever and ever ;" for ages. Whether these passa« 
ges do or do not refer to the punishments of men 
in a future world, to them will apply the obsenra* 
tions made upon the words everlasting, eternal, Sec. 
In the original language, the words translated fw- 
ever and ever express an indefinite period of time, 
and from them the perpetuity of the misery of the 
%vicked in a future world cannot be proved, 

From a serious and close review of the various 
passages which have reference to the future punish- 
ment of the incorrigibly wicked, do we find that the 
doctrine of endless torment is clearly contained in 
the scriptures ? Do not these passages more obvi* 
Gusly signify destruction, annihilation ? 

One consideration I wish in this place to present 
to your minds — of its weight you will judge. The 
original threatening made to Adam as the punish* 
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ment of disobedience was deatb. That is, as I un« 
derstand it, extinction of being. From this penalty 
all men are redeemed by Jesus Christ^ We are all 
made candidates* on new conditions, for the rewards 
of immortality. The penalty of a neglect to com- 
ity with the conditions of salvation is death. That 
is, the impious and the abandoned of all nations 
and ages will be made to suffer the miseries of the 
second death, and their sufferings will bear an ex- 
act proportion to their guilt. 

In our present state, it must be difficult to form 
adequate apprehensions of the condition of being in 
a future world. With our present senses it may be 
impossible rightly to conceive of a new mode of ex-^ 
istence. The kmguage of scripture, op this subject, 
is figurative ; and even in respect of tlie righteous, 
w^ are told, that it doth not yet appear what thqr 
shall be. But, on the one hand, it is clearly reveal- 
ed to us, that the righteous shall be made happy in 
heaven, and that this happiness shall be endless in 
duration ; and, on the other, that the Ivicked shall 
be made miserable as long as they exist as wicked 
characters. No reflecting, sober man can, on the 
authority of the Christian revelation, expect to es*' 
cape the wages of sin, or promise himself future fe« 
Ucity, unless he acquire the Christian character. 
This is enough for all the purposes of piety and 
virtue. Who that reflects will, for the profits or 
pleasures of sin^ incur the penal^ of . tbe second 
death? 
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1 CORINTHIANS ziiL 12. 

Fw nm UDe ne through a^glas$ darkly; but then face fr 
face: now I know in part ; but then I shall know even- 
as also J am known. 

THIS passage of scripture I have selected as the 
tlieine of a discourse on the rewards promised by 
JestiB Christ to the pious and good in the kingdoui 
of heareik The dbanges which death will produce' 
cannot with precision be ascertained* lotknatcly 
associated widi objects of sense, we can but imper* 
fectly conceke of the capacities, the einployment% 
or the hapi»ness of just men inheritiog the promise 
es. But the future life, it is presumed, will be a 
continuation of the present : personal identity wii) 
be preserved : men will exist in heaven with intel- 
lectual and moral faculties like those they possessed 
on earth; and their employments and happiness 
will be adapted to the dispositions which they here 
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. formed, and the habits here established. The en- 
joyments of the next state, therefore, must be ac- 
tive in their nature, and proportioned to improve- 
ments jnade during the life of probation. Xhe en<* 
joy ments of heaven will not consist of any determi* 
nate and fixed degree of felicity. Saints in the king- 
dom of light will make progressive improvements 
in knowledge and virtue, and rise to ever increas- 
ing attainments in happiness. This happiness, then, 
must consist in th« constant progress of our intel- 
lectual, moral, and social faculties towards perfec* 
tion.* In this relation let us contemplate it. 

1. The rewards of heaven will consist in the 
progressive improvement of our intellectual fac- 
ulties. 

The intellectual faculty of man is capable of 
great improvement in the present limited state. By 
its vigoroiSS exercise, individual men have risen to 
worthy apprehensions of the character of God, and 
have acquired an extensive acquaintance with his 
works and ways ; and the knowledge thus obtained 
has been applied to the most useful purposes of hu* 
man life. But by the influence of animal passions, 
by the prejudices of a corrupt education^ and by the 
necessary business of the world, the intellectual im- 
provements of most men have been confined with- 
in narrow bounds, and the knowkdge of the most 
cultivated niinds much circumscribed. Even 
Christians, with their superiour advantages, have 
entertained debasing opinions of the perfections and 
government of God, and inconsistent views of the 
religion of his Son, Jesus Christ Some bewilder 

* Se« Dr. Javju Fostxb on foture rewards and punldmeati,' 
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themselves in metaphysical subtleties, and others 
are blinded by false zeal. Some, forming their 
apprehensions of divine attributes from the constit- 
dent principles of human nature, in their concep- 
tions of God debase his character ; and others cher* 
ish those superstitious views of Divine Providence 
which disturb their own minds, and destroy the 
peace and happiness of their lives. 

Such are the weakness and imperfection of our 
present state of intellectual agency ; but in heaven 
animal propensities being purified, and every world* 
ly bias removed, men will be better disposed for in* 
tellectual pursuits. Reason will there possess it^ 
full strength, and the understanding its detent of 
comprehension. There, saints will have worthy 
and exalted views of God in all his attributes and 
administrations, and their conceptions of moral 
truth and duty will be without confusion. They 
will clearly understand those divine dispensationsi 
which now perplex their moral inquiries ; and per- 
ceive that now apparent irregularities of Providence 
all tend to promote one wise and benevolent pur* 
pose« To the view of the citissen^ of the heavenly 
Zion the natural and moral system of the universei 
will open its now concealed glories, and they will 
survey innumerable beauties and innumerable ex« 
cellencies, which at present lie beyond the reach of 
human faculties. 

Can we stretch our imaginations so far as to an* 
ticipate the delight we shall receive from Ae con- 
templation of the brighter displays of divine wis- 
dom, power, and goodness ? The most languid 
view of this enjoyment will convince us of the dig- 
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nity of our natores, and enkindle a divine ardour to 
prepare ourselves for the scenes which will be un^ 
. folded to our view when we shall be admitted to 
the more immediate presence of our God. St, 
Paul, in a previous verse, informs us that in heav- 
en the embarrassments of this world, in the path of 
knowledge, shall be removed. — " When that which 
is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be 
done away; "-—and in our text~"Now we see 
through a glass darkly ; but then face to face : now 
I know in part ; but then I shall know even as also 
I am known. "-^Now the man who seeks truth in 
the love of it, is often, on subjects the most impor-? 
tant, perplexed with difficulties and doubts, and sel« 
dom can rest with perfect confidence in his conclu- 
sions; but then knowledge will be accompanied 
with certainty and satisfaction. Now the purest in- 
tellectual acquisitions are frequently prevented from 
produciiig their proper effects on practice by oppos- 
ing interests of the world, or by irregular impulses 
of animai passion and appetite ; but then the intellect 
will have an uncontrolled influence, and, in eveiy 
practical concern, knowledge produce its proper ef- 
£ect. Now the man who the most scrupulously in 
practice follows the dictates of an enlightened mind^ 
fails of enjoying all the .happiness to which his 
knowledge and virtue tend, by the interposing^ self- 
ishness, bigotry, or malevolence of his fellow be* 
isigs; but then, extraneous causes not operating, 
intellectual exercises will produce all their practical 
fruits, and knowledge and virtue be rewarded with 
their appropriate enjoyments. 
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2* Progressive attainments in mord lift win 
compose an essential part of the rewards of heaveiu 

In this ritWj the happiness c^ heaven rises on the 
scale of intrin^ck value. Moral attributes are more 
excellent than intSeUectnal* Goodness of heart is of 
more worth than greatness of mind. Moral attain- 
. ments lay a mote sure foundation for happiness than 
acquisitions of knowledge. On earth, the moral 
exercises of the best men are weak and imperfect* 
Moral principles are checked in their operation bj 
the bias of animal propensities and worldly circum- 
stances ; and the virtue of the best man is variable 
and defective. But in heaven, moral pursuits \viH 
neither t)e interrupted nor weakened by inferiour 
aiTections or momentary interests. Virtuous prin- 
ciples there Mtill have a con»stent and invariatde op- 
eration, and ever prove effectual. 

The positive institutions of the gospel which are 
adapted to our present state of action, will terminate 
with this life ; but skU the moral duties which have 
their foundation in the imperishable attributes and 
unchangeable rekitions of man are of perpetual ob- 
ligation. Charity never faiietb. The love of God 
and the love of man wilt live in the minds of per- 
fect saints, become a purer flame, and produce sub- 
limer e&cts. In heaven^ all devotional and pious 
offices will be a rational, exalted, and improving ex- 
ercise. Benevolence wilt be disinterested, ever 
productive of benefit to its objeot, and prove satis- 
factory to him who exercises it. On earth, various 
circumstances arise to debase our best moral exer- 
cises, and retard our progress towards the goal of 
perfection ; yet even Ii^re, a pure disposition and a 
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welUgoverned mind are the source of our highest 
pleasures. These pleasures resemble the happiness 
of the highest orders of created beings, and are the 
nearest approach to the blessedness of God himself* 
In this view of the rewards of heaven, they q)pear 
worthy of the character of him who proposed them, 
and suited to the capacities of their recipients* 
The course of moral improvement to the inhabitants 
of heaven will be endless, and their enjoyments will 
increase with their progress in moral life. What 
satisfaction, then, will they realize in their constant- 
i^proach to the character of supreme excellence^ 
Bnd as they become perfect in their measure as God 
is perfect* True goodness is the image of God in 
our souls ; and the more we are. transformed into 
the divine image, the greater will be our felicity* 
While we contemplate these rewards, do they not 
become the objects of supreme desire ? Are not 
the strongest resolutions formed vigorously to exert 
every faculty in tlie preparation for tbfiir enjoy* 
ment ? 

3* In heaven, the social enjoyments of the right* 
ecus will be perfected. • 

All good desires and benevolent a&ctions wift 
survive death, and increase in strength with our in- 
tellectual and moral improvements. Without so- 
ciety , some of the noblest powers of rational beings 
would be useless ; and absolute solitude is contem- 
plated by every mind as a state in which existence 
can never be enjoyed with satisfaction and delight. 
In this imperfect state, selfish feelings and worldly 
competitions so much prevail as to tuke from our 
social connexions their purest joys. Friendslyps^ 
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are frequently formed without deliberation, are con- 
tinued without satisfaction, or in disgust are dis- 
solved. Our greatest social pleasures are often dis- 
turbed by incautious liberties and unreasonable 
resentments ; by unfounded jealousies and envious 
dispositions. Friends of congenial minds and in* 
genuous hearts often suflFer from sympathy with 
each other for their personal troubles, worldly dis- 
appointments, or providential afflictions. On earth, 
the most virtuous friendships and endearing relations 
are soon dissolved by death. But in heaven, these 
abatements of social happiness will not be experi« 
enced. Purified, ourselves, from every base and 
dissocial passion, we shall join a society composed 
of beings possessing improved understandings and 
benevolent and amiable dispositions ; beings who 
resemble God in truth, righteousness and goodness, 
and who take the highest delight in promoting each 
others happiness. There, the harmony of friends 
will never^e interrupted by the irritating language 
of suspicion, or the hasty expressions of petulance. 
There, susceptibili^ will not be wounded by 
the sight of sickness, distress, and anguish ; nor 
will fears be alarmed by a prospect of a dissolu- 
tion of social enjoyments ; but there, tears will be 
wiped from every face, and death swallowed tip in 
victory. 

In heaven, we may expect to be re-united with 
those pious relatives and connexions with whom we 
held our Christian course on earth. Though the 
passions and affections which are merely adapted to 
the objects of this world be lost in the grave, jret 
there is reason to believe that in a higher^ condition 
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of existence virtuous friends, who here mutually 
assisted each other in their Christian pursuits, will 
in heaven recognize their former acquaintance, and 
receive increased pleasure from a review of their 
Christian course on earth. The Apostle clearly in* 
ti mates that the disciples^ who were converted to 
Christianity under his ministry, will be the crown 
of hi3 joy at the final judgment-*-^* What is our 
hope, our joy, our crown of rejoicing ? Are not 
even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus, at his 
coming?" And in another place— •** As ye haveac* 
knowledged us in part, that we are your rejoicing, 
even so ye also are ours in the day of the Lord Je- 
sus." If the joy of the pastor will receive an in« 
crease in heaven by meeting the members of his 
flock, who can doubt that individual disciples will 
there renew their acquaintance, and derive increased 
pleasure from their renewed friendship ? 

The scriptures expressly inform us, that in the 
next stage of our existence we sliall be admitted 
not onl§r to the spirits of just men made perfect^ 
but also to an innumerable company of angels i 
doubtless to converse with them, to be improved 
by their communications, and with their assistance 
to quicken our steps in the path which leads to the 
perfection of our characters and to the consumma- 
tion of our happiness. We then shall be admitted 
to a personal view of Jesus the mediator, to know 
the extent of his benevolent agency, to feel gratitude 
more nearly proportioned to the benefits received, 
and to derive greater advantages from his instruc- 
tion and example. 

54 
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As the completion of tlie rewards of heaven, wc 
shall be admitted to the more immediate presence 
of God, the original parent of all life and blessed- 
ness. Who can estimate the felicity of those, who 
shall forever dwell in the fulness of the divine pres- 
ence f They will more and more comprehend the 
perfections of Deity; their dispositions and their 
services will rise in purity and worth with their im- 
provements in knowledge ; and their happiness will 
increase as they make nearer approaches to the 
character of their heavenly Father. When men in 
their progressive attainments in intellectual, moral 
and social life shall have arrived to the station which 
the highest angel now fiUs^ there will yet be an in- 
finite distance between them and God over all bless- 
ed Ibrever, and therefore an infinite space for the 
expansion of their minds, the increase of their good- 
ness, and the augmentation of their enjoyments. On 
this supposition, angels and men will forever be ad- 
vancing in intellectual and moral attainments, and 
their happiness ever be increasing asLtheir capacities 
of enjoyment are enlarged. 

In conclusion. 

By the goodness of God, I have been permitted, 
my Christian hearers, to complete the course of ser- 
mons in conformity to the plan originally presented 
to your view. Has this course been the means of 
Christian instruction and improvement to any ? 

The Christian revelation, when understood, vin-. 
dicates the ways of God with man. Its sacred 
beams dispel the clouds which hung over a future 
state and obscured its prospects ; and we now have 
a clear view of the eternal woild. The plan of 
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moral government, unfolded by the gospel, reflects 
the wisdom and goodness of God on all the dis* 
pensations of Providence, and teaches us the de»gQ 
of all the divine administrations. By its light we 
perceive the inseparable connexion between virtue 
and happiness, and vice and misery^ The diligent 
study of the sacred oracles will enlighten our minds 
urith the knowledge of truth, and instruct us in our 
duty. Serious reflections on the final issue of the 
divine government will fortify our resolution to 
meet all the conflicts of the Christian warfare, insure 
constancy in our Christian profession, animate our 
obedience, and in us confirm the hope of a blessed 
immortality. 

Or the verge of time, when all the momentoui 
interests of etemiQr are before us, the whole- train 
of worldly pursuits and sensual pleasures disappear^ 
or remain in the mind to open afresh the wounds of 
conscience, and to excite the more distressing fore^' 
bodings oi future retribution. But death is dis* 
armed of terror in resflect to that person, who has 
fieuthfttlly run the Christian race, finished his course 
and kept the faith. Permit me importunately tore* 
quest each of you to form a conception of the ele va^ 
tion to which that man is raised, who, just entering 
the invisible world, reflects on a course of Christian 
obedience that by divine assistance he has complet- 
ed, and anticipates the immortal rewards promised 
by his Saviour. Place yourselves in this situation,* 
and say, whether any human pursuit can be e6tb» 
pared with the spirit and the liabitsof theChrist* 
ian ? Is there an object within h\iman acquisition' 
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estimable like Christian piety; and virtue, in its pres- 
ent efiects and future rewards ? 

To secure the invaluable blessings of the Christ* 
ian dispenaatioti to the children of men, Jesus, the 
son of God, appeared on earth, passed a life of pov- 
erty and persecution, and died a victim on the cross. 
To estaUbh our faith in his promises, he caDed his 
friend Lazarus from the grave, re-animated the jrouth 
of Nain on his herse, and himself arose in triumph 
Irom the tomb. To prepare men for the jmroor- 
tal rewards of heaven, the gospel was published, the 
€hristiiln ministty ^pointed, and all the institutions 
of the New Testament established. And as the 
means of this preparation are we directed to attend 
the preached word, and observe the rites of our re* 
ligion. 

No one can with indifference contemplate a bless^ 
ed immortality. Immortal happiness is an object 
of infinite value, and not an kidividoal can deliber- 
ately reject it^ Soon you will individually be sum-' 
moned before the Judge of aH, to render an account 
of the mariner in which you shall have improved 
your Christian privileges. £xamine yourselves. 
How have you used the talents committed to your 
management ? Have your moral attainments cor- 
responded with your Christian advantages? On 
what evidence do you rest your persuasion^ that you 
Mtt qualified for die society of heaven ? Do your 
conv^sation and general conduct comport with your 
Christian vocation? Are you conscious that you 
live habitually under impressions of divine superin" 
tendence, and with a view to divine approbation ? 
Do you live habitually in the exercise of rational offi- 
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CCS of piety ? Are you just, benevolent and charita- 
blc to your fellow-men ? Do you keep yourselves 
unspotted from the world, and, under the influence of 
our religion, discipline your passions and appetites ? 
Are the members of this church steadfast, and un- 
tnoveable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord ? Do heads of families faithfully perform their 
duty towards each other, and to their children and 
dependents ? Are the aged of this society sober, 
grave, temperate, sound in faith, in charity, and pa- 
tience? Do they still bring fonh fruit, and is 
the hoary head to them a crown of glory, being 
found in the way of righteousness ? Are our youth 
sober-minded f Do they remember their Cre- 
lUor; and have they commenced the life which 
becomes candidates for eternal happiness? Can 
you, my Christian brethren, answer these ques- 
tions in the affirmative ? Then you may apply to 
yourselves the promises of the gospel ; and, perse- 
vering in your course, anticipate the joyous sentence 
of your Judge — ^** Well done, good and faithful ser- 
▼ants : enter ye into the rewards of your Lord.*' 

May we all be animated to live con^stently with 
our Christian hope. When the heavens and the 
earth shall be dissolved, may our corruptible put 
on incorruption, our mortal put on immortality, 
and we join in the song of victory over sin, death, 
and the grave, through Jesus Chris^our Lord. 



ERRATA. 
fag<s 176, ibctli line from the bottom, ibr keome nef , read did nti, 

Pa^e 213, eigfhth line from the bottom, for Aof, read hoMi, 
P^e 868, third line from the bottom, for tht^^ read <Ae#e« 
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